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Rose L Haj/'den and Kurt E. Miiller 



It is not often that a diverse set of organizations can rightfully claim 
parentage of a publication with a gestation period of a decade and a half. 
But such is the situation with this book. As officers of the National Council on 
Foreign Language and International Studies, we ware pleased to preside over 
the project that produced these essays. Following a key tenet in our activities, 
the National Council always worked in concert with other organizations to 
promote the internationalization of American education. In separate overview 
chapters, editors Sven Groennings and David Wiley note the contributions of 
the CouncU on Learning and the President's Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies toward setting the stage on which the 
disciplinary associations were able to commission the essays that follow. The 
editors elucidate as well the curricular debates that occurred on campuses 
and in associations, in which the advocates of international education saw 
two alternatives: the addition of courses within each discipline to specifically 
address international dimensions of the discipline or the infusion of 
international content in key courses. 

The journals of the disciplinary associations reflect their members' corporate 
sense of important issues. If articles in these journals focus on domestic 
phenomena, the association sanctions such a limited inquiry as sufficient. 
Applying market tenns to academic inquiry, we could identify a domestic set of 
phenomena and a set of research consumers for whom American issues have 
been clearly sufficient. With an expansive period of American academic re- 
search coupled to increasing economic and diplomatic influence abroad, 
however, we ran the risk of, and fell prey to, a tendency to assume that American 
experience was replicable in other societies. In such circumstances, the few likely 
critics are those who will warn against cultural imperialism and those accepting 

Rose L Hai^den is 'Hce President of Eagle Multimedia Services, !nc. She was President 
of the National Council on Foreign Language and International Studies. Formerli; 
Executive Vice President of the National Council, Kurt E. Miiller is a consultant in foreign 
languages and international education. 
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Benjamin Lee Whorf s hypothesis that people the world over do not reach the 
same conclusions from the same evidence. This argument was often advanced 
by Global Perspectives in Education (GPE), one of the partners In fomning the 
American Forum. 

In seeking to convince American society It should learn about others, both 
in the industrial and In the developing worid, and that It should reach others 
through the medium of their own language, not always through ours, both GPE 
and the National Council on Foreign Language and International Studies 
engaged in an uphill struggle. Arguments that American competitiveness abroad 
requires familiarity with other languages and cuhures fell on deaf ears during 
an expansion of American economic and cultural influence. During the mid- 
1980s, the continuing slide of the U.S. balance of trade directed attention to 
international competition, but converts to international education as a contiibut- 
ing factor were few. Many of the early reports on American competitiveness 
looked at tax policies, labor relations, industrial plants, and so forth and 
compared these with our competitors' situations. Absent from these inquiries 
was concern that American education was falling to direct attention to the world 
beyond our borders. In 19&S, the American Fomm Invited participants to 
examine education as a component of international competence. By the close 
of the decade, political, industrial, and commercial leaders began to Include 
education as part of the solution to America's balance-of-trade problem. Thus, 
In examining International competitiveness, the National Governors Associa- 
tion created a task force on International education as one of four task forces 
examining state responses to foreign economic challenges. Placing international 
education on their agenda, the nation's governors applied to education a trend 
that was already underway In economic development. Competition and trade 
growth had thoroughly pemneated state economies. Building on recommenda- 
tions of the Presidents Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, the governors recognized Inadequate preparation for global competi- 
tion as a national problem, but they declared that it was no longer simply a 
federal problem. 

As educational competitiveness gains Importance in this debate, concentra- 
tion on the often lamented gaps between U.S. students' achievements in math 
and science and their counterparts elseivhere are being broadened to Include 
knowledge of other languages and cultures. In summing up a governors' task 
force conference, Governor Thomas Kean of New Jersey advocated removing 
the specialty status of international education and placing it squarely on the 
agenda for education refomn. "International literacy goes hand in hand with 
domestic political literacy," writes Kean, recognizing that international educa- 
tion had lost its identification as an elite preserve. The governors' association 
accepted its importance for all citizens. 
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The evldcncG is clear. If, prior to October 1987, skeptics had doubted the 
global Interrelations of the financial markets, for example, the aftershock on the 
exchanges in Europe and Asia immediately following the red ink in New York 
should have convinced them of the global nature of manufacturing, marketing, 
trade, and finance. This realization is stated in the preamble to the Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988: "There has arisen a new global 
economy in which trade, technological development, Investment and services 
fomi an integrated system." The majority of the following essays were written 
prior to the 1987 stock-market crash. As most of them were being written, 70% 
of American goods and services had to compete against foreign sources at home 
or abroad; the figure has since risen to 80%. 

Market forces in manufacturing and trade do not interest most academics, 
who generally regard these concerns as unrelated to thtiir pursuits. Indeed, 
although parallel, the development of these essays proceeded independently of 
the external events just cited. As Dr. Groennlngs shows, however, the two are 
clearly related. With our accelerating integration into a global economy, global 
communications systems, and a global community of knowledge, American 
higher education is adapting to the world-wide Information revolution. The 
chief characteristic of this adaptation may be an Increased willingness to look 
at our experiences from multiple perspectives. Some examples from our essays 
will be instructive. 

Decrying the almost universal parochialism of American undergraduates, 
Ole Holsti asks whether the neglect of foreign perspectives on American political 
problems intensifies this parochialism and further contributes to incomplete 
analyses. If such neglect is widespread, the nation can hardly hope to produce 
industrial and political leaders who can undenrfand others and effectively 
present our views to them. Across the contributing disciplines, authors recognize 
that this parochialism has extended to the practices in their own disciplines. The 
export of American political science exposed American political scientists to 
phenomena elsewhere that caused them to reformulate the problems for which 
they had developed explanations. In psychology, several authors note a 
tendency to generalize based on inadequately diverse observations. Harry 
Triandis and Richard Brislin note that researchei-s hypothesize a theory based 
on limited observations in their own countries but that a theory cannot be 
considered rigorous until it is tested in various parts of the world, recording 
variations among cultures. Piaget's work on cognitive development is cited as 
an example of such multinational testing. Virginia Sexton and Henryk Mislak 
write that in 1944 "the name, research, and theories of Jean Piagct were 
practically unknown to American psychologists and psychology students, ex- 
cept for a few developmental psychologists." Consequently, American 
psychologists were considerably behind their European colleagues in following 
developments in their field. Documenting the ethnocentricity of American 
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sociology and accepting the title ^'queen of the provincial sciences" for his 
discipline, Michael Armer proceeds to outline Its "deparochialization 

During the 1970s, humanists often complained that social scientists allied 
themselves with students on the elimination of general-education requirements. 
Several of these essays, in political science, psychology, and journalism, reverse 
the pendulum swing, using a humanistic argument In calling for language study 
as the necessary avenue Into another culture. 

In documenting developments that American academics have missed be- 
cause of unfamlllarlty with other languages and cultures, these essays call for 
academic practice in individual disciplines to face the 21st century with a global 
view. 

R.LH. 
KE.M. 
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As WG Americans look to our place in the world of the twenty-first centur3,% 
we confront some disturbing realities. For example, the congressional 
hearings of 1987 into the Iran-Centra affair raised deeply troubling questions 
about the way we conduct our foreign policy. Certainly the hearings exposed 
an astonishing lack of knowledge on the part of our top decision makers 
about Iran, its society^ religious traditions, and political system. The scandal 
surrounding the actions of the United States government in Iran is but the 
latest in a series of diplomatic and intelligence failures that have marred the 
past 40 years of American history, all lapses traceable in part to our 
ignorance of other countries and cultures. 

The powerful dynamics of the new, globalized economy mean that the era 
of American economic hegemony is over. As we become increasingly depend- 
ent on intemational trade, we need people trained to work effectively with 
Japanese business councils, Arab oil ministries, Swiss banks, European agricul- 
tural officials, and Third World governments. The economies of the world*s 
nations are now so interdependent that if we in the United States fail to follow 
developments elsewhere, we shall lose our competitive edge; in certain fields, 
we already have. 

It must be obvious that none of the challenges of our time is more urgent or 
more difficult than building among the nations of the world a structure of 
relationships that will prevent war and encourage peace. Summit meetings only 
dramatize that challenge. Because, for better or for worse, history has thrust 
great power on us, the United States has great responsibility for helping build 
a peaceful and stable world. For that reason alone, Americans must learn much 
more about the people who populate the other parts of this planet. 

On all these fronts — an effective foreign policy, a prosperous economy, the 
security of our borders — it is clearly In our national interest to study carefully 
and fully other languages, cultures, and countries. That we are rnt doing as well 
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as we need to in this respect is evident. That our institutions of learning are 
partly to blame is equally clear. 

Over the past few years, we have seen a tidal wave of reports on the 
performance of Americs^n schooSs, colleges, and universities. Nearly all these 
studies deplore our deficiencies in teaching modem foreign languages and 
about other countries and cultures, and the reports uniformly urge much greater 
attention to such instruction. 

In recent years American colleges and universities have been helped in 
preparing students to become more knowledgeable about other areas and 
languages through funds provided by the federal government as well as by 
non-governmental programs that enable Americans to study abroad. 

I vyas chief sponsor over twenty years ago of the International Education 
Act, which authorized grants to colleges and universities in the United States to 
support study and research about foreign countries and important issues in 
international affairs. The main purjposes of that legislation are, in very modest 
fashion, now being pursued under Title VI of the Higher Education Act, which 
has survived repeated budget attacks by the Reagan Administration. In fact, in 
1986 Congress passed and the President signed, a five-year reauthorization of 
this legislation. The new statute continues existing international programs and 
adds three new ones: summer institutes for intensive language training for 
college faculty and school teachers; help to colleges in buying foreign peri- 
odicals; and a study of the feasibility of establishing a National Endowment for 
Intemational Studies. 

Congress has also in recent years demonstrated strong support for inter- 
national exchanges. For example, Congress voted nearly $250 million a year 
in both fiscal years 1986 and 1987 for educational and cultural exchanges, 
including the Fulbright program. For both years, these amounts represented 
substantial increases over 1981 levels. In that year. Republicans and Democrats 
on Capitol Hill joined in a successful fight to prevent the Administration from 
inflicting drastic cuts in the Fulbright exchange and several companion 
programs. 

If foreign language, area studies, and intemational exchanges are essential 
to producing students and scholars knowledgeable about the rest of the world, 
these initiatives are also ones in which the federal govemment has a crucial role. 
But there is a responsibility here that goes beyond what the govemment does. 
Colleges and universities must themselves insist on building intemational 
perspectives into the courses they offer and the research thiey undertake. 

Because at modem American Colleges and universities cunicula are given 
shape and direction within the context of academic disciplines, it is to these 
disciplines and the courses of study they prescribe that we must turn if we are 
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serious about preparing students to understand other nations, cultures, and 
peoples. 

Herein lies the contribution of this significant book. In bringing together the 
observations of scholars spanning seven fields, editors Sven Groennings and 
David Wiley have produced the first comprehensive survey of international 
studies from the viewpoint of individual academic disciplines. These chapters 
demonstrate strikingly the growing effort of scholars to develop intercultural 
contexts within which the study of their particular fields can proceed — ^whether 
in geography, history, political science, sociology, psychology, journalism, or 
philosophy. A second finding, as Dr. Groennings observes, is that "the dis- 
ciplines influence one another and find one another relevant as they seek a 
global perspective." 

As if in a snapshot. Group Portrait captures a vital moment in the nation*s 
intellectual development as the academy moves toward internationalizing the 
college and university cunriculum. Prepared under the auspices of the National 
Council on Foreign Language and International Studies, this book is a valuable 
reference tool for scholars interested in the advances of their disciplines. To 
those of us who have long advocated the strengthening of international steadies 
and research, this book also demonstrates that colleges and universities are 
indispensable in preparing Americans for work and life in a world that will never 
be narrow again. 
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This bcx>k presents the collected essays of authors in seven academic 
disciplines in the United States on the topic of international perspectives 
in those academic fields. The essays were developed during the period 
1981-1986 in a Project of the National Council on Foreign Language and 
International Studies (NCFUS) with the financial support of the United States 
Departmei^t of Education under ihe Undergraduate International Studies 
Program of Title VI of the Higher Education Act and of Michigan State 
University through provision of space and time of the Project Coordinator. 
The project was titled "International Studies in the Undergraduate 
Cunriculum: The Role of the Disciplines and Professional Associations." 

The National Council invited a range of scholarly associations to join this 
project. Eight accepted the invitation. Each association was to invite scholars 
respected in their discipline to write about what undergraduate students in their 
field should learn about the world and the international perspectives within that 
field. 

The participating associations were the Ameiican Association of Geog- 
raphers, American Historical Association (through the World History Associa- 
tion), American Philosophical Association, American Political Science 
Association, American Psychological Association, American Sociological Asso- 
ciation, Association for Education in Journalism and Mass Communication, and 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Because this book 
is limited to internationalizing the curriculum of the academic disciplines, the six 
papers produced for the Amercan Association of Colleges of Teacher Educa- 
tion in 1984 have been omitted. 

Collectively, the diverse essays in this volume represent a call to North 
American universities to reconsider the stilJ relatively exclusive domestic focus 
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of mainstream courses in most disciplinary departments. Tiiis volume provides 
a cross-section of opinion within the North American academy on a question 
that normally is not at the center of debate within faculty associations or 
academic departments: namely, what ought undergraduate majors have 
learned about the world by the time they leave the university with a B. A. or B.S. 
majoring in "our department"? 

Origins of the Project 

This project had its inception in the meetings of the Task Force on Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Undergraduate Education (TFESUE) of NCFLIS. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Allen Kassof, first executive director of the National 
Council, a major study of national targets for the training of advanced graduate 
scholars was conducted in 1981, followed by the creation of the Task Force to 
give concerted attention to K-12 and undergraduate education. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Rose L. Hayden, a select group of specialists in 
undergraduate and K-12 education were assembled to constitute the TFESUE 
and subsequently met on several occasions in New York and Detroit. Members 
with direct concern for undergraduate education included: 

• Barbara Bum, Dean, International Education, University of Massa- 
chusetts-Amherst (formerly of the President's Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies); 

• John Carpenter, Dean, College of Education, Florida International 
University; 

• Larry E. Condon, former president. Global Perspectives in Education; 

• Marylee S. Crofts, TFESUE Co-Chair and, at that time, Outreach Coor- 
dinator, African Studies Center, Michigan State University; 

• Gerard Ervin, Foreign Language Coordinator, College of Humanities, 
Ohio State University; 

• Anna Ochoa, Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University; 

• John Porter, President, Eastern Michigan University; and 

• David Wiley, Director, African Studies Center, Michigan State University 
Committed to developing a series of highly specific targets of action in K~12 

and undergraduate education, the Task Force sought to achieve a significant 
improvement in the quantity and quality of international studies in the educa- 
tional system. The Task Force comj leted several projects for K-12 education, 
including the National Council publication Internationalizing Your School: A 
Handbook and Resource Guide for Teachers, Administrators, Parents and 
School Board Members (1983). A similar concern simultaneously was being 
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pursued by the Council on Learning which had raised the need for increased 
international higher education in its magazine, Change, and in its scries of 
special publications on international education, "Education and the World 
View." One of these was The Role of the Scholarlif Dlsdplines (1980), which 
reported on a 1979 conference of 28 representatives of social science, 
humanities, and professional field associations and foundation representatives. 
It identified the problem of the neglect of international subject matter. 

Thus the focus on the disciplines originated in an emerging consensus that 
there was a problem across levels of education. International knowledge could 
not be taught well at the precollegiate level without being an integral part of 
higher education. Student exposure would have to occur beyond introductory 
general studies courses; it would require infusion throughout the curriculum; 
and it would have to occur in the student's major field. In this context, the role 
of the disciplines and knowledge about the status of disciplinary inter- 
nationalization become cru Jal. 

Therefore this project sought to initiate a series of cooperative activities 
within several of the major scholarly organizations. There were to be four 
specific goals. 

Leadership for Intemationalization from the Disciplmes 
First, we invited the disciplinary associations to call for increased attention 
by their member professionals and institutioris to the urgent national need for 
international education for citizen understanding and American competence in 
a global era. Because of the national influence and prestige of these associations 
throughout colleges and universities, they have become "norm setters" which 
establish the criteria by which members are rewarded in their academic depart- 
ments. They also define through role models the characteristics of a successful 
member in the field. Thus, we hoped their considerable Influence might be 
harnessed to the aims of this project. 

Change in the quality of undergraduate instruction in the academic dis- 
ciplines is perhaps the most difficult target to achieve in higher education 
because the disciplines have strong mandates primarily for advanced training 
in theory, methods, and (frequently) statistical requirements. By and large, 
faculty are not tangibly rewarded for either their focus on undergraduate 
instruction or their inclusion of international perspectives in undergraduate 
courses. There is indeed some evidence that the number of specifically inter- 
national and area studies courses in the major social science disciplines has 
decreased in recent years. Some faculty report that American sociology under- 
graduates have been surprised to find international content in, for instance, a 
presumably domestic course on "Marriage and the Fcimily." Some students 
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have even complained about course modules on international subjects which 
they felt detracted from domestic topics. 

Recently, the disciplines have also felt the pressures of the compjetitive job 
market on their students and have responded with efforts to teach more 
advanced technical skills to the undergraduate student, as well as general 
"advancer.ient" in the theory and methods of their discipline. / a result, many 
disciplinr^fy departments have pressured universities to allot more credit hours 
within W e discipline for student majors, thereby reducing the number of external 
electives and general education requirements where much international content 
may be found. 

At the same time, faculty in these departments are generally committed to 
high quality teaching, and those with international interests and experience 
often comment on the lack of international content in the mainstream courses 
of their fields. Faculty in these disciplines also value global literacy in their 
undergraduates, knowing that major international trends and parameters have 
a significant impact on domestic systems. As a result, there is some new 
openness to considering international content in many departments across the 
nation. 

Disseminating Model Course Sy//afai 
A second goal of the project was to increase the dissemination of model 
course syllabi which had innovatively incorporated international content within 
a traditionally domestic course. We felt no need to concentrate on the specifi- 
cally international courses on intemationed relations, world history, contem- 
porary global issues, or area studies which usually achieve low enrollments. 
Rather, to reach the majors in a discipline, international content must be infused 
into the seven or eight standard or mainstream courses which undergraduate 
majors are expected to take. Thus, the syllabi were not to be drawn from the 
international relations or area studies course in disciplinary departments, but 
were sought in the introductory courses in which most freshmen and 
sophomores begin work in the field and core disciplinary courses (usually with 
large enrollments) essential for an undergraduate major. Thus we focused most 
of all on the "American Government" course in political science, the "Marriage 
and Family" or "Race and Ethnicity" course in sociology, or the "Abnormal 
Psychology" course in undergraduate psychology. Only if time permitted, did 
we seek syllabi in the avowedly international courses concerning global issues 
or international, comparative, and area studies. 

However, infusing international and comparative content has been slow in 
most fields. We believed that instructors frequently will accept new curricular 
strategies, revisions of syllabi, and new texts and readings for their courses, 
especially if tliere is good evidence of the success of the new curriculum in 
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meeting undergraduates' needs. In recent years, some faculty have developed 
good courses with international content and have sought better collections of 
readings with material from outside the United States, but often these are 
unknown to colleagues in the field. This project, then, would encourage the 
associations to locate tht>se innovative syllabi course by course, assemble them, 
and make them available within the discipline. 

Two good examples of the results which were developed may be seen in J. 
Michael Armer, ed., Sy//afai and Resources for Internationalizing Courses in 
Sociologi; (Washington, D.C.: American Sociological Association, Resource 
Materials for Teaching, 1983) and C. James Scheirer and Anne M. Rogers, 
comp., The Undergraduate Psi/chologi; Curriculum from an Intercultural 
Perspective: Selected Courses, (Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Association, 1983). Unfortunately, several associations found too few innova- 
tively internationalized syllabi in their field to publish. 

A Bibliographi; on Undergraduate International Studies 
The third task of the project wcis to compile a current bibliography on 
international perspectives in the undergraduate curriculum. This could be 
especially useful for the hundreds of American institutions of higher education 
which are considering the locus and content of international perspectives in the 
requirements of entering the university, in the general studies or general 
education courses required of all undergraduates, and in the departments in 
which majors are taken. This work is continuing at Michigan State University. 
Because good bibliographical publications exist already on foreign language 
for the undergraduate, on the foreign student, and on study abroad , these topics 
were excluded. 

Essai;s on International Perspectives in the Disciplines 
The fourth major goal of the project resulted in the essays in this volume. 
We sought to encourage the disciplinary associations to specify the levels of 
international knowledge needed to achieve some minimal competence needed 
by undergraduates in two- and four-year colleges and universities for under- 
standing the global realities of the late twentieth century. After surveying the 
field, we ^ elieved that too many appeals for increased "global knowledge" were 
Utopian and that unrealistic goals or lack of clarity about goals should be 
avoided. It is easy to identify the abysmal ignorance of undergraduates in 
knowledge of world affairs and to call for "increased international under- 
standing and global knowledge." It is far more difficult to specify the nature of 
the learning that should occur in each discipline and in the various courses. 
This project, we hoped, would specify realistic and particular changes in courses 
and curricula. 
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Each of the participating associations was given $6,000 to commission four 
to six essays ? id collect innovative international course syllabi. Specifically, the 
associations were requested to seek essays from 

among the most prestigious members of the professional association ... faculty at 
well-known research universities, for whom teaching undergraduates has been a 
secondary concem at best, but who are seen as opinion leaders in the field. 
Their articles would be given more attention, especially by members of the 
largest departments in the discipline, and the resultant impact would be more 
extensive. 

Those papers were to concem either "What undergraduate student majors 
ought to learn about the outside world in our discipline," or "What is an 
attainable global perspective for undergraduates within our discipline," or 
"What is the minimum acceptable level of global education which our discipline 
should provide to its undergraduate majors." 

Two associations, the American Economics Association and the American 
Anthropological Association, declined to participate because they felt their fields 
were international by definition and because of the short duration of the project. 
Others, such as the College Art Association and American Musicological As- 
sociation, did net find the project attractive. A number of the associations had 
difficulty bringing their scholars to focus on the task, some writing essays not 
strictly addressing the issue of what should be taught to undergraduate majors. 
In some other associations, senior scholars in the field first accri^tcd the 
commission to write on the topic, but then, several months or even a year later, 
declined on the grounds of other commitments. 1 judged that this frequently 
reflected the low career salience of spending the scarce resource of time on 
undergraduate teaching issues, despite the honoraria issued. In the final 
analysis, in the halls of academic prestige, and especially in the disciplinary 
associations, teaching and undergraduate education still do not rank very high. 

Because of the scale of this project and the lack of staff with released time 
to operate it, the project gave exclusive attention to increasing international 
studies and not foreign language instruction, even though the Task Force 
realized the potential importance of incorporating intemational studies into 
foreign language classes. Increasing the intemational content in foreign lan- 
guage undergraduate courses remains an area of vast need research and 
curricular planning. 

In the end, more than 40 essays were produced by lesiding scholars in seven 
associations; almost all are presented here with little alteration. The volume is 
a "group portrait" of a number of disciplinary families, each addressing in their 
own unique way how they will incorporate the realities and the visions of the 
global and foreign horizons. 
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The Implementation of the Project: Planning and Procedures 
The project was managed and organized at the Center for International 
Programs, Michigan State University. Office facilities, equipment, and various 
other support were provided by Michigan State University through the African 
Studies Center under the dean of International studies and programs. Funding 
was provided over three years by the U.S. Department of Education through 
the Undergraduate International Studies Program of Title VI (Ms. Susanna 
Easton, program officer). 

Advisory oversight was provided in the earliest stages by the membei-s of 
the Task Force on Elementary, Secondary, and Undergi-aduate Education of 
the National Council. General oversight throughout the project was provided 
by Dr. Rose L. Hayden, president of the National Council. Results of the study 
and action undertaken were shared directly with members of the NCFLIS Senior 
Advisois, a panel of 23 distinguished members of the national educational 
community. 

This work owes much to the vision of Allen Kassof , the first executive director 
of NCFLIS, who established the Task Force on Elementary, Secondary and 
Undergraduate Education. The project and volume are greatly indebted to Dr. 
Hayden, who, with many years of experience in international and foreign 
language studies, has worked with the greatest of creativity, energy and vision 
toward a relevant global education for the coming generations of young 
Americans and for the development of international perspectives in the nation, 
the marketplace, the school, the media, and the academy. 



Higher Education, 
International Education, and 
the Academic Disciplines 

Sven Groennings 



In colleges and universities, the academic disciplines are often the 
gatekeepers of educational change. Because it is in the disciplines that 
faculties, curricula, and research arc based, basic changes in the curriculum 
do not occur until faculty in their disciplinary and departmental arenas are 
ready to implement them. The harbingers of changes in the curriculum are 
new perspectives In the disciplines, 

As the general purpose of education is to prepare students for the world In 
which they are living, there Is a growing expectation that the curriculum must 
enlarge our students* understanding of the new International circumstances and 
of peoples and cultures beyond our borders. Without exception, such missions 
devolve upon the faculties of the academic disciplines. 

Colleges and universities across the United States are seeking to become 
increasingly international In their missions, program planning, faculty develop- 
ment, research, service, continuing education, technical assistance, student 
selection, and opportunities for student learning on campus and abroad. In 
search of Internationally oriented Intellectual frameworks, process models of 
programmatic development, and substantive concentrations appropriate to 
their particular Institutions, they are Investigating International connections 
within and among the disciplines. 

Current research in New England shows that of 40 institutions examined, 
all 40 are experiencing lively change along the International dimension. Viewed 
as a whole, this change is profound, providing evidence that Internationalization 
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is becoming one of the most powerful substantive developments in the history 
jf American higher education. 

At issue in this development is the role of the academic disciplines, which 
are the bedrock of academic structure and thus shape academic substance. Does 
internationalization at colleges and universities have depth beyond planning at 
the top and the activities of a few campus entrepreneurs? Is activity within the 
disciplineij contributing to the push toward internationalization? Alternatively, 
are interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary developments circumventions of the 
intellectual and professional directions of the faculty in their disciplines? Is 
internationalization faddish in nature, or does activity within the disciplines 
establish that it is a long-term trend? The following chapters suggest that 
internationalization is becoming a megatrend. 

Primarily through faculty representatives, the disciplines present in these 
pages their own evolving global and international perspectives, showing the 
impact of the wider world upon the disciplines and the relevance of the 
disciplines to the international understanding of undergraduates. 

The purposes of this introductory essay are to set the d isciplines' self-portrait 
into the frameworks of change in higher education and change in international 
education; to review alternative ways to reach undergraduates; and to consider 
the implications of the chapters that follow. Context will frame this essay's focus 
on the disciplines and curricula r strategies. 

Impetus to Change in Higher EducQtioVi 
Along the path of change in higher education one finds patterns and 
processes, stimuli and barriers, and most saliently, the vision and priority that 
are always central to any new thrust. While some recent changes have 
originated within the academy — writing across the cuniculum, the teaching of 
critical thinking, and the behavioral revolution in the social sciences — many of 
the most far-reaching changes have been In response to developments largely 
beyond our institutions, to changes in society, the economy, technology, and 
national needs. Historically this kind of change has loomed large, for example, 
as we responded to the industrial revolution, to returning veterans, to demands 
for access to higher education, and to the implications to Sputnik, or as postwar 
Europe adjusted its curricula toward greater emphasis on science. 

Today one of the most powerful forces external to the campus is the 
globalization of nearly everything, most obviously the economy, communica- 
tions, and national security. It is such a fundamental change that one is tempted 
to propose, by lighthearted analogy and borrowing from geophysics, a plate 
tectonics theory of curricular change: the earth moves, the curriculum responds. 
The tremors are not only national, but also local, with implications for local 
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employment, leadership education, and general understanding. For today's 
undergraduates, who will be in their early thirties os we enter the next century, 
little seems more certain than the quickening impact on their lives of the rest of 
the world. 

As we have pursued quality in education, we have tried to improve not only 
performance standards but also the relevance of what students learn. We have 
steadily undertaken new things, providing new substance, reaching new 
learners, teaching in new ways as we have enlarged our understanding of how 
pertinent learning can happen, adapting in order to be relevant to the broader 
environment, indeed expanding the very purposes of the university beyond 
teaching and research to service. The record shows that successful colleges and 
universities are not static but evolve in symbiotic relationship with their environ- 
ment. 

Society will need their graduates and their research to build its future, and 
those institutions will prosper that are most relevant to the future of society. 

Because it is the learner-centered teaching activivy that prepares society to 
respond to change, the curriculum is important. The educational sector may or 
may not be a cause of technological or other changes transforming our country 
and future, but it is the great explainer, familiarizing people with things to come, 
making change acceptable, preparing the nation for positive engagement. 
When education lags, the nation's ability to adapt, to progress, and to compete 
is impeded. The greater the rate of change in technology and the world around 
us, the more and the faster education needs to adapt. 

The great majority of America's colleges and universities are currently 
reappraising their undergraduate curricula. They are doing so in the wake of a 
spate of significant reports which, although differing in approach and emphasis, 
all call for change in undergraduate education. A recurring theme, common to 
all, is the need for international education. In its chapter on "A Minimum 
Required Curriculum," the Association of American Colleges' report includes 
international and multicultural experiences, explaining that "At this moment in 
history colleges are not being asked to produce village squires but citizens of a 
shrinking world and a changing America."^ A National Endowment for the 
Humanities report declares as essential to a college education an understating 
of the development of Western civilization, proficiency in a foreign language as 
an avenue into anotbt^r culture, and familiarity with at least one non-Western 
culture or civilization.^ A report by the National Institute of Education states, 
"the best preparation for the future is.. .an education that will enable students 
to adapt to a changing world" and that, among other abilities, "adaptation to 
change requires that one draw on history and on the experience of other 
cultures."^ More forcible than any of these in its advocacy of international 
education is the report of the National Commission on the Role and Future of 
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State Colleges and Universities, which makes its case in the context of the need 
to meet international economic competition.^ The most recent of the reports, 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, conveys the 
same message: "One of the most urgent challenges, we believe, is to extend the 
campus beyond the borders of our nation and make connections to the wider 
world community."^ 

A decade earlier, In Educating for Survival, Ernest Boyer and Martin Kaplan 
expressed a more wholesale view of change needed. Reviewing the philosophy 
and structure of the college cuniculum across two centuries, they pointed out 
that every core cuniculum of the past has evolved in relation to our national 
development and had been guided by a vision of commonality. They proposed 
restructuring the curriculum in accord with the new global interrelations and 
interdependence: "the future must be part of the curriculum to be studied. If 
consideration of the past and present emphasizes American society's internal 
connectedness, looking ahead will underscore complex global relations."^ 

Between 1983 and 1987 seventeen reports appeared on the international 
competitiveness of the American economy. In general, these have focused on 
tax and trade policies; on innovative productivity and its science and engineer- 
ing requisites; and on human resource development in terms of worker retrain- 
ing and overcoming illiteracy. The most recent of these reports, An Action 
Agenda for American Competitiveness, also highlights the linkage between 
international competitiveness and international knowledge: "Given the in- 
creased internationalization of the economy, college and universities are strong- 
ly encouraged to increase their teaching of international studies, including 
foreign languages and cultures"; "Given the growing interdependence of the 
American and world economies, it is crucial that U.S. students and workers 
become more knowledgeable about other countries and cultures"; "Colleges 
and universities must significantly strengthen their international studies cour- 
ses — language, cultural, political, economic — and make them readily available 
to U.S. business executives as part of their own lifelong learning programs."*^ 

The various reports on the international competitiveness of the American 
economy and on the undergraduate curriculum and its purposes followed 
several major examinations of the state of international education on the 
nation's campuses. In providing background on the exposure of undergraduate 
students to international perspectives, a report by the American Council on 
Education indicated that only 3% of the students were enrolled in any courses 
focusing specifically on international events or on foreign peoples and cultures.^ 
Perhaps most widely cited for its conclusion that "Americans' incompetence in 
foreign languages is nothing short of scandalous,"^ the report of the President's 
Commission of Foreign Language and International Studies was broad in 
scope, addressing leanning needs at all levels of education as well as scholarly 
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exchanges and public policy. For undergraduates it recommended 
strengthened course offerings, 2-3 required courses in international studies, 
and the integration of international and comparative perspectives in the teach- 
ing of most undergraduate courses. It also recommended funding of 200 
undergraduate international studies programs to help push institutions toward 
a commitment to undergi*aduate international studies. A background paper 
based in part on a survey of university and college presidents indicates that 
these leaders generally believe that there should be an international component 
in every course of study. 

Another massive report, by Richard Lambert for the Association of American 
Universities, focuses on needs in developing foreign language and area studies 
programs, which are essential to providing expertise for government service 
and for academic continuity.^^ Its concern is largely graduate education. His 
forthcoming sequel focuses on undergraduate' education. 

Never before has there been such a rush of reports on higher education. 
Overall, they have been constructive in stimulating discussion across the 
countiy about how to improve undergraduate education by focusing on the 
development of skills, the assessment of leaming, and the relevance of the 
content. While the perspective of these reports is national and the objectives 
general, every report includes an international dimension. 

One comprehensive and multifaceted work focusing entirely on the inter- 
national dimension of the undergraduate curriculum was based on the assump- 
tion that the advancement of international leaming must come from the 
academic institutions themselves. The accomplishments of the Council on 
Leaming*s Education and the World View project include an assessment of the 
knowledge of freshmen and senioi^ about the world, a review of programs and 
strategies for advancing international leaming, and a handbook presenting 
exemplary international programs at all kinds of institutions. Without closely 
examining what is going on within them, this work discusses the role of the 
scholarly disciplines. Group Portrait takes the next step, portraying evolving 
thought and directions within a group of disciplines and thereby illuminating 
segments of the empirical basis for intemationalizing the curriculum. 

Paradigm Shift in Interriatiorial Education 

While these reports have called for more intemational education, this field 
itself has been undergoing a profound shift caused by the globalization of the 
economy. A university is naturally an intemational institution: theory and 
method transcend national boundaries. In fulfilling the university function of 
addressing the universe of phenomena, our scholars commonly engage in 
research in other countries. In reverse flow, our universities have attracted 
millions of foreign students and thousands of foreign intellectuals, who have 
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given new directions to our disciplines. In the years ahead, the international 
role of universities will grow rapidly as this country's economic competitiveness 
will depend increasingly on the production of new knowledge and the provision 
of sophisticated services internationally. Thrusts into fields such as bio- 
technology will require complementary international focus, not only because of 
the implications of the work but also to achieve leadership. 

Before World War II American higher education was not very international 
in either focus or clientele. Thereafter the Institutions grew in size and number, 
benefitting from a rapid expansion in tlie numbers of students served: from two 
million students in 1945 to five and a half million in 1965 to more than twelve 
million in 1985. This extraordinary expansion made it possible to greatly 
diversify the course offerings. As the United States became a world superpower, 
the number of internationally focused courses increased. In 1946, not fully two 
years after It had passed the G.I. Bill entitling veterans to student financial 
assistance, the federal government utilized the gains from selling surplus military 
equipment overseas to initiate the Fulbright program, which across its forty 
years has enabled more than 60,000 Americans to study and teach abroad. In 
1949 the government began technical and developmental assistance programs 
which have involved more than a hundred universities and many thousands of 
faculty members in work abroad. These programs built international expertise 
and relationships. However, it was not common that they built international 
studies. 

One of the pressing national needs after World War II, in the wake of 
decolonization, the creation of new countries, and the beginning of global 
political competition, was language and area expertise. Various major founda- 
tions, especially the Ford Foundation, assisted in supporting the development 
of the needed capabilities. In parallel, beginning in 1958, first through Title VI 
of the National Defense Education Act, and since 1980 through Title VI of the 
Higher Education Act, the federal government has helped provide support for 
as many as a hundred campus-based centers, most of which focus on world 
areas. While the federal government has contributed much less of the 
wherewithal than the universities, it has been a catalyst and has provided 
prestige, the margin of excellence, and the drawing power for other funding. 
The Foreign Language and Area Studies Fellowship Program has supported 
the graduate eduction of more than 20,000 students, most of whom are teaching 
in colleges and universities and whose presence on our campuses is of crucial 
importance for the internationalization of curricula. Across the years there have 
been more than 200 awards to advance undergraduate international education 
at a variety of institutions. In all these ways, outside support totaling perhaps 
half a billion dollars enormously enhanced the international capabilities of 
American higher education. 
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Into the 1960s the emphasis was upon developing expertise in special 
programs at the graduate level in major universities. The driving rationale was 
national security. By the mid-1960s, when the area study progreims were well 
established, the foundations largely left the field and moved their seed money 
elsewhere, especially in response to Lyndon Johnson s Great Society and War 
on Poverty. With Vietnam, the international field lost popularity, and by the 
beginning of the 1970s, the academic marketplace seemed largely saturated. 
Ironically, interest on the part of the academic and foreign-affairs communities 
in the languages of an area has in the past been inversely proportional to our 
involvement in hostilities in that area. In his book on the use of languages in 
the armed forces, Kurt Mailer notes that immediately prior to World War II, the 
Department of State suspended its language program at the same time as the 
War and Navy Departments began theirs. At no time during the Vietnam War 
did college enrollments in Vietnamese exceed 29 students; nor did more than 
six colleges and universities offer Vietnamese. 

In the meantime we began to experience the globalization of the economy, 
which was to have a profound effect on the rationale for international education 
and to change the nature of the support for and the developmental dynamics 
of international education. 

The international dimension of American life became vivid in all parts of the 
country, becoming more of an immediate and everyday reality than issues of 
national security. Local stc.es stocked foreign goods, while doing American 
business increasingly meant doing business with the rest of the world. The new 
technologies brought the world into the living room and the stock market. One 
professional field after another developed an international dimension, from 
public health to agriculture to architecture. We learned painful lessons in 
international marketing, for example that the automobile name "Nova" in 
Sp^anish can be heard as "No va," meaning "It doesn't go." We read, in contrast, 
that when a Japanese businessman was asked in what language he did his 
business, he replied very simply: "The language of my customer." 

Reflection on changed circumstances led to the conclusion that we needed 
new learning. In the 1980 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, Con- 
gress moved NDEA VI to HEA VI to demonstrate that the international dimen- 
sion is integral to higher education. The Congress understood that the area 
studies programs it had promoted had been shaped before the era of global 
economic competition and that their social science and humanities faculties, 
however positively significant in other regards, lacked connection to the new 
economic imperative. To Titl? VI it added Part B for international business, 
hoping in part that the juxtaposition with foreign language and area study 
programs would spark some creativity. It was at this point in the legislative 
history that corporate and local economic interests joined the national security 
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and academic interests in supporting this legislation. However, the lack of 
connection between area studies centers and business programs has persisted. 

Currently the international field is undergoing a paradigm shift along three 
fundamental dimensions. First, its rationale is moving beyond the predominant 
emphasis on national security toward a vigorous emphasis on economic change 
and international competitiveness. Second, the field is shifting its Washington 
focus toward additional centers whose interests are more heavily economic, 
such as Boston and Seattle, Philadelphia and Atlanta, i.e., toward nation-wide 
local interest alongside nation-state national interest. 

The evidence tliat the economic and accompanyinc technological develop- 
ments that today are the new dynamic in international education is to be found 
in all parts of the country. Economic concern and the relevance of higher 
education to international competitiveness led the Southern Governors Asso- 
ciation to establish its Advisory Council on International Education, the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education to work with the Western Cover-, 
nors Association in addressing issues of international trade and to survey 
international programs at academic institutions; the New England Board of 
Higher Education to undertake a project on the internationalization of the New 
England economy and its implications for higher education; and the National 
Governors Association to call for emphasis on international education, and 
specifically on foreign languages and geography in secondary and post- 
secondary education. 

Third, international education is moving beyond the production of experts, 
whose supply will continue to be essential, toward general education for 
citizenship and all the professions. Whereas the Fulbright program focuses on 
experts, technical assistance programs provide expertise to other countries, and 
area study programs create exjpertise, the globalization of the American 
economy is moving educational concern beyond such professional levels into 
the general domain. Attention is shifting from graduate education to under- 
graduate education, and internationalization has become important not only at 
the institutions educating toward expertise but at higher education institutions 
generally. At issue now is the approach to international education within general 
education. 

Ubiquitous Momentum 

While the chapters in this book focus mainly on the social sciences, the 
internationalization of curricula and innovation in international learning are 
occurring much more broadly, for example, in business education, foreign 
language study, and teacher training. 

Only recently has the business curriculum begun to incorporate international 
components and to do so across functional areas. Curricula were established 
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when the United States was more insular than it is today and when international 
commerce was peripheral and it was not so important to understand worldwide 
business conditions and opportunities. Indeed, a decade ago, the American 
Council on Education found that 75 percent of students completing business 
doctorates, i.e. , those who would constitute our future faculties, had never taken 
a course in the international aspects of their business studies. It became 
generally understood that cuniculum was lagging behind the development and 
promise of international business as the value of United States exports began 
to approach a quarter trillion dollars annually, our :lrms invested an equal 
amount abroad, foreign investment in this country became significant in 
numerous communities, we impxjrted neariy half the oil we consumed, exported 
a third of our farm products, and found that one sixth of our manufacturing 
jobs were related to exporting. Our service industries became international, as 
overseas loans by American banks exceeded $300 billion, the insurance 
business became increasingly international, and domestic transportation sys- 
tems became integral pe 's of the global market. The capital market, too, has 
demonstrated its global characteristic. In an era in which perhaps a third of our 
exporting and importing was being conducted within our multinational corpora- 
tions, the management of major corporations was becoming inherently inter- 
national. Moreover, the United States during the 1980s began to face growing 
trade deficits; the figure for 1986 exceeded $156 billion. As perhaps only 250 
firms account for 80% of our experts, exjx^rt participation has seemed very 
weak, suggesting lack of familiarity with exporting and a need for education to 
redress this deficiency. 

The American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB), which 
sets accreditation standards for business curricula, has become an engine of 
reform, illustrating the influence of external pressure in advancing curricular 
change. Through several phases, it developed an accreditation standard which 
made it very clear that every business student should be exposed to the 
international dimension through one or more elements of the cuniculum. 
Clearly, not all institutions will meet this standard in the same way, given 
differences in business school missions and capabilities. Some are meeting it by 
requiring students to take intemationedly focused courses outside the business 
schools, although AACSB's intent is to move toward internationalization within 
the business curriculum. 

Within that course of study, there are three strategic choices. One is to put 
everyone through an introductory course in international business. A second 
possibility, perhaps suitable to a few institutions having a very specialized 
faculty, is to require each student to take an international course within the 
major, e.g., in marketing, finance, accounting, or in management, which might 
even be broadened to include consideration of political context, labor move- 
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ments, and crosscultural communication. A third possibility, which surely is best 
for institiitions that have a small faculty or that produce generalists and 
managers whose careers will be in small businesses, is to pursue a modular 
infusion strategy. The shortage of candidates for faculty positions who have 
concentrated academically in international business is another factor leading 
most institutions to undertake modular infusion. 

Successful pursuit of the third option requires faculty development and the 
creation of model teaching, units. Such models are being developed and widely 
reviewed, and the AACSB has been responding to the latter need by providing 
a series of seminars across the country. In sum, faculty in numerous schools of 
business are considering the options and undertaking curricular inter- 
nationalization. 

Extraordinary, after a long period of declining enrollments, now reversed, 
is the revitalization of foreign language study. Among the causes of this reversal 
are the movement toward restoring or establishing more rigorous college 
entrance and psnerai curriculum requirements and the evidence that foreign 
language study promotes increasingly important crosscultural understanding 
and effective English usage. Probably an equally powerful causal factor is the 
economic and technological development that is changing the international 
dimension more generally. Indeed, new directions in foreign language learning 
illustrate this thesis. 

Despite their richness in the virtues of the humanities, language departments 
specializing in literature were losing enrollments at a time of very rapid expan- 
sion of both international communication and enrollments in colleges and 
universities. Interest grew in learning language for special purposes as well as 
for oral communication. Courses proliferated in business French, German, and 
Spanish, on some campuses in direct connection with business curricula. At the 
same time, in perhaps no other field has there developed such ubiquitous use 
of the new technologies: videocassettes, disks, narrowceist television, 
laboratories, interactive computer programs and satellitic communication are 
all being used to teach foreign languages, and generally in support of the thrust 
toward competence in communicating which is being stimulated by the global 
economy. 

Increasingly, foreign languages will be taught toward the objective of 
achieving oral proficiency, among other proficiencies. Oral proficiency testing 
is coming nationally, radiating outward from projects undertaken by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, and the Modem Language Association. Numerous colleges and 
universities have made inquiries to foundations about funding to move ahead. 
Proficiency testing will contribute to the renewal of the foreign language field, 
further signaling the importance of learning a language as a skill to be used. 
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Student motivation has already been affected by desire to present credentials 
to prospective employers. On the horizon are generally recognized national 
standards adapted from those developed by the federal government's Foreign 
Service Institute and Interagency Language Roundtable which will provide clear 
yardsticks of learning progress, moving the measurement of achievement from 
a semester-passed criterion to one based on the skill attained, with tracking and 
collaboration across levels of education and the opportunity to earn credentials 
however and whenever individuals choose. The use of tapes will ensure 
consistency in performance evaluation, and some academic language teachers 
are now qualifying as certifiers. We may anticipate benchmarks of account- 
ability forteachers and catalytic effects on curriculardevelopment and curricular 
evaluation, on the design of teaching materials, and on parallel testing in 
increasing numbers of languages. Another change is on a slightly more distant 
horizon. Much as language teaching developed toward teaching the 500 most 
used words, there will be development toward teaching the themes that are 
central to cross-cultural understanding and effective communication. In sum, 
fundamental change in the foreign language field Is another sign of a changing 
academic era, responding to a changing environment, with the result, as 
philosopher Thomas Kuhn has memorably said about paradigm shifts,that "the 
pieces are sorting themselves out and coming together in a new way," 

Global economic competitiveness is causing pressure to improve American 
education at all levels. Particularly stunning is the report by the Carnegie Forum 
Task Force on Teaching as a Profession,^^ wherein the introductory framework 
bears the subtitle "A Changing World Economy" and focuses mainly on meeting 
competition from Asia. Its basic message is that in a knowledge-based inter- 
national economy, the United States will have to lead through education in 
order to avoid suffering serious consequences. 

Teacher education is becoming subject to pressures for internationalization. 
In cooperation with the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education has 
promulgated an accreditation standard, the thrust of which Is that international 
education should be considered a fundamental part of basic education and that 
global perspectives should permeate all aspects of a teacher education program. 
The new standard is now in force for accreditation visits. Guidelines are being 
published for each set of curriculum components, including the liberal arts 
component. Seminars are being conducted across the country on how to 
implement the internationalization guidelines. 

The development of an accreditation standard is a long process. In part 
because numerous surveys have indicated that citizen knowledge about the rest 
of the world is low in comparison with that of inhabitants of many other 
countries, the international content of teacher education has been an issue for 
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longer than a decade. Since the schools are the key institutions of American 
citizen education, professional teacher and administrator conferences, including 
meetings of the chief state school officers, increasingly have addressed inter- 
national education. There have been curricular adaptations in high schools, 
among them world civilization courses. Several cities have established inter- 
national magnet high schools; Oregon and Nev/ York, among other states, have 
adopted a global education requirement, albeit loosely defined, for high school 
graduation. Textbook writers have been preparing classroom materials, more 
than 6,000 teachers have been involved in internationally focused in-service 
training programs, and many schools of education pennit the student teaching 
internship to occur outside the United states. Work on curricular materials for 
teacher education is underway at several universities. The project that was the 
impetus for nearly all the chapters in this book also included work at Ohio State 
University in preparing position papers on curricular programs in teacher 
education and the collection of syllabi of undergraduate courses in teacher 
education which include a significant amount of international content. 

Thus we can view this volume's treatment of liberal arts and social science 
disciplines in the context of a ubiquitous momentum for internationalization. 

The Academic Disciplines 

It is ultimately in the disciplines that we see the extent to which colleges and 
universities adapt to their changing environments. As the disciplines have 
evolved toward narrow specialization and as their focus has been on the 
development of theory and method, on science qua science, rather than on 
geographic content arenas, one might assume that there are major barriers to 
internationalization. The enormous growth of American universities and the 
concentration of databases and research money in this country have to some 
extent predisposed many disciplines toward American substantive concentra- 
tion. Moreover, research abroad tends to be costly. 

Yet, to contrary effect, some disciplines are obviously international at the 
core, probably especially geography and anthropology. In general, the evolu- 
tion of the disciplines has involved expansion of intellectual frameworks. 
Economics, for example, obviously has grown broader in perspective as the 
economic environment has developed from self-contained local units to nation- 
al communities and now to a global economy. There is pervasive evidence in 
the following chapters of the impact of international and indeed global change 
upon the disciplines. The evidence includes new theoretical constructs, new 
ways of doing research, the use of foreign data to test hypotheses, the emer- 
gence of a global perspective, and the involvement of an increasing number of 
faculty members. As the disciplines become more international, international 
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learning cxcurs as part of general learning, even in many courses whose titles 
do not convey such content. Textbooks provide signs of this change, and we 
can observe it in both business courses and social science courses. 

Brief introductions to three of the disciplines included in this volume will 
illustrate patterns of change: 

Communications/Journalism 

In this field , change can affect the continu ing education of adults. Journalism 
education increasingly reflects the era of global infomnation and connectedness 
because it is necessary to prepare media personnel to convey world news when 
every community is affected by international trends and events and when world 
news often has a local connection or local news can only be explained in an 
international context. 

Increasingly, courses treat differences between the work of U.S.-based and 
foreign-based reporters, transborder information flows, and comparisons of 
American and foreign broadcast and print media systems as they are influenced 
by economic and political circumstances, history, social structure, and local 
culture. Intended to enable future journalists to be sensitive to the contexts of 
the foreign news they will receive, edit, and present to American readers, 
listeners, and viewers, this approach has become essential to responsible 
joumaillsm. The perceptions gained also provide insight into foreign receptivity 
to different kinds of advertising, which is another facet of communication. 

Political Science 

This discipline is significantly American in its origins, and its main focus has 
been on American government and politics. In the 1960s the behavioral 
revolution pushed it from the study of formal structure and process toward a 
search for data to test hypotheses. The data and the excitement in this discipline 
were overwhelmingly American. 

Nonetheless, changing circumstances beyond the United States began to 
have an enormous effect on political science. Attention to the developing 
countries revealed that the focus on formal structures which had been charac- 
teristic of the study of European government would have little explanatory 
potential. There was a turn to sociological and economic analyses of the bases 
of politics, and a subfield of "comparative politics" replaced "foreign govern- 
ments." Comparative began to include American. Foreigners t^Lsted behavioral 
theory with their own data so that the validity of hypotheses tested in the United 
States became viewed in wider context. MeanwhOe, many political scientists 
became experts in various fields of public policy and, particularly as some public 
policies are transnational in their effects, there is growing concern with the 
comparative understanding of public policy. There is a rapidly growing subfield. 
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for example, of comparative political economy. The impact of external factors 
on decision making within countries has become manifest even in very large 
countries. All these phenomena are having the effect of blurring lines of 
separation between domestic and comparative or international divisions within 
political science. 

Often it is in courses in international relations or international politics that 
students acquire basic knowledge about this country*s interests in other 
countries and their interests in the United States, as well as the purposes, 
instruments, and patterns of foreign policy, international problems and their 
resolution, alliances, international organizations and diplomacy, and concepts 
of nationalism, sovereignty, balance of power, and interdependence. On many 
campuses there are also topical courses, for example on national security, 
deterrence, or anns control. In the teaching of such courses there is increasingly 
a global rather than a between-nations perspjcctive, as the economy, super- 
power rivalry, and communications systems have become global. While the 
nation-state rRmains the basic unit of action and analysis, the behavior of states 
is now commonly presented to students in the context of power, resources, 
motivation, and constraints in the global system. Also there is growing emphasis, 
beyond descriptions of interests and strategies, on explaining behavior and 
outcomes in the context of interactive world politics. These shifts signal the 
coming of a global perspective. 

History 

The field of history serves as a cornerstone of the general curriculum and of 
liberal education. If there is any one field in which a debate about relevance 
will be of general interest across a campus, that field will be history. At the cutting 
edge of change is a general debate atx^ut the appropriateness of the traditional 
freshman course in western civilization, which has a national enrollment of 
approximately 600,000 and has provided both a common intellectual ex- 
perience for great numbers of students and an instructional arena for improving 
student skills in writing and discussion. This traditional course has been 
defended as being fundamental to our understanding of our intellectual roots 
and continuing national interest in Europe as well as of the democratic and 
other cultural values which undergird our institutions and beha 'or. 

If there will be only one basic non-American history course? in any cur- 
riculum, its choice depends on relevance. Leading historians are asking whether 
a course focused on Westem civilization, which reflects what was overwhelm- 
ingly important in the world when such courses were created between the World 
Wars, is adequate in a post-colonial world in which more of our national trade 
is with Asia than with Europe and a large proportion of the political and strategic 
problerns we face in the world are not European. The issue, some say, is not 
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only what students need to know to make sease of the their world, but is also 
becoming a matter of ethnic roots: Western civilization courses reflected and 
integrated the cultural heritages of most Immigrants to this country years ago, 
but today, as the number of blacks, Hispanics, and Asians in the United States 
increases, some parts of the country are on the verge of having majority 
populations of quite different roots. Given the globalization of both politics and 
the economy, say the advocates of change, it is time to develop the third phase 
of history's contribution to civic education: from American history to Western 
civilization to global history. 

Increasingly at issue is how to reconcile the focus on Western civilization 
with a world view. Central to possibilities for reconciliation is the development 
of a new field of world history that is moving beyond the presentation of parallel 
continental histories and seeking organization around new conceptual con- 
structs. Changes in scope are bringing changes in proportional treatment 
assigned to component topics and in the level of generalization. Changes in the 
focus of inquiry lead to changed methods of inquiry, to discovering new patterns 
and conveying a different understanding of history, with more comparison and 
probably more emphasis on long-term processes, groups of people and cross- 
cultural analysis. Within the discipline, such change would be a fundamental 
shift, as was the behavioral revolution in the social sciences. It can change 
expectations about what historians should know and teach and change the 
graduate education of historians. These things are starting to happen, while at 
the same time a wider circle of academics is becoming concerned about the 
objectives of the survey course in a global era. 

Reaching Undergraduates 
Within the last five years, nearly half the nation's colleges and universities 
have been considering ways to increase the international aspects of their 
curricula. It Ls now generally assumed that international education is an essential 
component of general education, that a true liberal arts education must be 
International in scope, and that all students not in the liberal arts should be 
exposed to international perspectives. Even if a university is distinguished in 
aspects of its international dimension, its average student may proceed through 
the undergraduate years without exposure to international content unless it 
occurs in entry level courses. The current issue is how to reach the students most 
appropriately. In addressing this issue, one commonly experiences any or c-!l of 
the following overlapping tensions. 
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Core Courses or Distribution Requirements 

The easiest way to ensure that students are exposed to international content 
is to require a suitable course and to define any number of courses as suitable. 
Many institutions have done this. Some have designed new courses, notably to 
enable students to meet an institutions's new requirements thai they take a 
course introducing them to non-Western cultures. In this distribution require- 
ments model, each discipline typically offers its own courses as it defines them. 
Some disciplines have a vested interest in the pattern of options, others seek 
inclusion. The selection of an options approach to meet a general purpose has 
the advantage of involving several disciplines. It is much more demanding and 
challenging to design a particular core course, on the global economy, for 
example. There are costs of faculty development and new teaching loads, and 
often one meets skepticism about the intellectual depth of survey courses as well 
as the intellectual challenge of creating them. The designation of a core course 
requires a general agreement that its content is so fundamentally important as 
to be part of general education; indeed, it must meet a generd need more 
appropriately and powerfully than can be accomplished by optional courses 
representing a variety of perspectives. The cleissic core course is Western 
Civilization, whose appropriateness now is subject to re-evaluation. 

Area Studies or Functionalist Approaches. 

Especially since significant numbers of faculty members are area studies 
specialists, it has often been area studies that have tugged the disciplines in 
international directions. Several disciplines, notably geography, history, and 
political science, typically offer courses focusing on world areas, and there is a 
sharp increase in demand for courses focusing on China and Japan. Prestigious 
and large institutions tend to offer area study programs. While they usually are 
a form of piofessional education at the graduate level, there also are under- 
graduate area study programs. However, very few institutions have the critical 
mass of resources needed to offer a strong area studies program in any world 
region. For most institutions, other approaches to international education are 
more appropriate. Some have moved toward a globally focused curriculum 
based on world problems, issues, or topics such as economic development, 
national security, population trends, food and mineral resources, and environ- 
mental protection. 

Disciplinorit]; or InterdiscipHnarit}; 

One school of thought holds that students nt^ interdisciplinary approaches 
because understanding world problems requ -es multiple perspectives and 
because graduates will enter a working world criaiacterized by interdisciplinary 
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problem-solving in contexts of intenrelated systems. Programs in area studies, 
global perspectives, and world issues are interdisciplinary, £is are majors in 
international relations and some civilizational and intercultural approaches. 
There hais been so much focus on international studies in the interdisciplinary 
sense that one often may look p>ast the disciplinary. Most of the courses are 
within a discipline, and many faculty believe that it is fundamentally important 
for students to gain international understanding with the rigor and conceptual 
tools associated with the disciplines. Internationalization may be promoted by 
comparative analysis within tb*? disciplines. Institutions which seek the infusion 
of international perspectives throughout the curriculum presume infusion within 
the disciplines. To internationalize a curriculum actually means to institutionalize 
that change within the disciplines; this achieved, the interdisciplinary and 
multidisciplinary acquire much greater strength. 

Different institutions will address the approach to internationalization dif- 
ferently, in keeping with their mission and resources. Many approaches have 
merit, but one element is fundamental: the contribution of the academic 
disciplines. The disciplines are the bedrock, providing depth of knowledge, 
theoretical understanding, modes of analysis, and substantive building blocks 
for interdisciplinarity. The strength of any interdisciplinary approach is a 
function of the contributions of the disciplines. Faculty commitment and support 
for internationalization may reflect the structural, curricular, and inter-personal 
political reality of the department. 

The Disciplines among the Causes of Internationalization 
In the chapters that follow and on campuses across the country there is 
evidence of a pervasive and increasing internationalization of the disciplines. 
Occasionally it is nascent, yet it is also ubiquitous. It is an academic megatrend. 
Multifaceted internationalization is occurring rapidly on the campuses because 
the disciplines' practitioners are contributing to the processes. Departments are 
seeking faculty with international backgrounds, advocating international cur- 
ricular content, and contributing to the building of international program^s. 
Accordingly, the disciplines have become causal factors contributing to the 
internationalization of higher education. Indeed, without them there would be 
little internationalization beyond student exchange. 

The internationalization of the disciplines is one of five causes of the 
internationalization of higher education. The most powerful cause is the global 
economic transfonnation. It is a second wave, following global political-military 
aspects of national security. The larger wave, felt in local communities in all 
parts of the country, it is the primary reason for increased student enrollment 
in international business courses and in ;rit(?mational relations courses in the 
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liberal arts as well as for the resurgence of foreign language learning. The global 
economy is bringing new and reinforced relevance to the international dimen- 
sion of academic activity, and the impact is ubiquitous and profound. It is 
causing internationalization to be arguably the most powerful substantive 
redirection in the history of American higher education. 

There used to be two ideological extremes of advocacy for international 
education, one driven by concerns about national security, the other by 
humanitarian considerations. Economic change, which has made the inter- 
national local, has transcended these advocacies and broadened the scope of 
international studies and the constituency for international education. 

A third cause of internationalization is the consciousness-raising provided 
by the numerous national reports, which have been widely read and mutually 
reinforcing. 

A fourth factor Is the coming of accreditation standards requiring inter- 
national content in the curriculum, first in business education and newly in 
teacher education. 

For the fifth factor, we turn to people. Internationalization is progressing 
because all three human elements — leaders, students, and faculties — are ad- 
vancing it. There has been a rise to campus leadership of individuals with 
international experience who are committed to intemationeil education. These 
people are defining the vision, leading the planning, and directing the change. 
This phenomenon coincides with a rapid growth in the number of incoming 
and currently enrolled students who have traveled abroad, who envision 
internationally related careers, and who expect their education to have an 
international component. 

Faculties also have become more international in their inter sts and increas- 
ingly are inclined toward a global perspective. Across the country they are 
offering a remarkable array of topically focused international courses. To some 
extent there is a status "pecking order" associated with international activity: 
international opportunities increase with the level of faculty achievement; the 
greater the activity of a department, the more internationally oriented its faculty 
becomes, with the major research universities having become pervasively 
international in perspective, activity, and professional contacts. State univer- 
sities as well as many community colleges and private institutions have become 
involved increasingly in technical assistance programs involving faculty assign- 
ments abroad. It is a general phenomenon that the most acceptable and desired 
area of faculty development, in addition to the acquisition of computer skills, is 
in the international domain. Many colleges and universities are utilizing over- 
seas centers and federal contractual relationships as means of advancing the 
internationalization of their faculties. The changing vision of the faculties Is 
internationalizing the disciplines and shaping the curricular future. 
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Conclusions and Agenda 

Because of the internationalization of nearly every aspect of American life, 
international education has become a centerpiece of discussion at campuses 
across the country. Numerous institutions are defining their educational mission 
to include international education and are developing an integrative planning 
framework for the advancement of international activities. In parallel, they have 
been considering afresh what kind of learning will be most important for the 
future and should be basic to the undergraduate experience. Perhaps 
everywhere this question has been asked, the answer has included an inter- 
national focus. The chapters that follow confirm that at the same time the 
disciplines are undergoing a conspicuous internationalization. 

Like the scientific revolution, internationalization is leading to a ubiquitous, 
pervasive and pennanent redirection of the intellectual framework. Yet, like the 
early scientific revolution, it is a disorderly de'^elopment, lacking clear definition, 
boundaries, and agreement. It is a many-splendored chaos with momentum, 
and it is crossdisciplinary. 

These chapters establish very clearly that the disciplines influence one 
another and find one another relevant as they seek a global perspective. This 
finding is not consistent with the standard assumption that the disciplines are 
entities unto themselves, segmenting knowledge in such narrow ways as to 
make it difficult to gain a world view. To the contrary, they have been looking 
to one another for new frameworks, strategies of inquiry, and modes of 
explication. Shared commitment to behavioral science has brought them 
together, and shared commitment to international knowledge has brought 
people from different disciplines into such professional organizations as the 
Intemational Studies Association. To the extent that international studies are 
inherently interdisciplinary, they are conducive to the integration of the dis- 
ciplines. There is much creativity at the junctures of the disciplines as well as in 
response to extemal change. One may wonder whether the powerfully integra- 
tive force of technological and economic globalization will accelerate the fuzzing 
of disciplinary boundaries. 

The chapters that follow could have catalytic effects. They are rich in 
perspectives and serve as a means by which the disciplines may inform one 
another about their internationalization. Although a few of the authors have 
addressed the questions of what a student should know and how that 
knowledge is related to the mission of his or her discipline, it is clear that overall 
consideration of this question within the disciplines remains weak. This is an 
important question at a time that national reports and academic institutions have 
provided formulations of the purposes of undergraduate education which 
include intemational education among those purposes at the same time that the 
disciplines are becoming more intemational. Faculty members typically regard 
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themselves first as members of their disciplines and secondly as members of 
their employing institutions. The latter have made their objectives much clearer 
than have the former. As the disciplines today are expected to contribute to 
international education, it follows that a constructive next step for the disciplines 
to take would be to address their goals for inter-^+ional education and tlie 
learning outcomes they might provide. These chaptens provide a collection of 
considerations toward meeting that challenge. 

The agenda for undergraduate international education within the disciplines 
is otherwise mainly in the areas of program development and dissemination. 
There is a need to make known the exemplary programs that are being 
developed, to circulate syllabi, and to encourage and provide programs for 
faculty development. There also is a need for impact on the production of new 
Ph.D.'s who will become our next generation of professors and in this regard 
a need for the encouragement of research which incorporates international 
content. First of all. however, there is a need for dialogue, for a national 
conversation about the role of the academic disciplines in the development of 
international education. This volume is intended to contribute to that conver- 
sation. 

This is a time for reflection and fresh creativity. There is a conceptual 
challenge ahead and an intellectual agenda to be shaped. There is also a 
leadership function in linking the visions of institutions, learning outcomes, and 
the role of the academic disciplines. 
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on Learning Project on Undergraduate Education: Education and The World View," 
in New Directions in InternatioT}al Education. The Annals of the American Academ}^ of 
Political and Social Science, 449 (1980) 102-13. 
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1^ International Education Project, Business and International Education 
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commissioned by the National Council on Foreign Language and International Studies 
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Business School Curriculum (Washington, D.C: American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, 1981). 

1^ A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century;. Rejjprt of the Task Force on 
Teaching as a Profession (Washington, D.C: Carnegie Fonim on Education and the 
Economy, 1986). 
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Traditionally among the most international of the disciplines, geography is 
undergoing a revival stemming from the fundsimental relevance of geographic 
knowledge in an era of global interdep>endenciGs and the widely expressed 
concern, based on numerous surveys, that the typiced student's geographic 
knowledge is deficient. 

This section on geography reflects the achievements of two projects under- 
taken by the Association of American Geographers. The Association was 
publishing a booklet, Geographi; and International Knowledge (1982), at the 
time that the NCFUS Project on International Education in the Undergraduate 
Disciplines was beginning; this booklet was a product of the Association's 
Committee on Geography and International Studies. When it joined the 
NCFLIS project, the Association proceeded to a second stage of activity. It 
expanded on the themes it had addressed in the booklet, added a focus on 
cultureand nationality, and published a book by a group of authors, Geographi; 
in Internationalizing the Undergraduate Curriculum (1985), edited by Sal- 
vatore J. Natoli and Andrew R. Bond. The Association's overall design was 
parallel to that of the other disciplinary associations working with NCFLIS; its 
book includes five chapters and a section on instructional strategies. 

The following pages include the text of the original booklet, which focuses 
on the International characteristics of geography, the contributions of 
geographic curricula to international studies, and international applications of 
geography. One chapter from the Association's 1985 book, Marvin W. 
Mikesell's "Culture and Nationality," is also included. 
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in 1921 the geographer Isaiah Bowman, who advised President Woodrow 
Wilson on new boundaries after World War I, published a magisterial 
survey of the problems of his time and called it The New World. Today we 
also face a new world, as will each succeeding generation. 

Now we can see the terrestrial globe as a unit and recall Archibald MacLeish's 
words describing the famous photograph taken by the Apollo VIII mission — the 
earth with the moon's cratered surface across the foreground: "To see the earth 
as we now see it» small and blue and beautiful in that eternal silence where it 
floats, is to see ourselves as riders on the earth together."^ 

We can now capture the unity and the limitations of our earthly home In 
such phrases as "One World," "Planet Earth," and "Spaceship Earth." But the 
surface of this earth, our home, our source of food and energy, and the site of 
our economic and social activities, is limited and fragile. The earth's resources 
are finite and the environment is easily degraded and polluted. Our activities 
upset ecological balances at peril to our future. At the same time science and 
technology enlarge the available resources. In many countries population is 
increasing at an alarming rate, is out-stripping the pace of economic growth, 
and can endanger the area itself and neighboring areas as well. The highly 
localized nature of the world's energy resources poses many international 
problems. 

The world has shrunk for communication and travel. Most areas are 
accessible within minutes by telephone and television can capture a crisis 
anywhere for millions of viewers in many lands. Jet aircraft connect most cities 
on all continents within almost twenty-four hours. 

Yet the world is also fragmented. More than 150 countries are now members 
of the United Nations and the number continues to grow. Race, religion, 
language, nationalism, ideologies, and rivalries separate people from one 
another. 
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Now more than ever, citizens of the United States and of other countries 
cannot be ignorant of the world, its nature, its divisions, its Interrelations, and 
its problems. Nevertheless, American ignorance about the world persists and 
has been reported at great length in the press and in educational journals over 
the past several years. Several recent studies among Americans have docu- 
mented their lack of foreign language proficiency, knowledge about other 
cultures, and understanding about important international relationships ^ 

We might ask why our nation's education system has failed to teach its 
citizens about other nations, their languages, and their cultures. In a 1980 survey 
by the Educational Testing Service, only twenty-eight percent of college seniors 
could correctly identify a curve representing the world's past and probable 
future consumption of fossil fuels, such as petroleum, natural gas, and coal. 
Although the standard of living of the United States depends upon the supply 
of these sources of energy, only twenty-nine percent could recognize the 
member nations of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) , 
the organization largely responsible for the recent dramatic increases in the price 
of gasoline. Only twenty-four percent could properly distinguish a basic cause 
of the great global problem of inadequate nutrition.^ A study of eighth-grade 
students in the United States found that only thirty-five percent could correctly 
identify Egypt on a map and only thirty-one percent could identify the United 
Kingdom.^ 

Along with reports on the inadequacy of American education to deal with 
global problems at many levels — diplomatic, commercial, industrial, scientific, 
cultural, and educational— came a string of sobering documents on the urgency 
of many international problems.^ Such reports as North-South: A Program for 
Survival Overcoming World Hunger, and Global 2000, all published in 1980, 
point to increasing conflict among nations, the specter of future mass starvation, 
floods of refugees, greater food instability and dependency, monetary crises, 
and an intensifying stmggle for control of renewable and non- renewable natural 
resources. Standing over it all, of course, is the apocalyptic threat of the 
incineration of humankind in the nuclear fireball. 

People cannot resolve such problems without knowing the facts and under- 
standing their meaning. Geography can contribute to an informed world view 
and thus to a favorable international climate for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and for productive measures to ameliorate many world problems. 

Perhaps no one has contributed more than novelist James A. Michener to 
helping us understand a number of foreign cultures and countries, and he has 
emphasized the role of geography in this understanding: 

The more I work in the social studies field the more convinced I become that 
geography is the foundation of all... When 1 begin work on a new area ... 1 
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invariably start with the best geography I can find.... I need to ground nnyself in 
the fundamentals which have governed and in a sense limited humem 
development.... The virtue of the geographical approach is that it forces the 
reader to relate mein to his en\nronment. It forestalls loose gcnereilization 
founded mainly on good intentions or hope. It gives a solid footing to 
speculation and it reminds the reader that he is dealing with real human beings 
who are just as circumscribed as he.... With the growing emphasis on ecology 
and related problems of the environment, geography will undoubtedly grow in 
importimce and relevance.... I suppose that my books on Hawaii, Israel and 
Spain have won a rather wide readership primarily because my work — canried 
on over periods of many years — has provided a solid tactile bdise for what I had 
to say. My characters were not drifting in space; they were rooted in the 
ground.^ 

Intemationol Characteristics of Geographic 
Geography illuminates many aspects of the wodd in which we live, and it 
can make strong and necessary contributions to international knowledge. Some 
particular contributions of the discipline follow 

o Geography clarifies the intenelationships and associations in and among 
specific habitats on the face of the globe because it deals with the totality 
of human-land relations that require knowledge of natural resources and 
their physical and biological environments on one hand, and of societies, 
cultures, and economies on the other. 

• Geography portrays location and its significance on thematic maps that 
show more accurately than any other portrayal the important relation- 
ships to other places. These powerful tools clarify many important and 
fundamental relationships. 

• Geography focuses on how constituent parts of the world differ from one 
another in their associated resources, cultures, and economies. Through 
regional geography we can develop an appreciation of the rich diversity 
of the world and the reasons for differences among countries and 
regions. 

• Geography studies how commodities, capital, ideas, and political influen- 
ces move between and among nations. Geography thereby demonstrates 
how distances, routes, and transport modes influence the relations 
among countries of the world. 

• Geography views the earth as a unit and puts individual countries, 
regions, and problems in a worid context. 
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Environment and Society; 

Geography is unusual among social sciences, and among tiie sciences 
generally, in its concern with the interconnections between the environment 
and society, and between resources and the economy. Geographers regard the 
bio-physical realm as equal to the nation-state In the ways nations conduct their 
daily affairs. The anthropologist Robert H. Lowie saw clearly the importance of 
natural conditions for culture: "Everything that contributes to our insight into 
the conditions offered by nature deepens our insights into the character of 
culture."^ 

Because nations and their people gather, modify, and exchange resources 
within and among the world's patterns of human settlement, geographers use 
these patterns as a basic context for study. Locations of resources and other 
phenom.ena are mailers of profound importance within the framework of 
human settlements. Significant also are the people's perceptions of resources 
they use to fashion a livelihood, and these resources include both natural 
features and the accumulated physical and cultural structures. 

In studying the interrelationships of environment and society, geographers 
draw on their own field observations and on the findings of other physical and 
social scientists to create an integrated understanding of the environment used 
by human groups. Tnrough field investigations and case studies geographers 
can both perceive and demonstrate how a place functions, whether it be a ranch, 
a coffee estate, a village, an urban "commuter field," or larger parts of the earth, 
such as provinces or nations. 

Geographers are also alert to economic and social relationships that extend 
beyond the immediate area where environment and society interact. If sheep 
are overgi-azing certain areas of Iran, it may be because there is a large market 
for karakul coats in Europe and prices for skins there are high, rather than 
because of an inherent local imbalance between stock-keeping and pasturage. 
Local circumstances alone can seldom explain the human use of environment 
and the environment-society interrelatior^ships in a place. In studying the 
environment and sociely, geographers constantly discover and follow threads 
of connection that link people and places everywhere. 

Maps and Location 

The geographer is expert in constructing and using maps that depict 
locations and distributions. The map itself serves as a concrete example of how 
different the world looks from different angles. It is important to note that each 
country sees the world from the viewpoint of its own locations, histo'^% 
economy, and culture. 

A map is not scenery; it is not a decoration to be hung on the wall behind 
the news announcer or placed on book covers. The map Is a tool that helps 
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each of us gain a concrete understanding of relationships that places have with 
other places and the relationships that societies have with environment and 
resources. 

Yet we receive constant veminders of how ignorance and wisdom coexist. 
TheNorthSouth (or Brandt Commission) report contains much that is percep- 
tive, useful, and well reasoned. Nevertheless, the map chosen for its cover, land 
in bright red with a black boundary dividing countries of the "North" from those 
of the "South," leaves much to be desired. Inside the cover is the following 
statement: "The map on the front cover is based upon the Peters Projection 
rather than the more familiar Mercator Projection." It then claims that the 
"projection represents an important step away from the prevailing Eurocentric 
geographical and cultural concept of the world," but this projection is neither 
more nor less Eurocentric than Mercator's, nor is any other. Mapmakers can 
put any place at the center of the world. 

Since the earth is a sphere, no flat map can depict at the same time true 
areas, true angles or direction, true distances, and true shapes. Only a globe 
can accurately show them all at once. In a flat map one must choose which 
quality is important for a specific purpose, either for the whole world or for parts 
of it. Once the purpose is clear, the geographer or cartographer can select or 
design the projection that best serves this purpose. 

As a visual device, the map appeals to our mind's need to integrate and 
synthesize knowledge. Its value is that it says things to us in a different, 
non-verbal way. It tells us things we cannot know in other ways, and it does it 
all with amazing economy. 

The marriage of computer technology with map generation has made it 
possible for maps to illustrate particular points and with minimal delay and cost.^ 
For example, figure 1 was generated and posted in one geography department 
within one hour of the announcement of the rele2ise of the American hostages 
being held in Iran. In real time one could trace their path as they returned to 
the United States over several days in January 1981. 

The azimuthal equidistant projection shows true direction, distance, and 
path from one place on the globe to other places and presents one picture of 
accessibility of the world to the given center. Figure 2 presents the world as seen 
from Moscow. The map shows the distance and shortest route over land and 
water surfaces one '?ould follow in a direct flight from Moscow to other parts 
of the globe. North America lies on the other side of Scandinavia and Green- 
land. Figure 3 presents the world as seen from Beijing (Peking) with Japan and 
mainland Asia nearby, and the United States beyond Siberia, Alaska, and 
Canada. Figure 4 shows the world In relation to Washington, D.C. Leaders of 
the Soviet Union, China, and the United sStates see the world from very different 
angles, physically as well as politically. 
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Figure 1. Route of the hostages, 20 January 1981. 
Computer-generated two-point equidistant projection aligned on Washington, 
D.C., and Tehran. 




Figure 2. 

Computer-generated azimuthal equidistant projection centered on Moscow. 
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Figure 3. 

Azimuthal equidistant projection centered on Beijing, Peoples* Republic of China. 
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Maps are major tcxDls for understanding many types of relationships in 
specific places. Figure 5 portrays vividly the high degree of concentration of 




Figure 5. Population in relation to rainfall, East Africa 
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population in three countries of East Africa: Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda. 
This map poses a major question: Why is the distribution of population so very 
inregular, with heavy concentrations in some areas separated by thinly 
populated stretches? Without the map we may not be sufficiently aware of the 
concentration or be inspired to study the relationship with other phenomena, 
such as the role of farm size and economic viability, land ownership, population 
pressure, agricultural productivity, and particularly the amount of rainifall. 

The World Bank has introduced a new type of map based on LANDSAT 
images. These maps depict land cover or land use and serve as geo-data bases 
for regional planning. Compared with maps compiled in traditional ways, they 
are inexpensive and quick to produce and are especially valuable in providing 
cartographic information for many pooriy-mapped overseas areas. The World 
Bank has produced such maps for the state of Orissa, in India, for Nepal, and 
for Bangladesh.^ 

Maps such as these pose serious questions about the relationships among 
peoples, among countries, and between environment and society. The essential 
point is that the map is a multi-faceted tool. A thorough knowledge of its 
versatility can help us gain a correspondingly thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of our world. 

Realms and Regions 

From maps, which depict location, relative position, and associated 
phenom-ena, it is logical to consider another key concept in geography: the 
region, which integrates in a specific area the diverse physical and human 
phenomena that vary markedly in their distribution and expression on the 
surface of the earth. 

Regional geography courses have long been a comerstone of under- 
graduate geographic education, and the idea that one might become an "area 
specialist'* often is bom in classes of this kind. At the introductory level these 
tend to take the form of comprehensive "worid regional" overviews, in which 
students gain a broad, highly generalized perspective on the great geographic 
realms. At upper levels such courses focus upon individual realms, such as 
Southeast Asia or Africa south of the Sahara, and their characteristics. 

The regional tradition of geography contributes enonnously to a better 
understanding of the world by students whose education otherwise includes 
only limited systematic study of foreign areas. Classical regional geography has 
among its merits the integration of information about environments as well as 
societies, so 'that students can begin to comprehend the ways that people with 
different cultures and in various environments organize themselves and their 
activities spatially. A sizeable and distinguished literature reflect this preoccupa- 
tion. 
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Pericxls of intense intellectued ferment have often stined geography. During 
the 1950s and 1960s, regional geography underwent intense examination and 
to some extent geographers diverted attention and energies to other subfields 
of geogiaphy.^^ Geographers questioned whether possible ethnocentrism 
colored their studies or whether long-held generalizations were still valid. As 
courses in regional geography were curtailed, thousands of students lost the 
opportiuiity to turn to it for a spatial orientation to the world realms in which 
they might be developing an interest. 

The intense examination of regional geography*s content and philosophy 
resulted in some positive changes: increasing the emphasis on field work, 
improving language competence, and establishing stronger affiliations with area 
programs. The reinvigorated regional geography emerged unmatched as a 
vehicle to convey world understanding. The fundamental world-regional 
framework that identifies major geographic realms continues to constitute a 
powerful pedagogic device. Regional studies confinn essential homogeneities 
and highlight internal diversities; they can be based effectively upon a 
prodigious array of both topical and sub-regional studies done by geographers 
in the field. Regional geography examines dominant as well as exceptional 
environments at various scales; it affords opportunities for comparative study 
(for example, of cultural adaptation to similar environments in widely separated 
areas of the world); it is surely the most relevant approach to problems of 
resource distribution and consumption; it provides insights into forces behind 
the location of economic activities; and it creates a substantive background for 
any understanding of spatial-political accommodation. Primarily, however, 
regional geography reveals that, in a world of change and interaction, traditions 
remain strong, retain their distinctions, and attitudes and values often differ 
sharply from those held in the United States. 

Regional geography can also contribute to international studies in the 
abstract, by developing an appreciation and respectful understanding of the 
achievements and problems of societies and cultures other than one's own. 
Comprehending cnicial aspects of the historic development, and, more impor- 
tantly, of the spatial legacy of colonialism in Africa is fundamental to assessing 
the obstacles to future development faced by African states. The regional 
configurations defined by the federal map of India can be appreciated no better 
than through a geographical view of India's internal diversity. 

Spotiol hteroction 

It is hardly necessary to underscore the interconnectedness of the modem 
world, but in the context of international education it is appropriate to em- 
phasize geography's long-term concern with "spatial Interaction." 
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The study of spatied interaction involves analyzing flows, interdependence, 
underlying stixictures, and actual and potential scarcity of resources. Resource 
location and movement is central to understanding even the broadest outiines 
of interactance networks. The geography of energy, in an international context, 
is the geography of highly localized resources, of vulnerable pipelines, narrow 
straits, and great distances between producing and consuming areas, of increas- 
ingly inaccessible reserves, of sharp differences in cultures, economies, and 
policies, as well as of the patterns of production and consumption. 

An intricate structure of relationships exists among participants in inter- 
national trade, a structure that is under stress from various directions. In the 
United States partial dependence upon imported oil is currently a primary 
concern: policy mistakes (made in ignorance of political and cultural realities in 
foreign areas) have especially serious consequences. The United States also 
imports large quantities of strategic minerals, some of them from areas under- 
going major political-ideological change (Zimbabwe, Namibia). Again, the 
geographic perspective is crucial, relating economic matters to political, 
ideological, and spatial ones. 

Geographic manifestations of world interaction include not only the move- 
ment of fuels, minerals, and manufactured products but also the production and 
distribution of food (like energy, a potential strategic weapon), the development 
of a variety of international alliances and blocs, the extension of national 
jurisdiction over maritime areas, the growing international competition in the 
Antarctic, and the changing functions of international political boi ndaries. The 
slogan, "a bushel for a barrel," widely voiced during the frustrations of the 
energy crisis of the early 1970s, oversimplifies a dangerous and one-sided (i.e. , 
non-geographic) view of worid production. The ideas behind such a slogan 
erroneously limit the alternatives available to OPEC countries not only for 
selling their petroleum but also for importing food. Above-average grain 
harvests in exporting countries such as Argentina and Australia can dramatically 
minimize the impact of food as an American political instrument, A geographic 
perspective is necessary to understand conrectly the long-term global distribu- 
tion systems. 

The rising pressure on known and accessible natural resources has opened 
an era of seabed exploration and exploitation that is changing both the 
economic and political worid map. The North Sea has become virtually oc- 
cupied territory, studded by oil-drilling platforms and crossed by an expanding 
network of pipelines. In effect, the political map of Western Europe is being 
redrawn as Norway's boundary with the United Kingdom on the continental 
shelf takes on a significance comparable to its land boundary with Sweden. The 
seaward rush has extended maritime jurisdictions so that a worldwide, 2(X)-mile 
Exclusive Economic Zone is about to make its appearance, possibly a fore- 
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runner of 200-milG maritime sovereignties. Already a further step— the mid- 
ocean median line— has been mooted. This comparatively quiet tenritorial 
transformation is now extending into the Antarctic, where national claims (in 
abeyance since the signing of the Antarctic Treaty) may soon renew their 
appearance on land as well as at sea. Unchecked exploitation of maritime fauna 
in Antarctic seas may disturb and endanger marine food webs throughout the 
world. 

The formation of groups of states is transforming the world map. The 
concept of international associations for cooperative purposes is not new, but 
the number and types of blocs, unions, alliances, and other international 
organizations is unprecedented. The geography of supra-nationalism reveals 
changing realms of the world, resulting in large measure from interstate 
economic, political, cultural, and strategic associations. One significant result 
involves the changing functions of certain intennational boundaries. Thus 
political boundaries within international blocs tend to display functional decline, 
whereas boundaries between blocs become more divisive (and are often 
marked by barriers against movement). States acting in unison, such as the 
Associationof South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), can have far-reaching effects 
on international affairs. ANigeria-Ied Organization of African Unity (OAU) may 
yet pose a more powerful challenge to South Africa than might any individual 
or front-line group of states. International organizations extend the "reach" of 
strong states and augment the position of less influential countries; they con- 
stitute a growing element in global interaction. 

World interaction affects everyone. A frost in Brazil raises coffee prices in 
the United States; a strike in Africa's Copperbelt affects American metal 
producers. A poor wheat harvest in the United States and Canada threateris 
the hungry of South Asia and may reduce the quality of the diet in the Soviet 
Union, A host of geographic studies of such relationships give proof of the 
discipline's usefulness in this aspect of international education. 

Global Perspectives 

Geographers are not only trained in working with a global scale, but are 
also comfortable in such work. According to the National Council for the Social 
Studies, "Global education refers to efforts to cultivate in young people a 
perspective of the world which emphasizes the interconnections among cul- 
tures, species, and the planet. The purpose of global education is to develop in 
youth the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to live effectively in a world 
possessing limited natural resources and characterized by ethnic diversity, 
cultural pluralism, and Increasing interdependence," Geographic learning is 
essential to global education. 
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Of all the socied and natural sciences, geography has perhaps the strongest 
international, global tradition. This results in part from the early roles of 
geographers as explorers and cartographers, and it has been sustained through 
the discipline's twentieth-century modernizations. The relationships bet'.veen 
human societies and natural environments were first studied at global scal(c?s, 
and from these speculative efforts there developed the clear need for greater 
objectivity through measurement and classification. World climatic, pedologic, 
and biotic schemata evolved from these early regionaiizations, and these hav'> 
been revised and refined numerous times. Students thus acquire a global 
functional-regional overview at the outset of their undergraduate educ?;aon, 
because virtually every introductory sequence (whether physical or human 
geography) incorporates a world perspective. 

Geography has benefitted from a number of long-continuing discussions 
arising from global assessments. Models and theories developed from localized 
data are tested in broader context. These ideas were — and continue to 
be— studied not only as theoretical constructs but also for their illumination of 
the world at large. 

Geography's global perspective continues in upp^ar-lcvel education as well 
as in introductory studies. The systematic subfields of geography (whether 
political, cultural, economic, medical, urban, or agricultural) place their subject 
matter in an international context, thus promoting global communication and 
understanding. Professional geographers working in international spheres have 
been trained in both regional and topical fields of specialization. A cadre of 
university and college faculty with experience in foreign areas exists with 
considerable international experience and with knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages. During the 1960s, when international studies centers and 
programs emerged in many institutions of higher learning, this international 
tradition of geography proved a valuable asset. It is an asset to be exploited 
again in a time when international understanding must be strengthened in both 
the pre-college and the college curricula. 

Contr'lhutions of Geographic Curricula to Ir)terr\ationaI Studies 
Developing a world citizenship perspective is a major goal of educational 
institutions in a global age.^^ The rest of the world increasingly affects the lives 
of Americans as the behaviors of Americans affect other nationalities. Decisioris 
and behaviors of one group have both transnational and transgenerational 
consequences. A well-educated person needs to make judgments in managing 
cultural diversity and change; managing human-environment relations; manag- 
ing population growth and the Inequities in the distribution of well-being, 
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power, and safety; and managing conflict and violence. Geographic educa- 
tion contributes heavily to the ability to make such judgments. 

As part of its project on Education and the World View, the Council on 
Learning commissioned the Educational Testing Service to conduct a Survey 
of Global Understanding with a nationally representative random sample of 
3,000 undergraduate students at 185 colleges and universities. Although an 
interdisciplinary committee developed the survey, It nevertheless contained a 
large amount of what geographers teach in college courses.'^^ Yet the survey 
revealed that college seniors averaged only half a geography course per student 
and that sixty percent of the students had taken no college geography courses. 
The entire student sample (equally composed of two-year coL^^je students and 
freshmen and seniors in four-year institutions) averaged only forty-three per- 
cent correct answers on a global understanding test and seniors alone scored 
only fifty percent correct, not a particularly satisfying result.^'^ A clear need 
exists for a more substantial role for geography in the curriculum of American 
schools and colleges. 

As The Atlantic Council of the United States observed: "The work of the 
President's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies, and 
surveys by the fonner Office of Education, the Educational Testing Service, the 
Council on Learning, and others have all revealed a frightening degree of 
ignorance, even on the parts of university and graduate students, of the 
contemporary world around us. They have revealed grave deficiencies in 
knowledge of geography, any foreign language, basic political science, 
economics, and modem history, especially recent history which bears so heavily 
upon the coming years." And the report continues, "There is unnecessary 
ignorance of geography. 

John W. Studebaker, fonner United States Commissioner of Education, 
some years ago recommended that "throughout the secondary schools and in 
the colleges and universities a real emphasis now be laid upon acquainting the 
American citizens with the realities of the world through intensive courses in 
world geography."20 

Geographic education contributes toward preparing students for two over- 
lapping roles: as world citizens in a democratic society and as professionals 
trained for international work 21 

World Citizens in a Democrotic Societ]; 

A great number of societies compose the population of the world. The 
societies differ from one another in attitudes, cultures, policies, economies, and 
technologies, exist in a variety of blo-physical environments, and have varied 
interconnections. These important differences have evolved as the products of 
adaptation to physical, cultural, and social environments, of the diffusion of 
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ideas and artifacts, of tlie mingling of peoples, and of independent invention. 
The human environments created and occupied by these societies are the result 
of both historical experiences in place and past migrations. Recognizing the 
historical reasons for certain events can make these events both more intel- 
ligible^ and less threatening. Much political extremism derives from ignorance 
of things foreign. 

Courses in cultural, social, and historical geography provide the background 
for thinking comparatively and for understanding more deeply the processes 
that lead to regional differentiation. Regional courses that concentrate on a 
particular cultural realm, such as Latin America or the Mediterranean world, 
provide a substantive introduction to setting societies in their landscapes and 
to the cultural, physical, and social systems functioning there. Experience shows 
that even one good course can provide students with new perspectives and 
deep insights. 

The world's nations have become increasingly interdependent because 
limited and unevenly distributed resources mandate trade among nations. 
When supplies of some resources diminish, societies must select alternate 
resources in order to maintain standards of living. Changes in resource supply 
require internal shifts in labor organization, work sites, and even the capacity 
to do certain types of work. As a consequence, trading patterns among nations 
may shi and political alliances may change. Thus, the overall phenomenon of 
interdependency remains, although individual dependencies may change. 

Studies in physical geography cast light on the causes of interdependency 
and explain its occurrence by addressing the distribution of the earth's physiceil 
and biological phenomena. Economic geography, transportation geography, 
spatial analysis, studies of resource use and management, and urban geography 
contribute further to understanding interdependence among nations and can 
also develop a sense of stewardship in the human use of the earth. 

As the geographic scale of observation changes, so do perspectives. Controls 
on phenomena operating at local scales fade into insignificance when examined 
at global scales, whereas other correlations and inter-dependencies become 
evident. The advancing desert of the southern Sahara can decimate an entire 
nation's pastoral economy because these small nations on the Saharan border 
are already precariously close to being entirely desert. In larger nations, such a 
condition could be offset by the productivity of other humid areas within the 
nation's boundaries. Students gain practic2il experience in scale-change in 
cartography and in field courses and develop map- reading skills in geographic- 
techniques courses as well as in work associated with regional study. 

Field work heightens appreciation of concrete realities and of problems with 
data, cultivates the development of techniques for systematically acquiring 
otherwise unavailable data, makes the student aware of the magnitude of the 
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problem of compiling data, especially in the underdeveloped world, and reveals 
the limitations of existing data bases. Field work eilso focuses attention on 
mistakes that inevitably result from arbitrary decisions in classification. Indeed, 
field training can develop a healthy skepticism toward all published data. 
Extended field work abroad gives advanced students experience as aliens in 
exotic cultural and physical environments. The sense of "otherness" can 
provide students with the background for tolerating diversity as they meet 
people who hold value systems different from their own and who behave with 
different motivations. Students can be comfortable in dealing with people in 
other cultures without feeling compelled to imitate them. 

Projessionols in International Work 

Geography is a necessary ingredient for training professionals to work 
abroad or with foreign nationals, or in other words, for all those engaged in 
international work. The study of geography and other social sciences can help 
professionals develop an understanding of the perceptions, world views, and 
value systems of other peoples of the world. 

Americans need to know how other peoples perceive us, and our behavior 
toward the rest of the world must include this knowledge. Other societies behave 
differently than we do and their behavior results from their value systems. 
Because a nation's foreign policy derives fundamentally from its value system, 
it must consider how geosystems, biosystems, and cultural systems relate to 
ecological constraints. Economic strategists must know about resources and 
must recognize that those resources are products of cultural definition. Skills in 
air photo interpretation, remote sensing, topographic and thematic mapping, 
and courses in physical and economic geography and resource management 
help develop the ability to assess the resource base. Behavioral and social 
geography courses provide the tools to understand how perceptions, world 
views, and value systems affect the human use of resources. 

Some Intemational Applicotiom of Geogrophi; 
Geography is integral to effective intemational affairs. The products of 
geographic research can im.prove intemational business negotiations, supply 
needed dimensions in planning for economic, urban, and regional development 
throughout the world, and prepare individuals for government service abroad. 

International AppHcQtions oj Geography in Business 

As many of the devastated countries recovered after World War II, the 
premier position of the United States became increasingly sensitive to competi- 
tion from the intemational business ventures of other highly industrialized 
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nations. These nations have challenged the virtual American monopolies in the 
automobile, electronics, chemical, and other highly technological infomnation 
industries. Foreign manufacturers have reduced American comparative ad- 
vantage by aggressive marketing initiatives and by sending business repre- 
sentatives abroad who are well versed in the cultures and languages of the 
countries they visit.23 If would be erroneous to attribute the decline in the United 
States market share of overseas business solely to our inadequate foreign 
language capabilities or our limited geographical knowledge of other regions. 
Yet many corporate executives see these inadequacies as important factors in 
weakening American business perfonnance in other countries. 

Business executives have called upon universities to develop programs in 
international trade and business that would include such subjects as location 
theory, transportation systems, regional geography, and spatial problems of 
multinational operations, as well as the requisite training for business managers 
in marketing, economic analysis, finance, and management. To illustrate, the 
department of geography of the State University of New York at Buffalo, in 
cooperation with the School of Management, has developed two programs that 
fill this need. One program provides for a concentration on the geography of 
world trade and international business within the M.A. program in geography. 
The degree recipient receives the M.A. in geography and a certificate in the 
international trade concentration. The other is a joint degree program of the 
department of geography and the School of Management. This program 
requires 75 hours of graduate study, six graduate-level hours of a foreign 
language, and many management courses. Graduates of the program receive 
an M.B. A. and an M.A. in geography with international trade certification. Both 
programs require an intennship with a fimi engaged in international trade. 

According to James E. McConnell, professor of geography and coordinator 
of the international trade concentration at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo, the response to the program is encouraging, and local corporations 
request graduate interns to help them with a variety of problems. The inter- 
national business community has offered regular fellowship monies to support 
the program and also supplies guest lecturers. McConnell gauges the success of 
the program by the positive response he has received: "We have evidence of 
people in jobs; we continue to receive financial and moral support from the 
Buffalo World Trade Association; and we are getting support from the Depart- 
ment and the Dean."24 jhe department also has received many inquiries from 
other departments and institutions. 

Geogrophu Plonnirig for Economic, Urban, and Regional Developmevt 

Economic development, urbanization, and regional progress are closely 
interrelated and can be treated together. 
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The competent geographer has the idceis, tools, and experience to make 
substeintied contributions to the understanding of the economic development 
process wherever it may occur.... In a very substantied sense, studies of the 
economic development process are studies of society as a wholes and to this 
study geography; can be said to bring both a focus and a method. Underiying 
geographic study is the basic assumption that the localized eissociation of 
phenomena is significant to society, and one way of deeding with social 
problems in the broadest sense, whether economic, political, or more nanrowly 
cultural, is to study these loc2dizcd associations as they occur in reality and are 
related to each other. Geographers are more apt, emd perhaps better trained, to 
deal with those associations which have a direct and manifest relationship with 
the occupance of the surface of the earth.^ 

Implicit in Norton Ginsburg's statement is the understanding that economic 
development is both continuing and geographically specific, that it has both 
temporal and ecological dimensions. Wealth and poverty, concomitants of 
development, tend to be highly localized. This is true not only at the local scale, 
where associations of people, resources, and activities meld into distinctive 
mini-systems, but also at regional, national, and supra-national scales. The 
world map of economic development, whether based upon a conventional 
measure such as gross national product per capita or upon some more complex 
synthesis of social and economic variables, displays a distinctive ar.d variegated 
pattern, but that pattern is a far cry from the oversimplified thinking that 
partitions the globe into a so-called "North" and so-called "South." At the 
national scale, too, the developmental maps of India and China, for example, 
display similar variety, which reflects territorial differences in developmental 
process and attainment. Indeed, the distribution of wealth and poverty in the 
United States itself is geographically distinctive. Rather than "one nation 
indivisible," this country has marked regional differences in wealth; and Ap- 
palachia, the Indian reservation resource-poor areas with limited accessibility, 
and the slums of many northeastern cities stand out sharply as the backward 
areas of the most highly developed and wealthiest country on earth. 

Such differences in development, wealth, poverty, and welfare require both 
description and explanation. Explanation in turn requires sophisticated concep- 
tual and technical tools of spatial and non-spatial analysis. Both in their research 
and in their capacities as consultants and advisers, geographers have amply 
demonstrated their capacity for dealing with the complex issues that bear upon 
the wealth of nations and the internal variations within them, one of the great 
domestic and international problems of our time. 

Invariably, economic development is associated with a world-wide process 
of societal transformation from rural to urban, a process involving shifts in 
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occupationed structure, greater areal sp^ialization and interdependence, and 
higher income levels. Geographers have made many contributions studying the 
genesis and evolution of this process in the past and to planning for its future. 
Geographers have studied, for example, the developmnent of areas of supply 
for the city, city-centered market areas, complex uitoan networks, interactions 
among cities, basic and non-basic components in the support of the city, land 
use, the city in relation to resources and location, problems such as pollution, 
congestion, housing, transportation, and growth poles in economic develop- 
ment and region2il planning. 

Careful geographical assessment of human and natural resources and the 
problems attendant on each of these is necessary for successful regional 
planning. Regional planning programs abound in both developed and under- 
developed nations, but it is among the latter that governments frequently call 
on foreign experts and aid to formulate and implement programs for develop- 
ment In assessing planning needs in the developing countries, geographical 
expertise is almost a prerequisite for effectively appraising and analyzing human 
and natural resource systerris and for providing locational parameters to guide 
the planning process. 

Wolfram Drewes, a geographer and senior resource planner with the World 
Bank, has written that geographers must deal with basic questions about the 
location and quantification of natural resources. Geographers help in delimiting 
areas of need and in assessing the feasibility of developing small areas, larger 
functional regions, or river basins. Their knowledge of areas, societies, and 
languages helps them contribute effectively to regional planning.^^ 

The contributions that a geographer can make to economic development 
and to urban and regional planning can be illustrated by the work in Indonesia 
of Brian J.L. Berry. Professor Berry has helped guide the South Sumatra 
Regional Development Project, evaluate urban public works proposed for a 
third five-year plan with increasing emphasis on equity goals, and develop 
guidelines for a national urban development strategy for the fourth five-year 
plan. He has written 

Whateve: I provided that was creative and different in these ventures came from 
my background in geography: knowledge of regional systems, of the role of 
cartography in resource assessment and planning, of urban systems, and of 
urban geography. From geography, too, came an essential awareness of cultural 
differences.^^ 

Government Service in International Fields 

By virtue of their training in identifying jDattems of human activities as they 
relate to natural and cultural environments, and their Intensive knowledge of 
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foreign areas, geographers are well prepared for government service in inter- 
national fields. The best-trained among them are those who have specialized 
in specific regions of the world and have well-developed foreign language skills, 
along with systematic specialties. Geographers have distinguished themselves 
in government service in many countries and will continue to do so. Others may 
not serve abroad ordinarily, but are employed in a number of Federal agencies 
that deal with foreign area assessment, such as the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce, the Agency for International E>evelopment, the 
Central and Deferise Intelligence Agencies, and the Department of Agriculture. 

Many geographers have served on missions to advise nations on their 
development strategies, on local and regional development problems, or on 
specific problems such as urban planning, industrial location, water supply and 
transfer, irrigation projects, afforestation and reforestation, population 
redistribution, transportation, and responses to natural hazards. Others work in 
a variety of supporting occupations as cartographers, educational consultants, 
survey consultants, or special library program advisers. 

Geographi; in Liberal Education 

In its summary statement, The Council on Leaming*s National Task Force 
on Education and the World View recommended a reemphasis in the secondary 
school curriculum on "social studies, history, geography, and foreign language 
arts," and for the college graduate "a deeper knowledge and understanding of 
another culture, as seen through its history, geography, language, literature, 
philosophy, economics, and politics."^ 

In today's highly interdependent world a liberal education should develop 
in each individual the realization that his or her own country, region, or ethnic, 
religious, social, or linguistic group is but one among many, each with differing 
characteristics, and that other countries, regions, or social groups are not 
necessarily odd, irrational, or inferior. We may argue that one cannot see one*s 
own country and culture in perspective until one has studied other lands and 
peoples. Only then can one undeistand that one's own civilization is but one 
among a family of civilizations with common elements yet distinctive charac- 
teristics, evolving from common antecedents in different directions yet with 
much cultural borrowing, and facing similar problems yet with particular 
combinations of attitudes, policies, technologies, physical environments, and 
evolved economic systems.^ Geography has a key role to play in developing 
such understanding. 
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Whatever else may be said about the methods and objectives of 
geographical education, it is axiomatic that we should seek to make 
our perplexing world less perplexing.^ Above all, we need to cultivate 
understandings that minimize the sense of bewilderment and dismay that 
Americans often experience when reading newspapers or listening to news 
broadcasts. To be sure, some categories of unwelcome news are so repetitive 
that they may h>e taken for granted. The Cold War, in spite of periodic phases 
of detente, has been a pervasive reality since 1945. Most Americans are also 
at least vaguely aware of the existence of a Third World, supposedly 
nonaligned, that is inspired by colonial grievances and unrealized (and 
maybe unrealizable) aspirations. Warfare fostered by territorial disputes, 
national anxiety generated by lack of access to vital resources, and 
revolutions led by **land reformers" seeking to oust "oligarchs" seem almost 
to be constants of the human condition. Although disquieting, such events 
and attitudes have a familiarity that breeds contempt. "So what else is new?" 

NQtionolism ogainst the Notion State 
Less well-known and hence more challenging to those who seek inter- 
national understanding are problems created by the often discordant relation- 
ship between cultural identity and political jurisdiction. For example, of the 
many provocative maps in the State of the World Atlas (Kidron and Segal 1981 ) 
probably the most difficult for Americans to undei^tand is the one devoted to 
"Nationalism against the Nation State." Very few of the 156 countries in our 
tvorld are culturally homogeneous. In Europe only Denmark and Portugal lack 
significant minorities. In Africa, Tunisia is the only state blessed with such 
uniformity. And in Asia, Saudi Arabia and adjacent mini-states, Japan, and 
Korea are exceptions to a more general pattern of culturally complex states. 
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North America has only one relatively homogeneous state (Costa Rica) and 
South America has only Uruguay and Chile that might be considered in this 
category. In fact, Iceland is the world's only clear case of "ethnic puriiy." These 
few examples are exceptions to a more general pattern of cultural complexity 
and current or potential cultural conflict. Americans accustomed to thinking of 
countries inhabited by specific peoples are ill-equipped to understand the 
pevj^slve importance of minority-group problems and so are likely to be 
shocked by news of language riots, religious persecution, and terrorist acts 
committed by previously unknown groups. 

Confusion about who might be regarded as "good guys" or "bad guys" in 
Lebanon is a compelling current illustration of this dilemma. If Lebanon had 
only two contending groups we might attempt an extrapolation from the Cold 
War and speak of "right" or "left" (i.e., "wrong") Lebanese. In fact, Lebanon 
has six contending groups (Maronite, Greek Catholic and Greek Orthodox 
Christians, Sunni and Shia Muslims, and Druze) and none of them is inspired 
by attitudes or aspirations that fit our dichotomous view of the world. The sense 
in which Lebanese are in fact Lebanese is both the essence of their problem 
and the basis of our confusion. 

As an unsuccessful experiment in pluralistic theocracy, Lebanon may be the 
extreme example of a non-nation state. Yet it is no more than an exaggerated 
illustration of the ethnic disparity found in many other countries. Why is this 
reality so difficult for Americans to comprehend? One reason has already been 
suggested: our instinctive tendency to associate countries with people: Belgium 
with Belgians, Italy with Italians, and so on. Recognition that countries may 
have more than one distinctive group (e.g., Flemings and Walloons in the case 
of Belgium) is seldom evident among Americans. Hence we may be surprised 
to learn that there is cultural tension in Belgium and are sure to be baffled when 
Italians claim to be Aostans, Friulans, Sards, and Tyroleans. An additional 
difficulty is created by the naive assu^ -ption that culturally complex countries 
must be comparable to the American melting pot." In fact, the melting pot 
analogy does not fit even the American experience very well, because many of 
our ethnic groups are not inunigrants in the process of assimilation (e.g., Puerio 
Ricans, French-speakers in Louisiana, Indians wherever they are found) and 
the blending process is never complete. Use of a "salad bowl"analogy would 
be more helpful, not only in our context but also in reference to other New 
World countries that have both immigrant and native "subcultures." 

One might expect to find conccpt^jal frameworks in our scholarly literature 
that enhance understanding of cultural complexity. In fact, the concepts most 
widely used are ill-suited to a world in which contending cultures threaten the 
cohesion of states. On close examination, images of hannonious "dual," 
"plural." or "mosaic" societies prove to be no more helpful than the melting-pot 
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image of American society. It follows that the issue of cultural complexity should 
be confronted directly and not by use of misleading analogies designed to mask 
or minimize complexity. At the risk of violating the "eleventh commandment" 
of academic behavior I can also assert (reluciantly and with some personal 
embarrassment) that the understanding we should promote will require aban- 
donment of a lot of professional baggage. Cultural geography must be devoted 
to cultures and not to landscapes created by robots. Regional geography must 
offer more than a priori wisdom. And theoretical human geography must be or 
at least try to be more than a surrogate for chess. 

A Possible Progrow 

Lists of States 

For teachers who wish to deal directly with the cultural dimension of world 
geography, a program can be recommended that should serve as an antidote 
for the shock mentioned previously. It is best to begin by compiling a list of the 
world's many countries. At first thought tliis prospect may seem forbidding. In 
fact, 156 country names would not exceed the capacity of a typical blackboard 
or a few sheets of paper. Once compiled this list c^n be annotated by use of the 
Statesmar]'s Yearbook and encylopedias so that knowledge is gained of the 
cultural groups found in particular states. This exercise will produce evidence 
that only about 10 states lack conspicuous minorites. Students who have done 
their homework well may argue about the "purity" of even these states. Chile 
has some Indians, Denmark has a small German minority, Japan has Korean 
immigrants and the Ainu, Portugal has refugees from its former African colonies, 
Saudi Arabia has many foreign laborers, and Tunisia has several communities 
of persistent Berber speech. Only Iceland is likely to survive critical scrutiny. In 
any event, the purpose of the exercise would be not to challenge the exceptions 
but rather to provide the rule: most of the world's countries have more than one 
linguistic or religious group. 

Ethnic Groups 

Having progressed this far it will be well to raise the question of how many 
linguistic or religious groups can be identified in the world. A return visit to 
encyclopedias and other sources of general information, such as Murdock's 
Ethnographic Atlas (1%7), will produce estimates ranging from a few hundred 
to over a thousand. Comparison of Murdochs figure for well recognized 
societies with the countries described In the Statesman's Yearbook yields an 
arresting fraction: 156/862. Once recorded this fraction is sure to invite specula- 
tion on how the gap between numerator and denominator might be reduced. 
Attempts to adjust political jurisdiction to reflect cultural reality will generate new 
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and more heated debates. One might start by eliminating Belgium or by 
breaking Yugoslavia into its several ethnic components. In either case, the 
problem seemingly solved would be balanced by new and perhaps unexpected 
problems. For example, annexation of the Flemish part of Belgium by the 
Netherlands would add several million Catholics to a predominantly Protestant 
country. And what would be the fate of an independent Slovenia? If thought is 
shifted to world scale most students will concede that sub^ntial reduction of 
the cultural/political fraction could be accomplished only by a new era of 
imperialism or world war. 

Cultural Conflict 

Acceptance of the current world order should lead to serious study of the 
problems inherent in that order. The next stage in the program might be a 
compilation of current or recent cases of cultural conflict. Examples of 
"subordinate" groups that have, for various reasons, become "insubordinate" 
are easy to find: Basques in Spain, Croats in Yugoslavia, Arabs in Israel, Tamils 
in Sri Lanka, Magyars in Romania, Catholics in Ulster, Sikhs in India, Muslims 
in the Philippines, Kurds in Iran, French separatists in Canada, and so on. 
Indeed, some countries have several contending groups, e.g., Afghanistan, 
Burma, India, Lebanon, Yugoslavia, The situation in the USSR, where 
language is the basis of identity and religion is denied official recognition, is 
sure to inspire special comment. Contrary examples where religion rather than 
language is the basis of identity and a source of present or potential conflict can 
also be found, e,g,, Cyprus before partition, India, Lebanon, Nigeria, and 
several other countries. 

Group Reports 

Sooner or later (and preferably sooner) students should be encouraged to read 
about and report on specific groups. Information will be easy to find on some 
often-studied groups: Basques, French Canadians, Flemings or Walloons, 
Kurds, North American Indians, Palestinians, and "Orange" and "Green" 
Irishmen, In each of these cases diligent research should produce data on the 
size and distribution of the group, evidence of contentment or discontent, and 
suggestions of either permissive or repressive govemment policies. Reports will 
tend to be anecdotal and repetitive and so provide a foundation for comparison. 
I have suggested elsewhere (Mikesell 1983) that dissidence usually reflects 
frustration, i,e., "wanting in" or "wanting out" of a larger society. In the former, 
publications often display a set of diagnostic terms: "recognition," "access," 
"participation," In the latter, the corresponding terms are "autonomy," 
"separation," "independence," Minority groups are often divided into two 
factions with one operating above ground and advocating the first set of goals 
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and another operating below ground and devoted to the latter goals. Confusion 
of aspiration may also be evident, and some groups, like the Shi'ites of Lebanon, 
are just "Mad as Hell and Not Going to Take it Anymore!" Discontent may 
become so pronounced and frustration so persistent that terrorist acts may be 
undertaken, e.g., skyjacking, sabotage, assassination. Needless to say, terrorism 
is not on the agenda of most geography teachers. It is, alas, a legitimate topic 
in human and certainly cultural geography — and something Americans need 
to try to understand. That acts of desperation and vindictiveness are far from 
the norms of human behavior does not meike them unpredictable or even rare. 

The Jdeol and ReoliU; 

Excursions into the realm of "cultural pathology" can and should be balanced 
by consideration of what constitutes relative health. Although most countries 
have minorities, not all have serious problems. In addition to Switzerland, that 
often cited and nearly ideal case of harmonious pluralism, many other specific 
examples of relative harmony can be discovered. In fact, since cultural 
complexity can be a threat to national cohesion, most states have policies 
designed to prevent or at least minimize cultural discord: separation of church 
and state, bilingual education, affinnative action, local or regional autonomy, 
and so on. Studentsshould be encouraged to speculate on what might constitute 
an ideal or workable policy. The merits and difficulties of bilingual education 
would be a good focus for debate. 

In any instructional program that requires student initiative, it is difficult to 
predict results. Nevertheless, the program described would have the advantage 
of logical progression from the general to the particular and back to the general. 
It could also entail movement from naive idealism to harsh realities and then to 
a more realistic idealism. An exercise that begins with a blackboard full of 
country names, moves by stages to reports on particular group:^ and problems, 
and concludes with attempts to describe a model situation should have inherent, 
demonstrable merit. Interest in this ultra-relevant topic is sure to be evident. 
And, as the attached bibliography demonstrates, literature is abundant. 

Special Problems 
In the discussion offered thus far it has been assumed that treatment of culture 
and nationality demands student initiative as well as professional 
"performance.'* It may be doubted that this topic can be handled effectively by 
lectures alone. Student research, oral reports, and even debate are essential 
requirements along with comparison desig.^ed to prevent the effort from 
becoming purely anecdotal. It should also be noted that students will tend to 
become champions of the groups they select for study. Balanced, two-sided 
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reports are not likely to be offered and if the group "adopted" has major 
complaints, the impinging government will usually be denounced as 
"oppressive" or "insensitive." Nor arc students reporting on secessionist 
movements likely to recall the attitude that prevailed north of the Mason-Dixon 
line on the eve of our Civil War. 

More serious is the problem of dealing intelligently rather than piously witli 
evidence of cultural prejudice. Majorities often really are "silent," and the 
literature that reflects their views is both hard to find and embarrassing to 
recommend. For example, it is doubtful that many teachers would feel comfort- 
able leading a discussion keyed to the angry complaints presented in Wilmot 
Robertson's The Dispossessed Mojorify (1976). Conversely, works designed to 
expose prejudice as an unnecessary evil or a product of ignorance usually fail 
to appreciate the power of "cultural patriotism." The presence in any country 
of mavericks unwilling to accept the mores of the national culture is likely to 
provoke feelings of resentment. The liberal doctrine of inherent good will is at 
best a weak analytical tool. Nor is it realistic to expect that sub-national identity 
should be abandoned in the cause of some larger national identity. The tension 
found on most cultural frontiers may well be a constant of the human condition. 

These pessimistic remarks do not mean that problem solving and search for 
conflict-avoidance strategies should be dismissed from the agenda of courses 
or seminars devoted to culture and nationality. The fact that a// problems cannot 
be solved does not mean that some cannot be solved. It is essential in class 
discussions to press for specific recommendations even in cases, such as the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, that seem at present to be hopeless. A good device to 
encourage such recommendations is to ask students to direct their attention not 
to a present contentious generation but rather to a less handicapped and even 
hypothetical future generation. One can also assume, as an exercise in imagina- 
tion, that governments might be more intelligent or judicious than they usually 
are and try to prevent rather than provoke conflicts. 

We must also acknowledge that the literature on culture and nationality 
although abundant, as the attached list suggests, is still "immature" in many 
respects and sprawls over several disciplines. The immaturity of the literature is 
suggested by a plcthoi*a of edited compilations and a scarcity of coherent works 
by single authors. There is no textbook on this topic, and no discipline has 
mastered its inherent complexities. Maps are another perplexing program. The 
only comprehensive work. Atlas Narodov Mira (1964), is out of print and, for 
most teachers hopelessly Cyrillic. Yet, maps can be found and criticized, which 
is the fate one should expect of analytical tools. That balanced, two-sided 
accounts of cultural discord are hard to find can also be regarded as an asset, 
for awareness of this reality is in itself a valuable lesson. 
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Cultural Hierorcht; 
Geographers are accustomed, indeed programmed, to appreciate the 
importance of scale. They are also prone in their analytical efforts to see or 
construct hiemrchies. The notion of a settlement or central-place hierarchy is 
well known. The notion of a hierarchy of cultural affiliation is less well known 
and is seldom suggested in our literature. The idea is easy for students to 
comprehend, because they have no difficulty identifying realms or levels of 
culture that influence their own lives. Language, religion, and commimity or 
professional attachments are usually announced without hesitation. The highest 
level, scale, or cultural affiliation that most students can recognize is nationality. 
Some may also have a vague awareness of their participation in Western 
civilization or the influence on their lives of Judeo-Christian doctrine. If so, they 
will be able to appreciate that they would feel more comfortable in a Sicilian or 
even Bulgarian village than in a comparable settlement in Maharashtra or 
Zimbabwe. Still, country affiliation is the scale or ievel that students are best 
able to understand. 

Given this understanding, tne problems implicit in the study of culture and 
nationality can be summarized in a single thought: not all people are comfort- 
able in their country "box." Some indeed may be acutely uncomfortable and 
may refuse even to recognize the legitimacy of the box. To express the same 
thought differently, some people are unable to accept that their particular 
cultural identity should be superseded by a higher level of identity. In some 
cases this difficulty is easy to explain. For example, Kurds want to have their 
own country and dislike being identified as Turks, Syrians, Iraqis, or Iranians. 
Nor are Palestinians able or willing to think of themselves as Israelis. Some 
countries have the advantage of a neutral designation, which does not imply 
subordination. Thus Welsh freely admit that they are British but refuse to be 
identified as English. Similarly, Beisques and Catalans can be and indeed are 
Iberians but refuse to be labeled as Spaniards, 

For governments seeking to maintain an essential degree of national 
cohesion the difficulties created by subordinate groups who refuse to accept a 
large affiliation (and hence become insubordinate) can be acute. If such people 
are suppressed, their sense of sub-national or anti-national awareness is likely 
to increase rather than decrease. If the distinction between "we" and "they" is 
exacerbated by awareness of the distinction between "have not" and "have," 
such groups may turn to a-cultural and anti-cultural ideology, e.g., Marxism. 

Models of such behavior are easy to construct. It is more difficult to predict 
the acceptance or rejection of the position assigned to a group in a cultural 
hierarchy. For example, Alsatians, who speak a dialect of German, not only 
accept but are proud of their participation in French culture, whereas Bretons, 
who seldom speak more than French, may be reluctant to accept this affiliation. 
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That French Canadians living outside Quebec feel more Canadian than those 
in Quebec presents fewer problems for research or imagination. In any case, 
the concept of a hierarchy of cultural affiliation offers numerous attractive 
opportunities in the study of the often uncomfortable relationship between 
political jurisdiction and linguistic or religious distributions. For governments, 
the challenge presented by minority groups is both simple and complicated: 
how to prevent minorities from challenging the integrative or suppressive 
authority of the state. As indicated earlier, only about 10 of the 156 countries 
in the world are totally free of this problem. 

Perplexing Questions 
In the courses or seminars devoted to problems of great inherent complexity, 
success can be measured by the quality of questions. The following questions 
posed recently b)y my students are especially perplexing: 

1. With so few real nation states in the world, how can one explain the 
pervasive force of nationalism? 

2. Is the force (and indeed the curse) of nationalism a manifestation of 
megalomania or of paranoia? 

3. If, as Marxists believe, it is economic or class conflict that turns the wheels 
of modem history, how can one explain the frequency and currency of linguistic 
and religious conflict? 

4. Is the liberal doctrine of inherent good will an operational concept or 
merely an illusion that is dispelled once we become aware of the tension that 
seems always to be evident on cultural frontiers? 

5. Can successful minority-group policies be acclaimed as transferable 
models or must each state and each sub-state or multi-state group proceed on 
the basis of trial and error? 

6. If the number of states is too small to provide comfortable accommodation 
for the much larger number of societies, how can the tension inherent in this 
discordant relationship be reduced? 

7. Is it conceivable in some future time (i.e., AD 2084) that a more 
enlightened world will accept the prospect of "trial separation" or "no-fault 
divorce" for unhappy cultural unions, especially those accomplished with the 
aid of a "shotgun"? 

To suggest that these questions are perplexing Is not to deny the value of 
the partial wisdom that Is implicit in their content and tone. The study of culture 
and nationality will never be a direct or easy route to international under- 
standing. The subject is distressing in many ways and seldom Inspires positive 
feelings about human nature. This somber thought can be muted by the 
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realization that it is an imperfect "real world" that we are obliged to live in and 
should try to understand. The fact that most country boxes have "apples" and 
"oranges" in them (and some may have hand grenades) is a compelling reality 
that we and our students may hope to see with unusual clarity and analyze with 
appropriate skill. 

Bibliographi;^ 

At first glance the appended bibliography may seem overwhelming, for the 
works cited reflect the perspectives of several disciplines, and their number 
would exceed the grasp of even unusually diligent students. In fact, the list only 
hints at the rich resources that are available. The most useful resource for class 
use is the series of pamphlets issued by the London-based Minority Rights 
Group (36 Craven Street, London WC2N 5NG, UK). These include accounts 
of specific groups (e.g., Armenians, Baha'is, Tibetans, and so on) and also more 
general or generic essays, such as "Teaching about Prejudice," "Constitutional 
Law and Minorities," and "Latin American Women." The Minority Rights 
Group has also published a three-volume inventory (Ashworth 1980) that 
includes a rich store of information and suggestions for further reading. The 
most important scholarly journal devoted to the topic of this essay is the 
Conadian Review of Studies in Nationalism, (University of Prince Edward 
Island, Charlottetown, PEI C1A4P3, Canada). 

No work can be adopted as a textbook. Crawford Young's The Politics of 
Cultural Pluralism (1976) and Philip Mason's Potterns o/ Dominance (1971) 
may be the most useful single-authored books. Eric Fischer's Minorities and 
MinoriU; Problems (1980) is comprehensive in scope but does not offer 
appropriate guidance to the relevant literature. The issues of the Journal of 
International Affairs devoted to political integration in "multinational states" and 
"multi-state nations" (Connelly 1973) are useful for orientation and definition. 

As indicated previously, the fact that the bibliography includes so many 
edited compilations is a sign of the "immaturity" of the literature. Most of the 
works listed consist of unconnected case studies. The most rewarding are those 
edited by Esman (1977) and Heisler (1977). The single most impressive work 
in the bibliography is probably Stephens' monumental volume on Linguistic 
Minorities in Western Europe (1976). A minimal reading list is appended to my 
essay on "The Myth of the Nation State" (1983). The documentation offered 
with Knight's "Identity and Tenritory" (1982) is more extensive and more clearly 
reflects the interests of political geographers. That geographers have a long 
commitment to combined cultural and political study is suggested by the 
references to Dominian's pioneer work on The Frontiers of Language and 
Nationality in Europe (1917) and Wilkinson's Maps and Politics (1951). The 
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anthologies edited by Evenden and Cunningham (1973), Williams (1982), and 
Boal and Douglas (1983) may indicate revival of this interest. The Discussion 
Papers in Geolinguistics, published in Britain in the North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic and edited by Williams, are a welcome recent innovation. Raitz's 
essay, "Ethnic Maps of North America" (1978), is a useful introduction to the 
broader topic of the art and science of ethnographic cartography. The best 
technical article, not listed in the bibliography, is Wilfred Krallert's "Methodische 
Probleme der V6Iker- und Sprachenkartcn,'' pp, 99-120 in International 
Yearbook oj Cartography (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1961). 

Note 

^ I am indebted to John Hedstrom for em initial version of the attached bibliography 
and have also profited from reports offered since 1980 by students in courses and 
seminars devoted to the broad topic of this essay. 
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HISTORY 



As international in its roots as geography, history is facing the challenge of 
providing a global perspective in a global era. World history is emerging as a 
subdiscipline, transcending and integrating the established field of regional 
history. The challenges include reconciling the enduringly important focus on 
Western civilization with a world perspective. They also include difficult issues 
for histor =graphy and reconsideration of the education of historians. 

In participating in the NCFLIS project, the World History Association asked 
four of the most distinguished scholars of world history: "What is an attainable 
global perspective for undergraduates in historu?" Complementing these essays 
by William H. McNeill, L.S. Stavrianos, Philip D. Curtin, and Immanuel Wal- 
lerstein is Kevin Reilly's list of commonly articulated pedagogical goals for world 
history courses. These articles are reprinted, with permission, from The History 
Teacher 18.4 (1985), pages 501-35. 

As part of the NCFLIS project, Kevin Reilly edited World History: Selected 
Reodir)g Lists and Course Outlines from American Colleges and Universities 
(New York: M. Wiener, 1985), which presents 45 syllabi. The first half of this 
volume outlines introductory and survey courses which in various ways intro- 
duce students to the entire globe. Suggesting ways in which history courses can 
be made more global, the second half of his book focuses on topical and 
comparative approaches. 



The World Is So Full of 
a Number of Things 

WiUiom H, McNeiU 



The world is so full of a number of things 
Fm sure we should edl be as happy as kings. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson 

In 1885, when Stevenson wrote these lines, the world seemed rather more 
orderly and secure than it does today, at least for speakers of English, and 
the history that mattered and ought therefore to be taught in schools was far 
more precisely defined than it is now. In schools and colleges today the 
number of things in the world is so dauntingly large that there is almost no 
agreement (certainly no finn agreement) as to what, amidst such confusion, 
really matters. As long as such uncertainty prevails, teaching world history or 
global awareness remains all but impossible. A conscientious teacher can only 
convey confusion and, perhaps, despair at failing to master the complexity of 
it all 

Yet the need for clarifying order is impossible to exorcise. Since 1945, if not 
before, it has been obvious to educators and the general public alike that 
Americans needed a broader acquaintance with history than anything that 
traditional national history, supplemented by Western Civilization, could 
provide. The Chinese mattered for American politics and policy; so did Moslems 
and Indians, Africans and Amerindians; and treating these peoples merely as 
passive beings, brought into the modem world by European traders, mis- 
sionaries, and colonial administrators, lost all plausibility after World War II, 
when European colonial empires began to break up. If Americans were to avoid 
the error of assuming that everyone everywhere shared the same outlook and 
aspirations and could be counted on io behave in the same way, e.g., by 
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organizing not more than two moderate political parties so as to hold elections 
and decide which ptirty should govern for the next few years, a serious effort 
to understand the diverse cultural heritages of tlie principal branches of 
humanity would be necessary. The cost to the United Sates of misunderstanding 
other people's traditions could be serious, as evidenced in Vietnam, where 
armed American missionaries proved incapable of converting the inhabitants 
to our way of life despite a prolonged and serious effort to do so. 

After World War 11 many persons recognized the importance of achieving a 
better understanding of the world beyond American borders, and at the 
graduate level American universities made a remarkably successful effort to 
initiate top-notch, scholarly study of all the principal parts of the earth. Funding 
from the Ford Foundation and others hastened this expansion. Ready 
availability of foreign scholars provided a vital resource for starting up new 
projects. NDEA fellowships brought the federal government into the act. And 
by the 1960s hundreds of highly trained and genuinely competent experts 
began to emerge from U.S. graduate schools. 

They were expected to teach undergraduates as well as staff the CIA and fill 
other administrative roles in a country that found itself increasingly entangled 
with peoples of alien background and historical experience. But despite their 
competence — and even because of it — success in the undergraduate classroom 
was minimal. Young Ph.D.S; fired with enthusiasm for what they had learned 
in graduate school and aware of how very much more there was to learn about 
the particular portion of the globe they had chosen to study, set out to reproduce 
for undergraduates as much of the complexity they had savored in graduate 
school as seemed feasible. Most undergraduates responded with indifference. 
Why bother with so much confusing detail about a part of the world they did 
not expect to live in? Why indeed? Especially since mastery of what had 
happened in one small part of the globe dictated inattention to, and near total 
ignorance about, all the rest of the earth? Yet from the teachers' point of view, 
the ideal of graduate study and of ambitious professionalism, emphasizing the 
mastery of local languages needed for using local primary sources, made any 
effort at global perspective seem intellectually irresponsible. Who could master 
all the world*s languages? And without such access, who could be a respectable 
historian? 

The educational scene in the United States was beset by still another 
anomaly in the post-war decades because, in response to the decay of Eurof>ean 
hegemony, high school and junior college teachers were told by their ad- 
ministrative superiors to teach world history, even though four-year colleges 
and universities found it impossible to offei such a course. Textbook companies 
came to the rescue, providing teachers In high schools and junior colleges with 
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what they needed to teach world history, that is, a textbool< with that title, or its 
equivalent, on the cover. 

Textbook writers took the task seriously, of course, but got little help from 
the rest of the history profession. Generally speaking, they took one of two 
courses: either dividing the earth up geographically so as to give each continent 
something like equal treatment, or else draping humanity's past on the familiar 
skeleton inherited from Western Civilization courses and interrupting the story 
from time to time with chapters on what was happening elsewhere. Neither 
structure resulted in genuine world history. The first pattern created a series of 
parallel continental histories; the second barely disguised a Eurocentric vision 
which everyone agreed had become inadequate. Nevertheless, the effort be- 
hind these texts, and the teaching that goes on in high schools and junior 
colleges today, is entirely admirable inasmuch as it attempts to cope with current 
requirements for Intelligent citizenship. This is so even if the vision that teachers 
impart in their worid history courses remains a confusing "number of things" 
that cohere, if at all, around the all-conquering Europeans of the modem era, 
who are the only obvious link among the different parts of the earth with which 
the course attempts to deal. 

The tacit assumption behind most existing worid history courses that world 
history truly begins only in modem times wiih the European discoveries 
overiooks earlier contact across the civilized worid of Eurasia end into Africa — 
contacts that shaped the evolution of local high cultures from the very beginning 
of civilization. It has the even more serious defect of implying that European 
exp)ansion in modem times was somehow a unique and world-making process, 
without precedent in earlier ages. But other cultures (including some In pre- 
Columbian America and in "i ib-Saharan Africa) in fact had eras of efflorescence 
and subsequent expansion, playing model-setting roles for neighbors and 
neighbors' neighbors in the deeper past. A just perspective recognizes the recent 
expansion of Europe as merely the latest in a series of similar processes, since 
different centers asserted primacy over the rest of the earth at different times in 
the past. Only by taking world relationships before 1500 Into account and 
adjusting the scale of discussion to approximately global proportions can a 
really satisfactory world hu^tory emeTg^. 

How to change the scale of our discourse and treat the history of the world 
in an intellectually rigorous and intelligible fashion is a hurdle that must be 
crossed if really good worid history courses are ever going to be taught. It Is a 
hurdle at which the history profession in the United States has hitherto balked. 
Only a handful of historians have even tried to think globally. The vast majority 
have remained content to cultivate tlicir gardens as defined h)y the conventions 
and limits of their Ph.D training. 
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There are reasons for such behavior of course. Rewards in college and 
university careers depend on publication of a revised Ph.D. dissertation, 
followed as quickly as possible by a second book along similar, monographic 
lines. Only a bold and reckless young historian dares in the first ten years of 
teaching to raise his or her eyes very far from the turf defined by graduate 
training. After that, habits are fixed; frontiers for further detailed research 
multiply with the refinement of techniques; and the mists of world history, 
however enticing in themselves or important for a well-planned cumculum, 
seem better left to someone else. 

This career pattern is clearly the chief determinant of historians' behavior 
and explains the professional disregard of the obvious questions about what 
we ought to expect undergraduates and citizens to know about the past. 
Intellectual disdain for textbook writers perhaps masks jealousy of the financial 
rewards a successful textbook can bring. But that sort of pettiness has serious 
consequences for the long-range health of the profession. By insulating 
academic research from questions of scale and proportion, subjects that are 
always critical for textbook writers and for teachers of any sort of introductory 
civilizational or global history course, the profession avoids grappling with what 
stubbornly remains the most important question before it: What can and should 
be taught about the past in schools and colleges to prepare our students for 
living in an ever more closely interacting world? 

A second obstacle to professional concern with world history has been a 
heritage of unexamined assumptions about how historians elicit truth and 
meaning from the records of the past. The ideal of "exhausting the sources" 
was upheld in graduate schools as recently as the 1940s. That was supposed 
to make every dissertation permanently true, since no one could ever turn up 
a new source that would change the conclusions to which the fledgling historian 
had come. Such an ideal of course dictated ever-narrowing themes for research, 
since histonans' pea srse ingenuity kept on discovering more and neA^ sorts of 
relevant sources. It also assumed that there was a prefabricated temple of 
historical knowledge that already existed, within which <^^ach ncv/ monograph 
could find its appropriate place spontaneously, correcting and thereby perfect- 
ing it, without disturbing the architectonics of the whole. 

But as tacitly agreed-upr/n patterns of historical meaning iost definition in 
the post-war world, monographic gems, polishc?<l to perfection though they 
might be, no longer had a temple of knowh>d3e awaiting them. Instead, 
monographic history began to drift toa^ard rneaninglessne;s for all but a small 
circle of experts whose latest work revlsr^J some fdlov/ expert's work in the same 
field. Debates within the charmed rji'k^ of iiie learP^Kl could be lively and e^/en 
amusing under Ihes^ circumstances; .nrld liuman Inty^nui'v In c-:xtnictinc] unex- 
pected data from recalcitrant &ourr<^. achieved flt^ml\)y^5nf liophlntication. V^A 
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as debates proliferated, clusters of experts drifted apart, each intent on its own 
exploitation of particular kinds of sources. The histon,' profession rapidly lost 
its cohesion under these circumstances. Up-to-date teaching of introductory 
courses, even within a national fr&me, became ever more difficult because the 
latest research had become so disparate and diverse that nations disintegrated 
into separate sub-groups, each pursued by its own cluster of experts with 
minimal concern for context of any sort. If national history became impossible, 
how much more absurd even to try to think on civilizational or global terms! 

Yet meaning in history arises not from sources but from the questions 
historians ask of them — and of themselves. If .listorians ask trivial questions, 
they get trivial answers. If they ask big questionj., they get big answers. And with 
changes of scale, new patterns and different meanings emerge. Everything 
depends on the inquiry the historian makes, and on the conceptual frame he 
brings to his task of interrogating sources. 

Map-making offers an instructive parallel. A map that set out to "exhaust 
the sources" by recording every blade of crass would be true in a sense: true 
for a moment and for a square yard of turf. It would also be useless, for the 
same eye that surveys the map could just as well survey the original area that 
the map set out to reproduce. Similarly, if historians had ever really "exhausted 
the sources," they would merely have reproduced the original confusion by 
transcribing it onto their own pages. 

Moreover, maps such as our imagined one, no matter how high they were 
piled in a cartographic laboratory, would not add up to a map of the world or 
even of a single country. Problems of projection would have to be solved first; 
and then the further question of what to leave out would arise if an intelligible, 
usable map is desired. Historians lack clear mles for projection; and they 
characteristically resist leaving things oat, fearing thereby to lose their already 
tenuous grasp on truth. But truth is itself a simpiification and interpretation of 
reality as experienced; and its power arises from the way verbal ordering of the 
world can focus attention on what really matters, while everything else in the 
sensorium fades into the status of background noise that can safely be ignored. 
In any case, to make either national or global history possible, an agreed-upon 
principle of exclusion must be employed. Otherwise total confusion prevails, 
since sources are effectively infinite and data from the past surpass all under- 
standing. Without such a principle, the more we know the more confused we 
become. That, it seems to me, is what the history profession has achieved in 
the past thirty years. Surely it is time for the best brains of the profession to think 
carefully about projection and relevance and to try to discern how history — 
knowable history — can be made to fit together into an intelligible whole. 

Cynics and defeatists may say that history as a whole really and truly makes 
no sense. If so, why study tiny parts of a meaningless whole? Revisionism — our 
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preferred posture — makes sense only when there is something to revise. If he 
has no general interpretation of history to modify, the monographic scholar has 
lost his occupation. 

As actually experienced by men of affairs and the general public, the course 
of events constitutes one long, tumultuous emergency after another, adding up 
to much noise and repeated alarms and the genereii impression that no one is 
really in control. But the whole point of writing histories is, with the help of 
hindsight and whatever wisdom the historian can bring to bear, to sort out from 
such hurlyburiy the things that really did matter, thereby giving order to what, 
as experienced, was conspicuously disorderly. That, in a nutshell, is the way 
intelligent action becomes possible. Human mastery of the natural worid rests 
on an exactly parallel ordering of disorderly sensory encounters with the world 
around us. Scientists have worked wonders by leaving things out and directing 
attention to what really matters. Efforts to conduct ourselves wisely and well in 
the social universe can only build on the same intellectual capacity to simplify 
and generalize experience by the use of words, so as to become able to recognize 
what is important in the situation we confront by comparing it with what we 
know or believe about past encounters of a similar kind. And just as travellers 
need a map to tell them where they are, so human beings, as members of nations 
and other sub-groupings of humanity, need a mental guide to human diversity 
(and perversity?) if they are to avoid unpleasant surprises in encounters with 
others. That is the reason for insisting on world history, and in a worid as 
interactive as ours, it is a very compelling reason indeed. 

To get there, historians must know what to leave out. They have to decide 
what reedly mattered, what recorded history adds up to. Our predecessors of 
the nineteenth century did address this question, and came up with the idea 
that history turned upon the halting but uneluctable progress of liberty. This 
was what gave meaning to detailed researches into medieval and modem 
constitutional practices. It was also what govemcd the distribution of attention 
in the old Western civilization courses of the 1930s and 1940s, But tlie 
experience of World Wars I and II made the progress of liberty seern an 
implausible faith; and the proliferation of spccialwed historical research effec- 
tively obscured the nineteenth-century liberal idea without ever confronting it 
directly or finding a substitute criterion of relevance for understanding human 
history. 

Since the debate on the structure and meaning of human history has scarcely 
been joined, this paper can only offer some sort of provocation. Let me therefore 
suggest that two alternative models for worid history seem at hand. One is to 
survey landmarks of the increment of human power across time — power over 
nat^'re and power over fellow human beings. This amounts to a modified 
version of the idea of progress, substituting power for liberty. The reason for 
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the substitution is that liberty seems a waif in a world of massive bureaucracies, 
whereas the cumulation of human powers through technology, knowledge, and 
organizational skiU seems unmistakable. Those with power usually prevailed; 
that is why it has accumulated so impressively across the centuries. Those 
without it tried to imitate and catch up with the most powerful of their day or 
else set out to strengthen their own different way of life by appropriate and 
necessary innovation. 

The possibility of successfully resisting even powerful outsiders points 
toward the second available model for world history: that is, a sampling of the 
immense variety of human cultures that have divided the earth in times past, 
with attention to their most significant interactions across the centuries. This sort 
of history seeks however imperfectly to enter into the minds of human beings 
and see the world through their eyes as far as possible. It may therefore be 
labelled humanistic as against the colder, more external, analysis of human 
power. 

The real question for either approach is to decide in detail what to emphasize 
and what to pass over. Technological, scientific, and organizational history can 
get lost in details as easily as a cultural survey can. Both approaches confront 
an infinity of possible sources and accessible subject matter. What really 
counted? That remains the critical issue. Prolonged debate and some successful 
trial runs may settle the matter, practically if not theoretically. In the meanwhile, 
let me offer a few tentative suggestions. 

In the progress of human power, two principal thresholds seem obvious: the 
shift from hunting and gathering to food production, and the large-scale 
exploitation of fossil fuels that took place during what is somewhat inadequately 
referred to as the Industrial Revolution. (The transport and communications 
revolutions, resulting from the use of inanimate sources of power, are probably 
more Important for humanity as a whole thian the cheapening of consumer 
goods that industrial applications of power simultaneously pennitted. But that 
is another story.) 

Between these two principal thresholds lie two lesser but important 
landmarks. The first of these is the rise of what we call civilized societies, i.e., 
societies in which occupational spcciairation separated a considerable propor- 
tion of the population from those who spent their time raising food. Such 
specialists developed superior skills rather rapidly, and societies hospitable to 
such specialization came to enjoy enhanced wealth and power. Thus the rise 
and spread of civilizations in the ancient Near East and subsequently in China, 
India, the Meditenranean lands and then later in Mexico, Peru, Japan and 
sub-Saharan Africa ought to figure as an important step in the progress of 
human power. 
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A second landmark in that same history is the GmergencG in the course of 
the first millennium A.D. of transport and communication links among the 
previously more or less isolated civilizations of Eurasia and, after 1500, of 
America as well. As contacts multiplied in frequency and significance, a world 
system started to assert itself that can best be called ecumenical as against the 
civilizational structures of earlier times. The world system in turn achieved 
stronger definition with the exploitation of inanimate sources of power after the 
end of the eighteenth century because of cheapened transport and communica- 
tion. This projects us into the contemporary world where reactions and adjust- 
ments to instantaneous communication and rocketry are still in their initial stages 
and where drastic disturbances to older demographic balances arising from an 
intensified dissemination of disease genns and of medical knowledge and skill 
are even more important disturbers of customary ways of use and want. 

A course built along these lines ought to emphasize the double-edged 
character of power. Every increment to human ability to manipulate the natural 
and social world brings both gains and losses. Those possessing new instru- 
ments of power commonly acquire wealth and compel obedience, but achieve 
these goods only by interfering with or destroying customary ways of life that 
other human beings treasure. Moreover, new skills that allow more massive 
intervention in the earth's ecosystem often havo unexpected and damaging side 
effects. The earliest agriculturalists, with their slash-and-bum techniques of 
cultivation, as well as modem chemical plants, with their pollution of the 
environment, ran into such side effects. Wise historians ought always to 
recognize and try to appreciate what is being destroyed as well as what is being 
created, holding a balance between power-wielders and their victims through 
all the centuries. 

So much for power and progress and a possible framework for its pursuit 
in a world history course. I can be more cursory in describing the cultural 
alternative since my principal book. The Rise oj the West: A Histoiy of the 
Human Communiti} (1963) set forth my best effort at such an interpretation of 
the past in extenso. 

Since tens of thousands of human cultures have existed and thousands still 
survive in more or less vigor and diversity among us, radical choices must be 
made to write a world history textbook around the record of separate cultures. 
First of all, one must seriously explore those early cultures that used writing. 
That means restricting our history to societies we call civilized, with only glimpses 
into the neighboring communities as reported by civilized and usually unsym- 
pathetic observers. Archaeology can do something to fill in gaps, of course; but 
garbage heaps as a rule tell little about the inner world of conscious meanings 
that gave ancient illiterate societies their reality. 
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Civilizations themselves are complicated and diversified, and the literary 
record, by and large, favors the privileged element within such societies. Only 
in recent times can the history of the poor be discerned, and even then 
imperfectly. Still, if one fastens on the central, governing ideas and institutions 
of the civilization in question, one can hope and believe that something of the 
distinctive character of life as experienced by the rich and poor alike in societies 
long vanished from the earth can still be grasped. 

Human cultures do, after all, tend toward coherence. Otherwise too many 
encounters are indeterminantand embarrassing (as well as dangerous) to the 
sharers of the culture in question. Coherence is attained by fixing on one or two 
dominant values and institutions, making them override competing and con- 
flicting considerations whenever necessary. That makes encounters with 
strangers within the society sufficiently predictable that life becomes bearable. 
What an historian then must do is to recognize from the literary record what are 
the central dominant ideas and institutions around which everyday behavior 
was organized. 

This is not an impossible assignment. The Chinese family, Indian castes, 
bureaucratic empires in the ancient Near East, and territorial sovereignties in 
Europe each, in its own domain, enjoyed a kind of primacy over competing 
instittitions. The diverse ideals of Chinese li (decorum), Indian transcenden- 
talism. Near Eastern monotheism, and European legalism (law in society as well 
as in nature) have a similar centrality, and can be seen to complement the 
corresponding dominating institution. If each of these ideas and institutions is 
carefully explored (perhaps with the help of translations from original texts), I 
believe that a real insight into key diversities of the world's most endurirjp 
cultural systems can be achieved. And since diversity still survives with almost 
undiminished force, a good grasp of these organizing principles is practically 
important for the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Other parts of the world where literacy is of recent origin can best be 
explored through anthropological reports perhaps, or by choosing from 
travellers' accounts. But in justice to the lands and peoples that remained apart 
from the civilizational structures of Eurasia until recent times, an effort to sample 
simpler and nonliterate cultures is called for, presumably in terms of their local 
ruling ideas and institutions. 

Beyond this, to provide a base for a successful hist<^ y course, cultural 
pluralism must somehov/ come to grips with interactionr. among cultures and 
civilizations. A simple way to do so is sot forth in my book. My scheme recognizes 
one or another civilization entering on a phase of efflorescence during a period 
of several hundred years. After describing aspects of that efflorescence, I then 
sp\ out to see how peoples round about reacted to the achievements of the 
dominating civilization. I expected to find that populations encountering new 
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and superior skills would usuedly wish to imitate and catch up, while nonetheless 
retaining their own identity. A process of selective borrowing, often involving 
unexpected side effects and provoking new breakthroughs, was thus initiated. 
Borrowings and subsequent adjustment and readjustment sooner or later 
allowed some part of the earth, with a different civilizational heritage, to assume 
primacy through new efflorescence. Europe's recent world dominion thus 
became merely the latest in a series of similar pulses of world history, uniquely 
powerful thanks to intensified communication but not otherwise different from 
earlier Chinese, Hellenistic, Indian, and Moslem periods of efflorescence and 
expansion. 

Perhaps these two models of world history could be combined, without 
cluttering the course with excessive information or excessively complex con- 
cepts. But I have not been very successful in my own efforts in tliat direction, 
and for the time being, at least, I judge It would be best for historians to work 
within one or the other model and see what they can do to educate themselves 
and their students within either the humanistic or the social scientific tradition. 
Chronologically abbreviated world history courses, bcginningwith 1500, 1750, 
or even 1950, often seem attractive and more manageable than efforts to take 
on the whole sweep of historic time. Yet ! believe that such courses also require 
that the time segment chosen for intensive consideration be somehow set in a 
truly world-historical context by going back to the classical roots of each of the 
world's surviving civilizations. Flash-backs can do this, if teachers have available 
a well-digested understanding of the deeper past. So, first the spade work; then , 
if need be, and when preference or prudence dictate, chronologically ab- 
breviated versions of worid history courses may become practicable. 

How much of all this is attainable today? Only by trying can anyone tell. 
And only when course planners and teachers are clear about how they must 
decide what to leave out can world history courses worthy of the name actually 
emerge. Serious debate and individual effort are only beginning; and rewards 
within the historical profession continue to discourage the undertaking. Conse- 
quently, the demand for world history in our colleges still comes mostly from 
academic administrators, legislatures, and the general public. But if enough 
historians take heed and accept the risks involved In leaving a particular field 
of expertise behind in order to read widely enough to reflect competently on 
questions of worid history, then a global perspective will soon become possible 
in our society thanks to well-constructed and well-taught courses in world 
history. The time is not yet. Perhaps it will arrive within a decade. I sincerely 
hope so, for our country and the world at large badly need global vision, 
knowledge, and cross-cultural understanding. 
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The Nobel laureate economist, Gunnar Myrdal, has noted that whereas his 
discipline traditionally had neglected the problems of undeveloped lands, 
since World War D there has been a "swelling flood of research" in this field. 
The siiift, observes Myrdal, "has definitely not been an autonomous and 
spontaneous development." Rather it has been a result of political forces such 
as the cold war, the colonial revolutions, and the urgent need for economic 
development in the newly independent Third Word nations.^ 

Our discipline of history also is directly affected by the course of world 
events. Just as economists after World War II were impelled to work in the field 
of "development economics," so historians were impelled by the same global 
trends to turn from West-oriented to world-oriented history. The results of this 
shift are well known: new textbooks, new courses, retooling workshops, and 
the emergence of the Worid History Association. 

Today we are entering another period of global tunmoil and disruption 
surpassing even that of four decades ago. Inevitably it will leave its mark on the 
various disciplines. Economists from fifteen countries met in New York in June 
1983 and agreed that "current economic concepts have nothing to do with 
present-day reality" and tliat these concepts need to be "modified or adjusted." 
The economists have launched a three-year project entitled "Adapting 
Economic Thinking to Changing Globed Conditions."^ 

Historians are not so directly under the gun as are economists. We are not 
held responsible for fluctuations in GNP, in unemployment rates, or in Dow- 
Jones averages. But it would be wishful thinking for us to assume that we can 
ignore the storms that are transforming the world before our eyes. What 
happened after World War II was child's play compared to what is going on 
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today. In the late 1940s and 1950s it was colonial empires that were dismantled. 
Today it is the entire globe that is being turned inside out and upside down. All 
peoples and all societies are affected, capitalist as well as socialist, developed 
as well as underdeveloped, the First World and the Second World and the Third 
World. 

In such a period of wholesale disruption, people look to the past for 
reassurance and guidance. Education inevitably is being affected, as is evident 
in the shift to "practical" courses that will meet the latest demands of the job 
market. A study based on 300,000 incoming freshmen in 500 colleges reveals 
that in 1967, 82.9% wanted to find in college "a meaningful philosophy of life." 
By 1984 the percentage had dropped to 44.1 — a decrease of almost 50% in 
fifteen years.^ 

Ferment of such magnitude inevitably will affect the teaching of history. 
Rather than being caught up and tossed about by the changing tides, it is better 
that we decide for ourselves in what direction we want to go. We can begin by 
analyzing the nature of the global crisis confronting us. The extent of the crisis 
becomes self-evident by simply listing its principal manifestations: the overhang- 
ing mushroom cloud, depletion of natural resources, global structural un- 
employment, increasing hunger amidst plenty, growing inequity within as well 
as between nations, environmental degradation, and soul erosion accompany- 
ing soil erosion. 

These global ailments obviously have diverse roots, but for the most part 
they are by-products of our current technological revolution. The problems we 
confront obviously would be qualitatively different if we had not undergone the 
first Industrial Revolution in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the 
current, second Industrial Revolution since the 1940s. This basic fact suggests 
an approach for understanding and teaching not only modem history, but the 
entire sweep of world history. 

The linkage between technological revolutions and world history can be 
made because the industrial revolutions were not unique. Each heralding a new 
phase of human history, they were in their time but the latest of a succession of 
technological revolutions. Six such revolutions stand out, providing a skeletal 
framework on which we can sculpt the body of world history. These are the 
Human Revolution, when our ancestral hominid gave way to Homo sapiens, 
capable of making fire and using tools; the Agricultural Revolution, when 
humans shifted from food gathering to food production; the Urban Revolution 
that marked the emergence of civilization; the Commercial Revolution that 
heralded the rise of the technologically precocious West; the first Industrial 
Revolution, with its steam power, electrical power and labor-saving machines; 
and the current, second Industrial Revolution, with its nuclear power, labor- 
replacing machines and genetic engineering. 
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These technological revolutions have proven a blessing. They transfonrned 
humans from seemingly puny and defenseless creatures into the dominant 
species of this planet. But they have also been the source of much of the misery 
and peril that have disfigured human history. The reason for this ambivalent 
legacy is that each technological revolution not only raised productivity, but 
also caused social disruption, which necessitated changes in institutions, in ways 
of thinking and in interpersonal relationships. Thus each major technological 
revolution necessitated correspondingly major social change. 

Unfortunately, human beings throughout history have welcomed tech- 
nological change, which enabled them to live better, but have resisted social 
change, which was uncomfortable and threatening. They have consistently 
preferred the traditional, the familiar, the socially approved ways of thinking 
and acting. The resulting time lag between technological and social change has 
been responsible for much of the misery and violence that has stained human 
history from its beginnings to the present. 

This analysis suggests the structuring of world history within the context of 
the above six technological revolutions. Each revolution might be studied under 
three headings: (1) its origins and nature, (2) its ir^pact on various aspects of 
life; and (3) the lag between technological and social change, and the resulting 
disfunction and malaise that culminate in revolutionary upheavals or, much 
more commonly, in gradual evolutionary modifications and adjustments. 

As an example of this approach, the Urban Revolution might be analyzed 
as follows: 

1. Origins in increased productivity resulting from improved agriculture 
(irrigation and plow) and from new crafts (metallurgy, pottery, textiles, 
coinage, wheel). 

2. Impact on various aspects of life, including productivity, growth of 
population, increased wealth, use of surplus to support specialists 
(priests, kings, courtiers, administrators, military, and merchants), result- 
ing class differentiation that replaced paleolithic and neolithic classless- 
ness, urbanization, emergence of regional civilizations (In East, South, 
and Southwest Asld; Europe; Africa; and the Americas), underlying 
similarities and distinctive characteristics of these regional civilizations. 

3. Lag between technological and social change evident in class differen- 
tiation and class conflict, as reflected In new religions of social protest, 
periodic pe2isant uprisings, rise and fall of successive dynasties, and 
barbarian Incursions Into centers of civilization enfeebled by social 
turmoil. 
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Th<i current, second Industrial Revolution might be analyzed as follows: 

1. Origins in World War 11 developments in nuclear energy, computers, 
robots, space science, genetic engineering, and information revolution. 

2. Impact on various aspects of life, including: "Green Revolution" export- 
oriented agriculture in Third World, agribusiness in First World, rise of 
multinational corporations, export of Industries as well as goods, emer- 
gence of integrated global economy and global labor force. 

3. Lag between technological and social change evident in ecological 
repercussions, depletion of natural resources, urbanization without in- 
dustrialization in the Third Word, labor-replacing machines and struc- 
tured unemployment, growing inequality between and within nations, 
crisis of values and cultural identity, reformist and fundamentalist 
religious responses, and the arms race threat to economic well being and 
to species survival. 

These two examples may well arouse certain concerns eimong historians. 
One is the specter of technological determinism. I believe this bogey can be 
exorcised if the historical past is respected rather than distorted. "Machines 
make history,"" Robert Heilbroner informs us, but "they do not make all 
history.**^ Of course not. Technology simply creates parameters within which a 
society functions, but what is done within those parameters varies enormously 
according to the values of individual societies. 

We find many examples of societies molding technology as well as the 
opposite. Steam power was known in Alexandria in the first century A,D., but 
because of the abundance of slaves it was harnessed only in a device that 
opened temple doors. Likewise, a Mexican priest invented the cotton gin in the 
eighteenth century, before Hi Whitney, but nothing came of it because it was 
cheaper to exploit fifty peons than to buy a machine that would put them out 
of work. More significant was the failure of Chinese society to exploit fully its 
inventions of gunpowder, compass, and printing, in contrast to their eager 
utilization by Western society, with far reaching global consequences. Perhaps 
the most fateful example of the impact of society on technology is the current 
focus of the second Industrial Revolution on war production, with implications 
as unthinkable as they are disregarded. 

A technology-oriented approach to history may also cause concern that the 
end product will lack substance — that the complexity and richness of human 
life and history will not be adequately analyzed and appreciated. In this case 
also, I believe the substantive issue is not so much approach as it is good history 
or bad. If the approach outlined above is properly implemented, it will encom- 
pass fully as many phases of human experience as are treated in existing 
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courses. Several examples illustrate that such an approach can give both focus 
and historical depth to the problems that students will face as adults. 

Ecological Problems wiU be seen not as peculiar to our age — all past societies 
(including the pedcolithic) h^d ecological repercussions, but the unprecedented 
power of modem technology has correspondingly magnified its ecological 
impact to its current intensity and global scope. 

Demographics traditionally comprised maximum reproduction to ensure 
species survival, b^t today the problem is to attain birth control equal to the 
new death control — an unresolved problem, with global repercussions. 

Daj/y Worfc, despite the technological revolutions, has become more 
onerous since the paleolithic food gatherers worked 15 to 20 hours per week, 
or since the Romans enjoyed 150 to 200 public holidays a year. 

Sex Relations through history have been determined not so much by formal 
political action as by successive structural changes in society, resulting in 
oscillation between egalitarian and hierarchical relationships. 

Inequiti; between and within nations has been accentuated rather than 
alleviated by each of the successive technological revolutions. 

War has been utilized for millennia as a legitimate and often profitable 
instrument of policy, but it has become progressively more destructive until 
today it is mutually suicidal. 

A course organized along these lines should leave students not blinkered 
and bedazzled by technology but more critical and realistic. I will give three 
examples of the reappraisal that can be expected. The first is that the constantly 
accelerating power and tempo of technology constitutes a threat as well as a 
promise. In 1899 the Commissioner of the Patent and Trademark Office 
recommended to President MclOnley that his office be abolished because 
"Everything that can be invented has been invented.**^ In 1985, after 3. 8 million 
subsequent inventions, the Patent Office was still functioning with 1,400 
examiners. And it has begun a $300 million computerization of its operations 
in order to keep up with the sweUing torrent of new inventions. 

Not only is the tempo of technology increasing, but so is its power. Nuclear 
energy, computers, space ships, and genetic engineering obviously are infinitely 
more potent and disruptive than the spinning and weaving innovations of 
eighteenth-century England. Also the current technological revolution Is unfold- 
ing on a globed scale, in contrsist to the centuries necessary for past technological 
diffusion from one region to another. 

The leisurely tempo of earlier times afforded a time cushion that enabled 
our ancestors to ride out the adverse consequences of belated social change. 
The loss of such a cushion has made the traditioneil policy of muddling through 
obsolete. To illustrate this point, consider the avalanche of a neglected slagheap 
dating back to the first Industrial Revolution. Loosened by heavy rains, in 
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October 1966 it cascaded down on a schoolhouse in Aberfan, Wales, wiping 
out an entire generation of school children. Today we face not century-old slag 
heaps but the more formidable 50,000 nuclear bombs, plus contamination of 
global skies, lands, and seas. So we conclude that muddling through may have 
been a viable strategy in the past, but today it invites disaster. 

A second example of needed reappraisal is the common assumption that 
technology hos endowed us with unprecedented power and has made us the 
unchallenged masters of our planet. It can be argued that each technological 
revolution has decreased rather than increased the security of humans. Follow- 
ing the Agricultural Revolution, peasants found themselves more vulnerable 
because they depended on the few staples they grew, in contrast to their 
ancestors who had far larger and safer reservoirs of scores of plants and animals 
that they had gathered and hunted. Today our technology has enabled us 
merely to substitute non-renewable resources for renewabies, which increases 
rather than decreases our dependence on the environment. 

A third example of needed reappraisal is the faith that problems created by 
technology can be solved by more technology — a quick Technological Fix. But 
most of today's problems arc impervious to technological remedies. "We know 
much about atoms," observes biologist Mary Clark, "something about in- 
animate rocks and gasses, less about the development and functioning of living 
organisms, very little about whole ecosystems, and practically nothing about 
culture, economics, politics, or the arms race. In fact, it is our on-going search 
for a scientifically based, technological solution to the arms race that continually 
makes it worse rather than better."^ 

This leads to the conclusion that technology can be a useful servant but also 
a terrible master. The problem we face is to make this unique product of the 
human brain serve us; we should not serve it. Our lack of success in doing so 
has led some distinguished scholars to conclude that technology has become 
unmanageable — that it has acquired a dynamism independent of its human 
creators. So we are asked to accept a modem animism that invests technology 
with the spirits once believed to inhabit mountains and trees. We are asked to 
prostrate ourselves before an idol labelled technology, even though technology 
itself is the incarnation of human rationality. 

Confronted with these paradoxes, students may be stimulated to reconsider 
their current lack of interest in acquiring in college a "meaningful philosophy of 
life." Perhaps they will reflect on why Albert Einstein wrote as much about 
ethical and social issues os about science. "Knowledge and skills alone cannot 
lead humanity to a happy and dignified life," wrote Einstein, 

humanity heis every reason to place the proclaimers of high moral standards and 
values above the discoverers of objective truth. What humanity owes to 
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pcrsonzditics like Buddha, Moses, and Jesus ranks for me higher than all the 
achievements of the Inquiring and constructive mind 

Students may also reflect on the very similar "philosophy of life" expressed 
by an American Indian Chief in 1853: 

This wc know: The earth docs not bcbng to man; mem bcbngs to the earth. 
This we know: All things are connected like the bkxxl which unites one family. 
Ail things are connected. 

Whatever befalls the earth befalls the sons of the earth. Man did not weave 
the web of life; he is merely a strand in it. Whatever he does to the web, he docs 
to himself.^ 



^ Gunnar Myrdal, The Challenge of World Poverfy (London: 1979), pp. 6-8. 
2 New York Times, June 21, 1983. 

^ UCLA Cooperative Institutional Refonn Programs, The American Freshman: 
National Norms for Fall, 1984. 

^ R.L. Hcilbroncr, Between Capitalism and Socialism (New York: 1970), p. 147. 
5 New York Times, February 20, 1985. 

^ M.E. Clark and L. Holler, The Dangers ofScientism (forthcoming). 
7 Cited by T. Ferris, "The Other Einstein," Science (October, 1983), 36. 
^ Chief Seattle's message to President Franklin Pierce, cited in M.E. Clark, Ariadne's 
Thread (forthcoming). 
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One of the most pressing problems for education in the final quarter of 
the century is the proliferation of knowledge. In history alone, fields of 
knowledge unrecognized in 1950 have neA^ prominence. Some are new 
areas like Africa and much of Asia, which were either left out or kept 
subordinate in the typical Western civilization courses — and rarely offered in 
American universities as courses on their own merits. Others are new/ topical 
approaches like women's history, the history of the family, historical 
demography, or Afro-American history. If these are added to what we used 
to expect students to learn, something we once expected will be squeezed 
out. Students spend less time in history courses, in any event, than they did a 
quarter of a century ago. History itself, in short, has already shrunk to make 
room for new subjects in the university curriculum. 

This problem at the broadest level recurs when one tries to put together a 
university course in World History. Three alternative approaches are now 
becoming common. One is a world history survey, often confined to a rather 
short period of time in order to make possible a genuine world -historical 
perspective without an impossible level of superficiality. "The World of the 
Twentieth Century" would be a typical title for such a course. 

A second possibility is to try for a broader perspective but to limit that 
perspective to some defined part of the world. That, in effect, is what the old 
Western civilization course did. Another possibility^ is to take something 
broader — the Atlantic basin, for example, so that European history is balanced 
to some extent by bringing in North America, South America, and Africa. 
Another is to use the Indian Ocean world as a way of oalancing the Middle East 
against India and southeast Asia. 

Phihp D. CuHin i$ HerbeH Baxter Adams Professor of Histoiy at The Johns Hopkins 
Un'wersify, 
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A third possibility Is to try for a globed perspective by pursuing themes that 
occur in several parts of the world. In effect, this approach combines actremely 
superficial reference to many asp>ects of world hlstoiy with deeper soundings 
into particular topics that are seen to have particular importance. This is 
sometimes known as comparative world history, as opposed to the world history 
survey. 

It is a little hard to describe how this approach works pedagogically . No texts 
have been written with this intent, though Erk: Wolfs Europe and the People 
without Histon;^ would come close. Some book-length studies by historians 
who use the comparative world approach in their own teaching, however, 
illustrate the way they can pursue particular themes in a variety of cultural 
contexts. Michael Adas's Prophets of RebelHorr^ would be one example. My 
own Cross-Culturol Trade in World History^ would be another. 

Part of the problem is that a comparative course can follow a great variety 
of themes. The comparative approach is simply that — an approach, not a 
substantive body of information. Rather than talk in generalities let me illustrate 
an approach to comparative world history with a course I have been teaching 
since 1953 in one fomi or another. The course began as a one-semester 
offering, then evolved and changed as it grew to two semesters and altered with 
the times and the need to confomi to the teaching requirements of three different 
universities — meanwhile passing itself off under four different titles. 

The current name Is "The World and the West," and Its central point Is that, 
by the end of the eighteenth century?, the West had become the dominant culture 
in the world — and was to become still more dominant politically, intellectually, 
and militarily as the world entered the "European Age" of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. This may sound like the older "expansion of Europe" 
approach, but it is not. It assumes some knowledge of European history, and 
sometimes deals with European motives and attitudes, but it is fundamentally 
concerned with th(2 impact of Europe on other cultures. The emphasis is on 
culture change among the non-Europeans. 

The present version is a two-semester course, the first semester with the 
sub-title "The Shifting Balance" being devoted to the rise of Europe in the 
period from about 1000 AD. to the beginnings of the industrial age. The end 
of the pre-industrial world is not taken as a strict chronological line, but rather 
as a transition, as some institutions characteristic of the pre-industrial period are 
pursued well into the nineteenth century — plantation slavery, for example, 
being carried down to its abolition in Brazil in 1888. The second half deals with 
the impact of Europe in the industrial age itself, defined roughly as 1800 to the 
present. 

The course rests on a theoretical framework of elementary, if not simple- 
minded, generalizations about culture change. One of the most basic is that 
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aspects of culture can be transmitted on the initiative of the donor, that of the 
receiver, or both. The diffusion of technology across and between the "inter- 
communicating zones" of world history is a recurrent theme In both semesters 
in many different circumstances. With technology, the initiative was most often 
that of the recipients. Religions, on the other hand, have often spread through 
a missionary effort by the transmitters, as is fully evident not only with the spread 
of Christianity and Islam through overt proselytization but also in the spread of 
Buddhism along the trade routes of central Asia until it reached both China and 
Japan. 

Less intentional culture change tuok place, of course, and especially in the 
colonial settings that emerged as European power began to make itself felt 
overseas. In this connection, the course organization uses a number of distinc- 
tions in cultural demography. In recent centuries the dominant Europeans have 
found themselves in control of societies having four distinct patterns of culture. 

In one, called "territorial empire," Europeans mled an alien society through 
relatively small cadres of administrators and soldiers. Typically, these cadres 
need not have been more than five percent of the local population. They were 
often much smaller. Examples would be the Netherlands Indies, any part of 
tropical Africa, or the British raj in India, 

An opposite cultural-demographic pattern came into existence when the 
dominant power blanketed the native inhabitants with so many settlers that the 
settler culture became the culture of the new country. Overseas Europeans, in 
effect, carried their way of life with them as they moved. These tenitories can 
be labelled "true colonies." The obvious examples are the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Australia and New Zealand, and large parts of Soviet Asia. 

Between these extremes, two other patterns have some importance. One is 
sometimes c^ed "plantation society," The cmcial factor, however, is not the 
agricultural system but the fact that the dominant power introduced settlers— not 
European settlers, but settlers from a third society. The most obvious example 
Is northeastern Brazil and the Caribbean islands, where the Europeans ran the 
plantations but Africans worked them. Even though the percentage of 
Europeans was in the range common to territorial empire, the mass of the people 
had come as uprooted individuals, without a community other than the one 
they joined as slaves. This made it very difficult to retain their original culture 
intact. The result was the fomiation of a new, mixed culture of a kind often 
labelled "creole." 

The second cultural-demographic type lying between territorial empire and 
true colony is commonly called a plural society-— that is, a society where two 
cultures exist side by side, each retaining its integrity over long periods of time. 
The obvious examples are places like Malaysia, where Malay and Chinese 
cultures continue to the present alongside smaller minorities of Arabs, Indians, 
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and Europeans. South Africa, most of Soviet Central Asia, Andean Latin 
America, or Algeria before 1962 are all part of the same pattern. But these 
societies are not necessarily indefinitely plural. Cultural integration over the long 
term tends to produce a growing area of common culture, even though enclaves 
of originally separate cultures may persist. Mexico is a good example of this 
kind of cultural integration over the past couple of centuries. Most Mexicans 
now live with an integrated culture with both Indian and European roots, even 
though some Spanish and many Indian communities have kopt their cultural 
integrity into the 1980s. 

These categories, however, are not designed to provide an iron-dad theory 
or to cany much of the weight of explanation. They are a convenient framework 
for comparison, with the understanding that comparison will highlight differen- 
ces as well as similarities. The categories are also useful as a guide to repre- 
sentative types of culture contact that need to be "covered" in a course that 
aims to achieve the perspective of world histoty. 

The course outline proceeds through a set of topics— three to four per 
semester. It begins with a survey of relations between major societies over the 
period from about lOOO A.D. to the early sixteenth century, intended mainly to 
set the stage for a non-ethnocentric view of the world as it was then. Here and 
throughout the course, no textbook is available to cany the main thread of 
nanrative. When good sun/cy material is available, as it is in this period from 
the works of William McNeill and Eric Wolf, reading assignments can carry the 
burden of continuity, while lectures can deal In greater detail with problems 
needing more analytical treatment. For other topics, the lectures have to cany 
the main line, while readings provide material for case studies. 

In the first section, lecture and readings together seek to examines the 
resources available to the major world societies in their agricultural systems, 
technology, political organization, and military power— ^nd to survey inter- 
societal relations. 

The second topic has to do with the Impact of Europe on maritime Asia from 
Japan south and west along the Indian Ocean coasts as far as Ethiopia— over 
the period of the sixteenth century to the late eighteenth. Its aim is to look at 
culture contact in a period when the Impact of Western culture came mainly 
through trade and the missionary movement. Students read large sections of 
my Cross-Culturol Trade along with parts of regional texts like Percival Spear 
for India^ or Steinberg and others for Southeast Asia.^ The lectures deal 
comparatively with particular themes— such as the successes and failures of the 
Christian missionary movement in sixteenth-century Japan, Timor, and 
Ethiopia, of the economic impact of improvements in maritime technology on 
freight rates, hence on the possibilities of trade between parts of maritime 
Asia — and on the agricultural adjustments that followed. 
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The third and final topic for the first semester Is a return to the Atlantic basin 
for a seven-week examination of the "Rise and Fail of the South Atlantic 
System." The centerpiece Is the complex of slave plantations in the tropical 
Americas, fed by the slave trade from Africa and intimately related to the 
Western societies of North America and Europe, as well as to the plural societies 
of neaiby, non-plantation Spanish America. Although the core is culture- 
change within the "plantation" cultural-demographic type, tlie combination of 
lectures and readings makes it possible to survey Spanish American colonial 
iilstory In a superficial way, while looking briefly at African history In the era of 
the slave trade and then in somewhat more detail at the revolutions that 
demolished the South Atlantic System. Jamaica and Haiti serve as case studies 
for the late eighteenth/early nineteenth century, while Brazil and Cuba are used 
to illustrate the final end of slaveiy In the Americas. One sidelight within this 
topic Is a single lecture on tlie Spanish theory of empire in the sixteenth century, 
set alongside the English theory of empire In the early seventeenth. The purpose 
of this lecture Is partly to bring In the Importance of Intentions and justifications, 
even when these are not In line with reality, and partly also to serve as 
background for two similar discussions of imperial theory in the second 
semester: one on the theory of overseas colonization in the early nineteenth 
century, a second on the theory of Imperial expansion later In the century. 

The second semester of this comparative world history course poses far more 
severe problems of organization, if only because the industrialization of western 
Europe and eastern North America created far greater power differentials 
between the West and the rest of the world. It also brought about a far more 
complex set of cross-cultural tensions and adjustments, as the Europeans 
created their territorial empires overseas. 

The sub-title for the second semester is "The Revolution of Modernization." 
I must add a caveat immediately. I do not subscribe to the modernization theory 
that was so popular in social scientific circles in the 1950s and 1960s and for 
some time afterwarus. The definition of modernization used here is strictly 
economic— -the creation of a ki.^id of society capable of high productivity and 
high mass consumption. "Industrieilizatlon" would have done just as well, but 
for the fear of leaving advanced agricultureil economies like Denmark or New 
Zealand out of the picture. 

The semester begirt with some theoretical discussions of what modern- 
ization might and might not be taken to mean and then passes on to a four-week 
topic on European overseas settlement, the only topic focused directly on 
European activities. Tliis approach has several purposes. One is to Introduce 
the study of migration as a k^ fact of recent history — now seen on a scale more 
massive than the slave trade had been, and standing as background for the still 
more massive patterns of migration that were to follow the Second World War. 
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A second is to highlight the fact that cultures do not change on/y because of 
contact with alien societies. They also change in response to new circumstances, 
and culture change among the overseas Europeans is a case in point. This is 
approached through case studies. I first look at transfrontier cultures, those of 
Europeans who moved beyond the frontiers of the European way of life and 
adopted a new culture they either invented to meet their new circumstances or 
borrowed from the eilien people they settled among. The exeimples used here 
are the m^tis of Manitoba up to the 1860s or so, the gaucho culture of the 
Argentine pampa up to the early nineteenth century, and the trekboer culture 
of eighteenth-centuiy South Africa. 

Transfrontier cultures serve to introduce a two-week comparative study of 
frontier-metropolitan tensions, using Argentina and South Africa in the first half 
of the eighteenth century as cases in point. Here, the main line of survey is 
canied by sections of texts on Argentine and South African history, while the 
lectures carry an analytical theme drawing from the geographers' ideas about 
central-place theory. 

Just as the first topic for the semester focused on "true colonization," the 
second focuses on territorial empire, beginning with a quick survey of the 
patterns of imperial expansion and its possible causes, but concentrating on 
conquest and culture change from the point of view of the conquered. Four 
principal exam.ples are used here, those of Soviet Central Asia, Bengal, Java, 
then Mexico, concentrating there on the Maya of Yucatan and the Yaqui of 
Sonora. As usued, some topics can be carried by readings — Elizabeth Bacon on 
Central Asia,^ Nelson Reed on Yucatan^ — while others are more easily 
presented in lectures. 

The third topic is called "Conversion." It, too, comes from the introductory 
typology of culture change — in this case, culture change by intent, a thread 
already followed in the minor theme of Western missions and non-Western 
responses in the first semester. The nineteenth-century missionary movement 
now makes its appearance in a pair of lectures on the movement in Europe and 
on the ground in Uganda, while the students read Robin Horton^ and J.D.Y. 
Peel^ for sociological and anthropological comparisons between the reoctior]s 
to the missions in Uganda and Nigeria. The use of Uganda illustrates one way 
comparative cases can serve several purposes. Using the same time/place 
context in different ways allows the students to work from a body of material 
that begins to be familiar. Uganda in the 1880s to about 1910 is used first to 
show how European missions operated, second as part of a two-case example 
of African reactions to missionary teaching, and finally to introduce the theme 
of non-Western borrowing from the West as a form of "defensive modern- 
ization." 
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TTiis theme of cultural change on the borrower*s initiative continues in the 
two weeks that follow, which take up Meiji Japan and Turkey from the 
nineteenth-century reform movement into the period of Ataturk. 

The final topic of the course departs from the original typology to look at 
political and intellectual pressures in the mid-twentieth century non-Western 
v;orld — at the independence movements as a political manifestation of a revolt 
against the West, but even more as subtle reactions of ambivalence in aversion 
to some Western manifestations and as a continued and avid effort to get at 
least the kind of material resources industrial technology seems to make 
available. The national re\^olts are given a week, just as conventional "im- 
perialism" was given a week. The first of the remaining weeks is devoted to 
millennial movements of an anti-Westem nature, combining lectures with 
readings from Michael Adas's Prophets of Rebellion. The final two weeks use 
Indonesia and Ghana from the early independence movement to the fall of 
Nkrumah and Sukarno, respectively. 

A course of this scope creates some special pedagogical problems. It covers 
a lot of unfamiliar material in a fairly short period of time. For the past ten years 
or so, I have experimented with ways of doing this. One of these is the interplay 
of lectures and readings, so that one tends to carry the main or survey aspect 
of the course, while the other canries the analysis. This organization implies a 
different role for the lectures and readings, though the two work together. It also 
calls for a conscious effort to integrate the two, done with two periods of class 
discussion each week in addition to the two lectures that are nonnal at Johns 
Hopkins. To give the lecturer time to direct all class discussions himself, the 
lectures are on tape cassettes available in the library on loan. The readings tend 
to be about 100 to 150 pages each week. Each student is expected to produce 
at the beginning of the week a three-page '^intellectual journal," giving his or 
her reactions to the cunrent readings and just-past lectures. This exercise tends 
to prepare students for the discussions, and the students are compensated for 
the extra work by receiving four credits in place of the usual three. It is obvious 
that a course of this kind can achieve breadth, but only at the cost of coverage. 
It is also . acessarily idiosyncratic. No two teachers putting together a course in 
comparative worid history will do it quite the same way. This may not be 
altogether bad, but the particular course outlined here also leaves some serious 
gaps. It tells students far too little about the last fifty years. On the o^'ier hand, 
teachers probably teach better what they understand better. As long as they 
avoid the trap of staying too close to their own research interests, both they and 
the students probably learn more from eclectic and uneven breadth combined 
with depth in sample soundings than they would have learned from systematic 
superficiality. 
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World-Systems Analysis: 
Five Questions in Search of a 
New Consensus 

Iri)mQnuel WoUerstein 



The traditional general education in history in the United States (but also 
in western Europe) has laid emphasis on teaching the history of one's 
own country plus teaching the history of something that has been called the 
Western world (and/or civilization). In the U.S., the latter has generally meant 
some knowledge concerning the history primarily of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, of England from the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, of the "Renaissance" and *'Refonnation" 
and also some dabbling in that of the Middle Ages as well as in that of 
classical Greece and Rome. 

In the period since the Second World War, there has emerged some criticism 
of such curricula as being too "Eurocentric." Attempts have therefore been 
made, with very limited success, to add some instruction in what might be 
thought of as the "great civilizations of the East"— India, China, Japan, oc- 
casionally the Arab caliphates. Whatever gain has been achieved by this 
broadening of geography (which has not been too widely adopted) has 
probably been more than offset by the decline in standard history instruction, 
both at the college and high school levels One cannot simply presume today 
that a college graduate has a working elementary knowledge of, for example, 
the French Revolution. 

However, neither a plea for patchwork additions to the old curriculum (a 
smattering of Chinese history on top of Western history) nor a general deploring 
of lowered intellectual requirements in our educational system is really to the 
point. A more fundamental question is arising. The way we teach history today 
is part and parcel of the intellectual consensus that emerged in Europe during 
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the nineteenth century in the w2ike of the sociad issues laid bare by the expansion 
of the urban-industrial sector and the heritage of the French Revolution. And 
this consensus itself is being called into question. The point therefore is to see 
what was the consensus and what were rts social roots, why it has come to be 
questioned and in what ways, and what are the implications for instruction in 
"history." 

The consensus arrived at in the nineteenth century is not too difficult to 
describe; by definition it is familiar to everyone, eilthough (as is the case for most 
intellcctU2il consensus) people tend to think of these presumptions as obvious 
or factual rather than as soci2illy constructed perspjectives. I will limit myself here 
to three basic premises, although they scarcely exhaust the picture. 

Premise No. 1 

The history of the modem (Western) worid is the history of the rise of the 
"middle classes" (economically, politically, culturally) in the wake of the steady 
expansion of the market-centered organization of production and the slow but 
steady urt^anization process. This phenomenon has been accompanied in the 
political arena by the steady decline in the arbitrariness of political authorities. 
It has involved in the social sphere an overall increase in human welfare and 
of popular participation in decision making. The slow process reached a decisive 
and positive turning-point in the twin key events of the late eighteenth century: 
the Industrial Revolution in England and the French Revolution. 

Premise No. 2 

The units within which these changes have occurred, and therefore the key 
units for historical analysis, were the (national) states. It was "England" that had 
an "industrial revolution" between 1780 and 1840; it was "Gennany" which 
failed to have a bourgeois (or democratic) revolution in 1848-49. The explana- 
tions are to be sought in the prior history of these areas. We look therefore at 
"German" or "Italian" history of the eighteenth, and fifteenth, and even the 
tenth centuries to understand why "unification" of these two "nations" occurred 
so "late." In any case, the history of all national states has been a history of 
internal homogenization, of lessening loy2Jties of citizens to "traditional" entities 
or groups (e.g., "ethnic" or religious groups) and increasing loyalty to the 
"national" group. 

Premise No. 3 

The story told under premises 1 and 2 is a story of human progress. It is the 
story of the search for human freedom, a relatively successful search. Further- 
more, the search for progress is continuing. If there seem to be setbacks, they 
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are temporary. If there are phenomena which do not fit the picture, they are 
anomalous. Such progress is not only empirically real but theoretically in- 
evitable. Finally, there was a derived proposition from these premises that 
concerned "world history." The story of human freedom was a discovery of (a 
product of the particular history of) the Western world. One of its consequences 
was the rise of a technology which enabled the Western world to expand 
"overseas." This expansion itself represented the progress of "civilization," since 
its basic impact was "civilizing." 

To be sure, baldly stated like this, the viewpoint seems a bit caricatural, and 
no doubt there have been innumerable caveats, dissents, and nuances ex- 
pressed. Still, a reading of high school textbooks in Western countries written 
between say 1850 and 1950 would doubtless confirm the generality of this 
consensus about how the modem world should be interpreted. 

The social roots of this consensus seem very clear. The hegemony of Great 
Britain in the world-system in the mid-nineteenth century combined with the 
dramatic expansion of applied scientific technology, lent itself to this view of 
the world which might be seen to be a reasonable explanation of the existing 
realities combined with an ideological justification of the privileges of the 
powerful. Although many detailed changes in world realities occurred there- 
after, it could be argued that the system continued to seem to thrive (even 
despite the two world wars of the twentieth century, and despite the Russian 
Revolution) until perhaps the 1960s. That being so, the particular intellectual 
consensus continued as a basis of both academic and public social analysis. 

The ways in which this social reality began to change radically can be seen 
in the simultaneous occurrence of three seemingly separate developments in 
three different parts of the world. In the non-European zones of the world, the 
rise of nationalist movements did not in itself challenge the assumptions of the 
consensus, since it could be argued they represented the fulfillment of the 
process. There was, however, a fly in the ointment. It was the phenomenon of 
the so-called growing gap between industrialized and Third World countries. 
Political independence of former colonial areas did not seem in practice to 
overcome world inequalities or necessarily bring the automatic benefits of 
political and cultural "progress." Explanations that were sought in the prior 
"history" of the "nations" did not seem to them very satisfactory. They therefore 
pushed in two directions. One was to look for explanations in some supra- 
national processes. The other was to raise "civilizational" questions, posing the 
concept of civilizations (plural) against that of civilization (singular), which 
translated into doubts about universalistic assumptions built into Western 
historical reasoning. 

At the same time, that zone of the world with Communist governments, 
running from central Europ)e to east Asia, began to exp)erience seismic internal 
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political difficulties. In some way, the Russian Revolution of 1917, particularly 
once it came into its Stalinist phase, had not really challenged the premises of 
the consensus. In a sense, the Communists presented themselves as the heirs 
of the process that had occurred over long historical time in the Western world 
and as its logical fulfillment. What began to come into question, among the 
participants of the social movements in power in these countries themselves, 
was the degree to which progress had really been achieved (the issues of 
"revisionism" on the one hand and of "terror" on the other). Once again, 
explanations sought in the immediate or long-term history of these "nations" 
did not seem very satisfactory to the people there, and alternative explanatory 
schemata were sought. The impact of these developments was even greater 
perhaps elsewhere in the world. The "disillusionments" experienced were 
disillusionments in the face of predictions derived from the consensual 
framework of analysis. This led many to reappraise the premises. 

Finally, in the Western world itself, the 1960s represented the in- 
stitutionalization of a new kind of social turmoil which was not easily explained 
by the consensual premises. In particular, the premise of the reality and 
desirability of a process of national homogenization wascalled into doubt. Many 
groups proclaimed that they had h^een entire/y left out of the process hitherto 
described as universal: women, all kinds of low-status "ethnic" and "national" 
groupings, persons of particular sexual inclinations, the handicapped, etc. To 
some extent, to be sure, this represented merely one more set of demands within 
the framework of the established process which could be accommodated, but 
to some extent it increasingly represented a challenge to the "assimilationist" 
model implicit in the old consensus, which is why these "new social movements" 
have aroused such strong emotional resistance. In order to pursue their objec- 
tives, these movements have consequently been forced increasingly to question 
intellectual premises and not merely current policies. 

The intellectual outcome of the past twenty years has been to create a 
situation in which the premises described previously no longer represent a 
consensus, but merely one set of premises cimong actively contending sets. 
There is in some sense a search going on for a new consensus. This is one of 
the reasons why projects such as this one are being generated. 

It is too early to institutionalize a new model in the university. Rather, what 
is incumbent on us in the present era is to construct curricula in which these 
premises are brought to the fore as open intellectual questions. Eminently 
feasible and desirable, such organization would entail a more "difficult" cur- 
riculum, of course, since it is always more difficult — for teacher and student — to 
discuss uncertainties rather than to learn "transmitted knowledge." But in fact 
there is considerable evidence in the real world that people are sufficiently 
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uncomfortable about received verities to be somewhat willing to engage in this 
more difficult mode of learning. 

In particular, I suggest that five open questions have to be incorporated into 
the basic teaching of history (first at the college level, later at the high school 
level). 

1. What is the meaningful unit of social analysis? Does "Germany** have a 
history between 1500 and 1800? There are various alternative assumptions, 
for example. Between 1500 and 1800, "Germany" was merely a linguistic 
zone within the European worid-economy. Or Prussia had a history, but not 
Gemiany. Or "central Europe" had a history. I am not debating this issue 
here. I merely wish to suggest that the debate should not be considered an 
esoteric one for advanced scholars but a fundamental one for beginning 
students. 

2. Where is the "world"? Is "world history" the history first of the "West" which 
then cai ' 2 to encompass the globe? Alternatively, is it the sum of "high 
civilizations"— the West plus China plus India plus...? Is the concept of 
"civilization" properly speaking used in the singular or the plural? 

3. What is appropriate periodization? This is of course an old debate. The 
original division of Western historiography into Antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
and Modernity reflects well-known premises. The breakpoints of the 
"Agricultural Revolution" and the "Industrial Revolution" reflect not too 
different ones. But insofar as questions 1 and 2 get discussed, a systematic 
discussion of alternative periodizations seems eminently on the agenda. 

4. Are the "groups" we use to discuss history, particularly modem history, 
appropriate ones? "Middle classes" and "aristocrats" are obviously different 
groups. So are "workers" and "peasants." Is this distinction so sure? A good 
deal of the empirical work of the last twenty years has called precisely these 
two obvious categorizations into question. If they do not "hold," much of 
modem history has to be radically rewritten. 

5. How can progress be measured, and within what units (question no. 1 
again)? Was everything that occurred later progress over that which was 
earlier? and was it inevitable? A favorite for parlor philosophy, this question 
can be made empirical/theoretical, open to careful historical analysis. 

The reader may be thinking: This is all very well, but can students discuss 
such questions without prior concrete historical knowledge? But the "prior 
knowledge" comes wrapped mostly in premises that presume answers to these 
questions. The trick is to wrap the knowledge in such a way as to leave the 
premises open. This will be harder for the professoriat than for the students. 
But it is the minimum necessary if one wants to give undergraduates a "global 
perspective," and it is attainable if we wish to do it. 
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1. Geographical Knowledge of the World 

In a recent nationwide test on "global understanding" conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service, 3,000 American college stiic^iits were asked to 
circle the area where they were bom on a map. About 150 students circled 
Central America or South Ameririi. "After some digging," according to the 
report, "the confused researchers discovered that those who had circled Central 
America had been bom in the Midwest, and those who had circled South 
America were from Tennessee, Virginia, and other southeastern states." Student 
geographical knowledge varies widely. While one student can place Rangoon 
and Shanghai accurately on a world map, another places Canada in Siberia, 
the Mediterranean in Hudson s Bay, the Mississippi at Tierra del Fuego, and 
the Sahara in Alaska. An attainable goal might be the ability to locate ten to 
twenty of the world's major countries and perhaps a similar number of the 
world's major rivers, seas, mountain ranges, deserts and cities. Further, the 
student might be expected to locate areas, places, and routes that are referred 
to frequently as the course progresses. 

2. General Awareness of the Age and History of the Earth 

While it is difficult for students (or the rest of us) to conceive of geological 
and evolutionary processes lasting millions of years, students should not think 
as if there were no earth before 1960, 1900, or 4004 B.C. They should have 
some awareness that the earth is billions of years old, humans have existed for 
millions of years, and the origins of civilization go back thousands of years. 
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3. Use of Vocabulary for Periodization of World Historic 

The student should b^. able to speak of the distant past in terms more precis4i 
than "in caveman days" or "way back in the old days." While the instructor 
would be pleased with the effective use of such tcmis as paleolithic, neolithic, 
bronze age, urban revolution, ancient, classical, first millennium B.C., Shang 
dynasty, Hellenistic, Gupta or fifth century, the minimal expectation would be 
an ability to u«?e some such temis (at least some of the time) in referring to the 
past. 

4. Understanding the Impact of Technological Changes 

The student should be able to say something about technological changes 
in human history. While an ability to distinguish between hunting-gathering, 
agricultural-pastoral, and industrial society would be minimal (at least so the 
student would not expect to find electrical batteries in ancient Egypt) , one would 
also hope for some understanding of the impact of some such technologies as 
the following: the plow, irrigation, writing, printing, gunpowder, the clock, the 
railroad, atomic fusion, plastics, the computer, and others. 

5. AbiliU; to Categorize, Classifi;, or Compare Human Societies 

Students should be able to make world history intelligible through the use 
of some social, political, or economic categories some of the time. Such terms 
as feudal, capitalist, pastoral, industrial, democratic, colonial, labor intensive, 
rice culture, and mining civilization only hint at the possibilities. The point is not 
which categories are used, but that some are. 

6. Familiarih; with Some of the World's Great Religious and Cultural 
Traditions 

While it might not be possible to expect American graduates to distinguish 
between Shiite and Sunnite traditions of Islam, they should be able to say 
something about the world's major religions. At a minimum, students should 
be able to say something about Buddhism, Christianity, Confucianism, Hin- 
duism, Islam, and Judaism. 

7. Accessibiliti; of Global Past 

Students should be able to use information about the world's past when 
they fe.ce current problems. They should be able to draw on historical experien- 
ces (beyond their own lives and cultures) for understanding and insight. Their 
reference points and examples should transcend their own time and place. 
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8. An Understanding of the Rise of the West 

Students should be aware of both the recentness and suddenness of the rise 
of f .5 West. This might include some knowledge of the Importance of other 
civilizations before 1500, an understanding of the causes and dimensions of 
the Western rise and revolution. It might include an understanding of some of 
the following developments: Renaissance, Reformation, exploration, colo- 
nialism, slavery, capitalism, scientific revolution, industrial revolution, middle- 
class political revolutions. 

9. An Understanding of the Impact of Western Dominance World-Wide 

Students should be aware of some of the ways in which this "rise of the 
West" has l^een experienced in other parts of the world, especially in colonies, 
fomaer colonies, and "Third World*' countries. This might include an under- 
standing of some of the history of imperialism and anti-colonial revolutions. It 
might also include an understanding of American foreign policy, international 
agencies, or post-colonial tensions. 

10. Abiliti; to imagine and empathize with the foreign 

Students should develop an awareness (even an appreciation) of cultural 
and human diversity. At the least, the student should not automatically assume 
that the foreign is similar or the exotic wrong. At best, this awareness will deepen 
the student's sense of human possibilities, and, thus, the students own 
humanity. 
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Political science offers two categories of international focus: foreign and 
comparative politics, and international relations and politics. These subfields of 
the discipline are closely linked, as explanations of international politics of many 
countries are Influenced very considerably by international circumstances. 

In contributing to the NCFUS project, the American Political Science 
Association solicited essays in both categories. The first five chapters that 
follow— by Suzanne Berger, Leon Epstein, Gerhard Locwenberg, Susanne and 
Lloyd Rudolph, and Ole Holsti— offer perspectives on increasing the compara- 
tive conlant of political science, whose focus on national political systems has 
been very largely on the United States. Suggesting the desirability of engaging 
students in comparative foreign policy analysis, the Holsti essay provides a 
transition to the four contributions Harold Jacobson, George Questcr, 
Robert Keohane, and Kenneth Thompson. These international relations chap- 
ters survey concepts, approaches, theories, and teaching strategies within the 
subfield of international politics and international relations. 

Subject only to series editor Kurt Mailer's stylistic concerns that the essays 
appeal to non-specialist readers, the integrity of each of the following essays 
has been maintained. One exception, however, is that we have omitted the 
syllabus that accompanied Kenneth Thompson's essay because of a policy 
decision not to reprint syllabi in this book. 
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Considering how Americans compare their nation with others, 
TocqueviUe observed that general ideas about politics testify to the 
weakness of human intelligence. "The E>eity does not regard the human rac^ 
collectively.... Such is, however, not the case with man.... Having superficieilly 
considered a certain number of objects and remarked their resemblance, he 
assigns to them a common name, sets them apart, and proceeds onwards."^ 

As it is for other human beings, so, too, for political scientists. And of tlie 
generalizations which have helped Americans and American political scientists 
organize the confusing mass differences and similarities between this country 
and others, none has been more important and enduring than the notion of tlie 
uniqueness of the American political community. This conception is reflected 
in the split within the discipline between those who study the U.S. political 
system and those who study comparative politics, a field understood to encom- 
pass various foreign countries. The rubric that in ihe American Political Science 
Review until the 1950s used to read "Foreign Government and Politics" has 
been replaced by a section of book reviews entitled "Comparative Politics." But 
today as in the peist, it is rare to find teaching or research in political science that 
truly integrates the analysis of American politics within a comparative 
framework. 

Why this conception should remain is difficult to understand, for over the 
past half-century there have been many shifts in the discipline and In the world 
that cheiilenged the premises of research based on American exceptionallsm. 
Already in the interwar period, significant work in political science was moving 
beyond configurative case studies of individual countries. Indeed, CJ. 
Fried rich*s important Constitutional Government and Democracy (1937) in- 
cluded the United States in its examination of how well certain general political 
theories explained the experiences of major political systems. Whatever reser- 
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vatlons one might have had about the methodologies of comparative research 
on which Friedrlch relied, the broad influence of his work promised a new 
integration of American politics into an expanded field of comparative politics.^ 

Other far-reaching changes seemed to point in the same direction. Simply 
to list them: the experiences of Fascism, Nazism, and Stalinism shifted intellec- 
tual attention away from what had been an almost exclusive focus on liberal 
democracies. These repressive regimes could not very well be analyzed by 
reference to their distance or proximity to American or British locations on the 
great universal trajectory of progress toward democracy. Rather, to account at 
all for the origins, mode of functioning, and the immediate postwar period, the 
appearance in world politics of a large number of newly independent, non- 
Western, less-developed countries had a similar impact on political science. It 
expanded the category of political phenomena that were seen to matter and 
broadened the scope of political analysis. 

At the same time, theoretical developments within the discipline produced 
a frame within which the structures, processes, and values of heterogeneous 
political experiences could be compared. The conceptual apparatus of 
stmctural-functionalism offered the possibility of ordering and analyzing the 
vastly enlarged body of significant political facts. It also made it possible for 
American political scientists to transmit a science of politics that weis no longer 
simply a knowledge of American political life and a vision of a kind of global 
progress to liberal democracy. Rather, structural-fundionalism seemed both to 
redefine the status of the American political system— now simply one case 
among others (albeit still regarded in some ways, both theoretical and px)litical, 
as more advanced) — and to raise the status of other polities — now to be 
understood as systems in their own right and not mainly eis examples of blighted 
or incomplete democratic development. 

Finally, the emergence in Western Europe and elsewhere of a highly 
sophisticated political science, increasingly independent of the juridical and 
historical traditions which had inhibited its growth in the past, also constituted 
a reason to hope that the gulf that separated political research on the United 
States from that on the rest of the world would at leist be bridged. The younger 
political scientist abroad had in many cases been trained in American univer- 
sities and shared the enthusiasm of their American counterparts for the new 
theories and methodologies of comparative research. 

Despite these promising elements, the bifurcation of political science into 
American politics and non-American politics remained. There are exceptions, 
the most outstanding and influential of which remains Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Vcrba's The Civic Culture (1963). But on balance, with respect to the 
central concepts of the discipline and the study of the core institutions and 
processes — parties, interest groups, representative assemblies, voting, gover- 
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nance— developments in each of the two main wings of political research were 
remarkably little affected by developments in the other. Alex Inkeles in 1949 
had observed the excitement in American social science over research on 
foreign societies and had cautioned: "There cannot be one social science for 
the study of one's own country and a different one for the study of other 
nations."^ Thirty-five years after this prescient waming, the scholar of com- 
parative politics and the scholar of American politics who venture across the 
well-marked frontiers onto each other s turf still feel themselves to be traveling 
on terra incognita. It is indeed as if there were one set of conceptual maps— one 
social science^for U.S. politics and another for comparative, that is, "foreign " 
politics. ' 

The changes at the core of the discipline have left the old boundaries largely 
intact, but on the periphery of the field, new approaches to comparison of U.S 
and foreign experience are appearing. By "periphery" I mean the areas of 
mtersection and overlap of political science with other academic disciplines. For 
those interested in the integration of American politics within comparative 
politics, there are three "zones" of intellectual ferment on the periphery of 
political science. First, in historical sociology, the great and controversial book 
of Banington Moore, Jr., The Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy 
(1966) and the comparative research on Europe, Asia, and the U.S. that this 
work stimulated have had great influence within political science. A younger 
generation of sociologists is continuing to mine this rewarding vein. Exemplary 
of the intellectual concerns of this group is the work of Theda Skocpol, who has 
moved from a study of the role of state bureaucracies in accounting for different 
revolutionary outcomes. State and Social Revolutions: A Comparative Anali;sis 
of France, Russia, and China (1979), to a study of bureaucratic capabilities in 
the implementation of New Deal programs."^ 

The second zone in which new conceptualizations of American and foreign 
experience are being developed is that of political economy, a field that spans 
what had been a no-man's land between economics and political science. The 
work of such senior scholars as Charles E. Lindblom, Politics and Markets 
(1977), and a host of "middle" and younger scholars (to mention only a few: 
Peter Gourevitch, Charles Maier, Stephen Krasner, Peter Katzenstein, Michael 
Piore, Charles Sabel, John Zysman) all develop arguments in which the 
specificities ot American experience are accounted for within a more com- 
prehensive theoretical frame. The analysis of the patterns of relationships that 
emerge between state and economy in advanced industrial capitalist societies 
builds on comparisons of a number of countries, among which is the United 
States. The special features of the American case are conceived as phenomena 
that have to be explained by the theory-, and not as barriers to comparison and 
generalization. 
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The third area in which there has been real change in the ways research on 
American and foreign political experience has been carried out is public policy. 
The study of the "common problems of industrial societies" has produced a 
large literature on how the U.S. and others identify problems, mobilize resour- 
ces, politicians, bureaucracies to resolve them, and, then, implement solutions. 
This literature has been criticized with some justice as an atheoretical lining-up 
of superficially comparable events, with little or no reflection on the significance 
of the comparisons. The best of the work in this mode, however, has contributed 
not only to widening the range of options that can be imagined for a parUcular 
social problem, but also to a deeper understanding of the politics of the societies 
in which the problems appear. Exemplary of such work by a you nger generation 
of scholars who have been interested in direct comparisons of the U.S. and a 
foreign society are the books of Steven Kclman, RegulaLmg America, Regulat- 
ing Sweden (1981), and Deborah Stone, The Disabled State (1984). 

Even with all this activity on the edges of the discipline, what remains 
problematic is the transmission to and reception by the core. Those who toil in 
the zones of inteUectual innovation on the periphery have developed more or 
less far-reaching hegemonic claims about the implication of their work for the 
discipline as a whole. But the writ of these claims barely extends beyond the 
group of those working within the same rather specialized intellectual province. 
The new ways of thinking about American politics that have appeared on the 
periphery of the discipline have had strikingly little impact on the great majority 
of political scientists who study U.S. political parUes, elections, state and local 
government, bureaucracies, and so forth. 

The temptation is great (especially for those working in a new way on 
comparative study of the U.S.) to conceive the present situation as a Kuhnian 
moment in which nomial science is about to be overtaken by radical innova- 
tions. A more sober reading suggests that the objects of study— the puzzles— that 
fascinate those at the core and those on the edges are so different that all of 
these activities may well continue indefinitely on tracks that neither converge 
nor collide. The logic of the intellectual endeavors which engage the respective 
parties does not appear to lead to decisive confrontations. Whatever learning 
and transmission takes place between core and periphery will have to be the 
product of willed, planful intellectual creation. 
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Cutting across the Institutional Grain: 
The Study of Political Parties 

Leon D. Epstein 



Having had a foot in each camp for over 30 years, I am acutely aware of 
our discipline's customary division of the study of political parties 
between American and non-American subjects. The division remains most 
apparent in teaching programs despite increasing cross-national research 
efforts during the last few decades. I doubt that merger is entirely feasible. 
The division is deeply rooted in the leneral development of political science 
in the United States, and something li..e it is characteristic of other subjects as 
well as of parties. Legislatures, executives, and courts readily come to mind. 
Significantly, they are governmental institutions so linked to a country's 
constitutional and historical experience that a national context for their study 
seems plainly appropriate. Although parties are not governmental institutions 
in the same sense as are legislatures, executives, and courts, they have 
become more than merely private political associations. Most notably in the 
United States, they are plainly quasi-governmental in many respects. Perhaps 
this helps to explain why American political scientists have treated our parties, 
along with governing agencies, as American institutions while leaving parties 
in other nations for treatment under the rubric of comparative government 
and politics. Much can be said on behalf of that institutional tradition, but one 
must grant that it ties our work to geographic units and thus keeps many 
political scientists closer to historians, in at least one methodological sense, 
than to economists or sociologists. For better or worse, we thus appear less 
scientific, conceptually, than the ambitious title of our discipline suggests. 

In any geographical breakdown of specialties within political science, 
American government and politics is by far the largest of several area studies. 
The predominance dates from the first 15 or 20 years of this century when our 
d iscipline established itself on a fairly large scale in American universities. Before 
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those years, it is true that general comparative analysis was emphasized by 
European-trained scholars who had been the pioneers of political science in 
late nineteenth-century America. But with the "Americanization" of the profes- 
sion between 1904 and 1914, there came not only numerous scholars trained 
exclusively in the United States but also a greater interest in American political 
phenomena. By 1915, American government had replaced a "comparative 
government/general political science" offering as the most frequently en- 
countered undergraduate course in departmental curricula.^ Rapidly, too, 
political science departments developed courses devoted to particular American 
institutions and processes. Parties provided subject-matter for one of those 
courses. Books on American parties had appeared even earlier, soon after the 
famous British scholar Bryce called attention to the special importance of parties 
in the United States.^ And by the 1920s there were first-class texts, resembling 
in intellectual quality the best texts now in use. 

The study of American parties has thus long been a well -recognized field for 
scholarship as well as for teaching. When American political scientists say that 
they are parties specialists, most of them mean — and the discipline understands 
them to mean — that their work mainly concerns parties in the United States. A 
minority of these Americanists also occasionally study parties in another nation, 
especially Britain, and the minority is probably larger and more impressive now 
than a few decades ago. But most scholarly work on non-American parties, now 
as in the past, is the product of political scientists who specialize in the affairs of 
particular foreign nations. Although their field is called comparative, it is seldom 
any more or less so than the study of American phenomena. Systematic 
cross-national work on parties, as on other political subjects, remains excep- 
tional although important and increasingly influential. Most often the research 
finds its way into academic courses on particular nations or regional clusters of 
nations. The courses, unlike those in the American field, do not include many 
devoted exclusively to parties. Rather, a foreign country's parties tend to be 
studied only along with a country's other political institutions and processes (as, 
of course, American parties are also included in introductory American govem- 
ment courses). Not only does each foreign country, or cluster of countries, have 
fewer topical courses than does the American field, but any topical breakdown 
that exists is less likely to be institutional especially in studying third world 
nations. 

These general impressions are quickly confirmed by looking at university 
course catalogs. I checked ten of these, including the catalogs of five universities 
whose departments usually rank among the most prestigious, and found that 
every one of the ten listed an American parties course, but only one a 
comparative parties course. Several departments, however, had advanced 
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courses, often intended principaDy for graduate students, wi Ji titles like "com- 
parative group political behavior" that indicate the inclusion of pailies. 

I have already suggested that the considerably more salient study of 
American parties is not Inherently more national, or parochial, than the study 
of non-American parties. Commonly, however, it is so regarded, perhaps partly 
because the most imposing efforts to transcend national boundaries in writing 
about parties have come not from Americanists but from scholars whose 
research (and their own careers) began outside the United States. Ostrogorski, 
Michels, and Duverger are the leading older cases in point.^ Their work, despite 
even Ostrogorski's heavily American content, exerts influence chiefly among 
students (including American students) of European parties. So I expect will 
Sartori's monumental comparative parties work, now that it has begun to 
appear,"* be more influential outside the American field although the work 
includes the United States in its universe of both Western and non-Western 
nations. Moreover, certain European scholars, though studying politics in their 
own countries, have begun to ask American-derived questions particulariy 
about voting behavior. 

The American parties field may also appear more parochial because the 
great bulk of its scholarship is a native product. Bryces have not been numerous. 
Nor have many of the talented European 6migr6s of the 1930s devoted 
themselves to American parties and politics as they have so notably to other 
areas of our discipline. To be sure, a predominance of native American 
scholarship in the American parties field has not precluded comparisons with 
parties in other nations. But few American specialists have made such com- 
parisons a centred concern even when they admired foreign models. Once the 
parties field itself developed, Americanists were seldom as systematically com- 
parative as Lowell had been at the turn of the century.^ 

I was especially impressed with the Americanist character of the parties field, 
as it is ordinarily understood, when almost 20 years ago I wrote a chapter for 
a volume honoring V.O. Key, Jr., the field's preeminent scholar.^ I had been 
asked to discuss the relation of Key's work to the comparative study of parties 
in other nations. Furnished with a full ILst of his numerous and distinguished 
publications, I noticed that it contained only one article about another country. 
It was on federalism and governmental grant policies in Canada. With respect 
to parties. Key's research was exclusively American. His references to foreign 
parties were parenthetical efforts to sharpen descriptions of American 
phenomena with contrasting examples. Yet neither 20 years ago nor now do I 
find anything pejoratively parochial about Key*s works. In fact, within the 
American parties field, he was a pioneer in raising the study of state politics from 
a "How-it-is-by-us'* character to a genuinely comparative level. Doing so was 
decidedly relevant, for example, to his exploration of the impact of the direct 
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primary on party organizations. Like tlie subject itself, that exploration was 
distinctively American, but the method was comparative even witliout reference 
to non-American material. 

At its best, as in the work of Key and many others, American parties 
scholarship is hard to fault because of its national attachments. It may well gain 
intellectual depth from those attachments insofar as American parties must be 
understood as responses to American historical and constitutional circumstan- 
ces. A similar point can more readily be made with respect to teaching. Most of 
us do not detach parties from their national context (American, British, or 
whatever), so as to teach a course about parties generally. No doubt, we might 
do so successfully when we have students, probably at the graduate level, who 
have previously studied parties under American and other national rubrics. But, 
speaking for myself, I have not found it pedagogically advantageous to sub- 
stitute an undergraduate comparative parties course for either the standard 
American parties course or the general British politics course that I teach. Two 
decades ago, I tried such substitution for juniors and seniors, and it failed even 
though my students were in an honors program. The failure, I thought, lay in 
the difficulty of comprehending the role of parties without knowledge of the 
political systems and societies in which they operated. Admittedly, the failure 
might have flowed also from intellectual limitations that I suffer as a result of the 
long-standing national division of subject-matter. 

Given those limitations, be they permanent or only those of an older 
generation, the best that I have iDeen able to do in my undergraduate teaching 
is to introduce a more concertedly comparative perspective than has been usual 
in courses related to particular countries. Thus, in an American parties course, 
while the subject-matter remains entirely American, I include not only the 
customary contrasting foreign examples, but also a conceptual framework in 
which, at the start and conclusion of the course as well as along the way, 
American parties are compared with parties in other Western democratic 
nations so as to emphasize their similarities and differences. This can now be 
done more effectively than a few decades ago because of the scholarship 
available in both American and non-American fields. Moreover, the scholarship 
reflects more consciously comparative concerns than used to be the case. 

There are other signs as well of slow if undramatic change with respect to 
the geographical division of parties work For instance, it used to be exceptional 
for APSA annual meetings to include American and non-American parties 
papers in the same section of panels or on the same panel; the custom was, and 
to a large extent still is, to have sets of comparative politics panels that included 
papers on non-American parties, and a set of American politics panels, tmder 
one name or another, that included American parties papers. But in 1983, in 
the section "Political Parties and Interest Groups," while six of eight panels were 
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entirely American, one was about a party in West Germany find another had 
papers about Britain and Germany as well as the United States. Significantly, 
too, the new APSA Organized Section, Political Organizations and Parties, has 
a membership reflecting some non-American and generally comparative inter- 
ests along with the predictably predominant American specialists. 

In summary, I see opportunities for a mutual enrichment of the American 
and non-American parties fields without anything like a merger that would cut 
across the institutional grain of our discipline. We are likely to have, and we 
should have, countiv specialists as long as we have countries with their own 
historical and institutional structures. But neither those specialists nor others are 
precluded from the intellectual advantages of cross-national comparisons for 
understanding political phenomena wherever they appear. For example, it is 
worth asking whether party decline, now so familiar a thesis in the American 
field, can be discerned in other Westem democratic nations, or whether the 
decline is a distinctively American phenomenon. If the latter, at least with respect 
to the substitution of candidate-centered voting for party cues, can we attribute 
the decline of American party efficacy to television when other Westem 
democratic nations also rely increasingly on television for political communica- 
tion while their parties nevertheless continue to structure electoral behavior? 
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The Division of Political Science into 
American and Non-American Politics: 
The Case of Legislatures 

Gerhard Loewenberg 



When undergraduates want to study legislatures, more often than not 
their choice is limited to a course on Congress, although they may find 
courses on the legislative process which includes attention to state 
legislatures. 1 This is hardly a cause for student discontent. The first, and often 
the only, ambition of political science students is to learn about the American 
system of government. That is why the introductory course in the discipline Is 
usually a course in American government, why courses on state and local 
politics are entirely concerned with the United States, why courses on political 
parties are really about the Democratic and Republican parties, and why 
there are hardly any courses on the executive at all since the only subject in 
that area which is taught is the American presidency. 

It was not always so. A century ago, as curricula in political science 
eveloped in American universities, a general, theoretical concept of politics 
predominated that derived from continental and particularly German ap- 
proaches to the subject.^ The focus on American politics came a full generation 
later, inspired by a concern for citizenship training and by the prospect of large 
captive audiences in classrooms of students fulfilling teacher certification re- 
quirements.^ 

America First was consistent with the mood of the United States in the 1920s, 
but less so in the 1930s and 1940s. In those decades student interest in 
non-American politics revived in response to the nation's involvement in world 
affairs, and this interest was expressed in the curriculum by separate courses, 
often misnamed "comparative government." These were frequently courses in 
a series of major foreign governments, shaped by the writing and teaching of 
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a new cohort of 6migr6 faculty who revived the European influence on 
American political science. In this form the study of what was called "com- 
parative government" gained a larger place in the curricula of departments of 
political science. But as a subfield of the discipline, comparative, government 
remained too small, and the approach was too countrV'Specific, to permit 
sub-specialization except by geographic areas. There was no place in it for 
COUI5CS on non-American legislatures, or executives, or political parties. 

For at least a decade, the name "comparative government" was not widely 
recognized as a misnomer for a field which consisted of the study of foreign 
governments seriatim. When comparison did begin to be taken seriously, the 
methodological problems it raised generated an interesting, if at first quite 
esoteric, literature which impinged not at all on undergraduate curricula and 
only sporadically on graduate training.^ 

The bifurcation of the study of politics into American and non-American has 
had two kinds of costs for students of political science. First, while they learn 
about the politics of their own country in considerable detail, students are likely 
to remain baffled by the politics of other countries even as the actions of these 
countries impinge ever more specifically on American lives. Second, without 
systematic comparison, the general understanding of politics which students 
gain in our classrooms is shaped by that decidedly deviant case on which they 
will inevitably concentrate, that of American politics. As long as this is so, their 
notion of politics, of the sources of conflict and the institutions for coping with 
it, is badly skewed. 

As an example of a legislature in world-wide perspective, Congress is highly 
abenrant. It has ten times the staff of any other national legislature. It has much 
weaker parties, far stronger committees, and immeasurably greater control over 
legislation and budgets than any other representative assembly in the world. It 
has members who are more independently entrepreneurial than other repre- 
sentatives anywhere. It is uniquely independent of the executive, and the 
executive, incidently, Is unusually independent of it. What can we learn about 
legislatures as political institutions from a study of such an example? How can 
we interpret Congress without knowledge of the generic type of which it is but 
a single, highly atypical example? How can we evaluate it, consider alternatives, 
assess reforms? 

Continue with the example of this Institution. One modest way of providing 
context and provoking generalization about legislatures is to stay within 
American boundaries but to compare Congress with legislatures in the states 
and localities. Variation, the prerequisite of generalization, is immediately 
available. Opportunities for observation are close at hand, even if systematic 
comparison across 50 state political systems is a daunting enterprise. But 
arousing student interest in legislatures across the river or the mountains is a 
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problem. And thGorctical problems abound: under what conditions can a 
national legislature operating in an autonomous political system be compared 
with state legislatures operating within a single national environment? Yet 
courses on legislative systems that consider varieties of American legislatures 
are more practicable than courses that include varieties of non-American 
assemblies. Excellent texts are available.^ Comparisons of similar phenomena 
within the United States are attractive. 

By contrast, cross-national comparison is less likely to enter into courses on 
Congress, or on any other American politics subjects. Course materials are 
sparse. Where they exist, they displace rather than supplement the standard 
texts. The intellectual challenge of setting a study of Congress within the context 
of the study of, say, examples of European, Latin American, and Asian 
legislatures, seems forbidding. 

Concepts are abstract and elusive, data are spotty and lack equivalence, the 
appropriate level of analysis is unclear. The incentives for meeting such a 
challenge in the design of undergraduate courses are slight. 

Yet the prospects of integrating the study of Congress and the study of 
non-American legislatures are not negligible. Quite appropriately, it is not 
student demand but scholarly interest that is likely to provide the motive. 
Curiosity about Congress on the part of the leading scholars in the field is 
promoting research on other legislatures just as curiosity about American voting 
behavior among its leading investigators inspired research on voting in other 
countries, by both Americans and non-American scholars.^ 

The division between American and non-American politics in our curricula 
occurred for institutional rather than for intellectual reasons. If the fields are 
gradually to be reunited, it will have to be for compelling intellectual reasons to 
which our institutional arrangements for teaching the subject may respond.^ 
Intellectual curiosity, prompting scholars to ask questions about Congress which 
can only be answered in comparative perspective, will have to be the source. 
Unless scholars have that curiosity which leads them beyond the native horizon, 
their students cannot be expected to seek anything other than what they get: 
courses on Congress masquerading as courses on legislatures, courses on 
American politics purporting to be introductions to political science, courses on 
recent presidential politics appearing to offer instruction on political parties and 
voting behavior. However, in an increasingly research-driven discipline, there 
are reasons to believe that the expertise we have developed as teachers of 
American politics may well be channeled into an attempt to interpret the politics 
of our immediate surroundings in terms of the politics of the larger worid 
community to which we also belong. A generation of undergraduates which is 
not only baffled but deeply wonried by politics beyond the seas will be 
responsive to that direction. 
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How Can We Get There from Here? 

Thoughts on the Integration of 
American and Comparative Politics 

Susanne Hoeber Rudolph and Lloyd I Rudolph 



The bifurcation of political science into American and comparative politics 
impoverishes both. The division parochializes them by encapsulating the 
study of politics within national boundaries. The result is to deprive each of 
the theoretical contiibutions generated by the other and to cut them off from 
the institutional and policy alternatives each has devised. The loss to the 
study of American politics is probably the more severe because its 
practitioners have not been prepared to recognize the limitations of their 
"area specialty." 

Historical and institutional detenminants help explain the bifurcation. Be- 
cause academic political science, that is, political science as a discipline and a 
profession is, as Bernard Crick has shown, American in its origins and early 
development, it has been less attentive to non-American contexts. More than 
other academic social science disciplines, political science lacks eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century European masters. In the belief that America was showing 
the worfd its future, post-war behavioral political science like other aspects of 
the American way of life became an American export to Europe and the third 
world. 

There were countercurrents. World War II followed by America's global role 
led many American political scientists to attend to European, East Asian, Soviet, 
and Third World politics in ways that infiltrated the study of American politics. 
The post-Sputnik decade (1958-1967) was the era of area and language 
centers. Comparative politics gained ground as graduate student? were induced 
to study foreign languages and cultures along with their parent discipline. But 
escalating war in Vietnam led to cutbacks in international education from which 
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comparative politics has yet to recover. Spurious demands for relevance and 
the new isolationism led to the reduction of language teaching at both high 
school and collegiate levels. Within universities, surviving area and language 
centere lost the bargaining advantages that had enabled them to influence 
departmental appointments and curricula. 

The bifurcation of political science into American and other politics is the 
result, too, of pressures on political science departments to educate citizens and 
prepare students for jobs or careers. These concerns are high on the agenda of 
the state legislatures that fund most political science education. They are more 
concerned to support education that seems to have a demonstrable connection 
to state needs than education whose global and international dimensions seem 
remote. The cuts of the 1980s in state-funded higher education have affected 
all areas of research and teaching, but cuts in international education have been 
particularly severe. 

There are forces at work that tend to unite rather than to separate American 
and comparative politics. One is the changing role of America in the world 
economy. Until recently, the American economy was inward-lool^ing, produ- 
cing mainly for the domestic market and only marginally influenced by world 
trade. America's increasing involvement in the world economy, like its earlier 
involvement in world order, has generated interest in the politics of other 
nations. Knowledge of foreign tastes, social contexts, and political futures have 
become increasingly important for foreign sales, investments, and production. 

Another force that tends to unite rather than to divide American and 
comparative politics is research methodologies and theories that approach 
political phenomena without regard to national boundaries. The recent resur- 
gence of European-derived macro-social theory, including its Marxian and 
Weberian strains, has followed its founders in not separating America from the 
world. Similarly, the ncv.' political economy of Andrew Shonfield*s Modern 
Capitolism and Charles Lindblom*s Politics and Markets follow their mentors, 
Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, and Marx, by using concepts and frameworks that 
include the American variant. 

But this comprehensiveness is not confined to the macro-social eind political 
economy "revivals." In the more American behavioral research tradition. 
Stokes, Verba, Nie, and Eldersveld, to mention only a few, made the American 
"case" part of a wider investigation of political participation. More recently, the 
study of neo-corporatism has entered an arena dominated by American- 
inspired pluralist conceptions, the organization and representation of interests. 
Together with pluralism, neo-corporatism provides a framework for the com- 
mon study of interests in America and abroad. 

Another promising countercurrent that opens the way to the integration of 
American and comparative politics is the study of state formation. When 
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Seymour Martin Lipset tried to integrate the study of American and comparative 
politics in America^ The First New Nationy it was generally assumed that nation 
bufldiiig preceded state formation. It now seems more likely that the reverse is 
true, that states create nations. Similarly, as Thcda Skocpol has shown, revolu- 
tions are more likely to occur when states are weeJc than when classes are strong. 
The American Liberal Tradition" avoided the study of state formation because 
it subordinated the state to an ideology that featured the individual and the 
community. To be sure, there was an eariier tradition of institutional emalysis 
of the state but it had fallen victim to the behavioral attack on formalism and 
legalism. American experience with the welfare and national security state 
during the New Deal and after World War D once again made the study of the 
state plausible in the land of Lockean low stateness. The American state now 
accounts for about one-third of GNP and about one-fourth of employment, 
proportions that make it difficult to distinguish it from socialist states in industrial 
democracies. 

America's recent historical experience encouraged research on state forma- 
tion and the relationship of the state to society. Such research crosses the 
American-comparative divide by encompassing the Atlantic nations; the multi- 
national imperial states, Russia, India, and China; and weak post-colonial states 
that often lack national integration. The state as an object of study is in search 
of a theoretical framework that can address all three of these types. State 
formation studies have led to a reevaluation of the American historical ex- 
perience that reveals a statist aspect previously obscured by liberal and pluralist 
lenses. The history of the executive branch, the state's role in industrieilization 
and the management of an industrial economy, and the New Deed's creation of 
a welfare state, for example, are subjects of recent studies. 

The bifurcation of American and comparative politics has impoverished 
both. Their integration requires overcoming the historical and institutional 
forces that caused their separation and encouraging old and new counter- 
currents that recognize but transcend national boundaries. 
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The bifurcation of American and non-American perspectives in foreign 
policy analysis is a large topic to which justice cannot be done in limited 
space. To reduce the subject to somewhat more manageable scope, the focus 
here is on teaching and, more specifically, on undergraduate courses on 
American foreign policy. After examining some evidence that might shed light 
on the question, this essay will suggest some reasons, both within and outside 
the discipline, for this development, as well as some possible ways of 
avoiding undue parochialism by ensuring that non-American perspectives get 
some hearing. 

This is notthe place to undertake extensive content analyses of foreign policy 
texts, but even a cursory glance at several rece^^ widely used volumes indicates 
that many students are exposed almost wholly to American perspectives. 
Materials cited in footnotes and as suggested readings are overwhelmingly 
written by American authors. That pattern also extends to three of the best recent 
collections of readings on American foreign policy. ITie first includes 32 essays, 
not one of which is by a non-American, all nine chapters in the second are by 
Americans, and only one of 12 essays in the third is co-authored by a foreign 
scholar. In fairness, it should be pointed out that these materials hardly present 
a homogeneous viewpoint on the sources, conduct, and consequences of 
American diplomacy; a collection of readings that includes essays by George 
Kennan, Carl Gershman, Henry Kissinger, and Stanley Hoffman can hardly be 
accused of presenting a single outlook. Moreover, the diversity of choices 
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among avaUable texts provides a broad range of perspectives, from moderately 
hard-line to distinctly revisionist. 

Of the several reasons for the bifurcation of American and non-American 
perspectives on foreign policy, perhaps the most general is a growing specializa- 
tion, not only within the discipline but in Its sub-fieids as well. This trend is not, 
of course, confined to political science as It may be found in virtually all 
disciplines. As the literature to be mastered Increases, there is an almost 
inevitable tendency for graduate training and research — and ultimately, teach- 
ing — to become somewhat narrower in scope. A related source of pressure 
toward greater specializatioii is the flood of documentary material available to 
the student of current foreign policy.^ As a consequence of a seemingly 
inexorable trend toward specialization, most doctoral candidates sit for ex- 
aminations in a smaller number of sub-fields than did their counterparts a 
generation ago with results that are eilmost certain to be reflected in many syllabi. 
But specialization does not seem a sufficient explanation. We also need to 
consider other contributing factors, more specifically, some developments, both 
within and outside the discipline, during the post-war period. 

An important manifestation of the "behavioral revolution" in International 
relations was a series of challenges to supplement If not displace the reigning 
"realist" perspective. Among the central features of realism are the premises of 
"unitary rational actors" whose International behavior is guided by a relatively 
objective standard, "the national Interest." These premises tend to direct the 
analyst*s attention to features of the Intematlonal system — structural anarchy, 
the existing distribution of power, alliance arrangements, and the like — as the 
most potent forces driving foreign policy. Domestic politics are to some extent 
viewed as a residual category that may, for example, be used to explain 
deviations from "rational" behavior. 

Among the more important challenges to reedist premises were several that 
can be subsumed under the label "decision-making" approaches. Drawing 
upon theories and findings from a wide range of disciplines — Including but not 
limited to cognitive psychology, organizational behavior, and social psychol- 
ogy — the advocates of decision-making perspectives share the view that one 
needs to go beyond the premises of the unitary rational actor and to examine 
political processes within nation-states In order to understand their foreign 
policies. The decision-making literature is far too extensive to summarize here, 
but it Is worth citing a few of Its major manifestations. 

• The seminal essay by Richard Snyder and his colleagues gave the 
decision maker's "definition of the situation" (which might or might not 
correspond to that prescribed by tlic logic of realism) a central role in 
foreign policy analysis.^ Later contributions by Robert Jervis and John 
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Steinbruner, drawing heavily upon cognitive psychology, represented 
major additions to this aspect of the decision-making literature.^ 

• Recognizing that most foreign policy decisions take place within a group 
context, the psychologist Irving Janis undertook revealing studies that 
highlight aspects of smaii group dynamics that may enhance or erode the 
quality of foreign policy decisions.^ 

• The dramatic growth of foreign policy bureaucracies led a number of 
scholars, including Richard Neustadt, Morton Halperin, and Graham 
Allison, to examine the impact of politics within and between 
bureaucracies on making and implementing foreign policy decisions.^ 
Two things may be worth noting about these major contributions to theory 

and research. First, each of them directed the analyst's attention to some aspects 
of the domestic political arena, with at least some potential dilution of the impact 
attributed to the external environment, including the policy processes in other 
nations. Second, whereas realism has venerable and important roots in 
European thought (Thucydides, Machiavelli, Carr, Morgenthau, etal.), not only 
have decision-making perspectives largely been the work of American scholars, 
but many of its best applications are case studies involving U.S. decisions.^ It 
is scarcely surprising, therefore, that they should have had a significant impact 
on teaching American foreign policy. 

These developments within the discipline coincided with some others that 
may have reinforced the tendency to place greater emphasis on the domestic 
determinants of foreign policy. The **behavioral revolution** flowered during 
the period in which American political, military, and economic power reached 
its zenith. Even those who might have been skeptical about claims of "American 
exceptionalism" of a positive variety were inclined to argue that the nation's 
status as a democratic superpower rendered it relatively impervious to external 
constraints and, concomitantly, more sensitive to the dynamics of domestic 
politics. For example, a widely cited framework for the comparative study of 
foreign policy indicated that extemeil factors ranked among the least potent 
explanations for American foreign policy. 

By the mid-to-late 1960s a radically different theory of "American excep- 
tionalism" gained supporters in the wake of the nation's disastrous involvement 
in Vietnam. According to this view, not only was the United States an excep- 
tionally malign international actor in southeast Asia, but virtually its entire 
history has been characterized by imperialist expansion. The corollary was that 
the driving forces of American foreign policy were to be found in structural flaws 
in the society, which, in turn, were usually linked closely to the putative 
imperatives of capitalism and its concomitants — class structure, repression, 
racism, and the like.^ The validity of either the positive or negative variants of 
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"American cxceptionalist" theories is beyond the scope of this essay.^ For 
present purposes the main point is that both of them direct the foreign policy 
analyst's attention inward rather than outward toward the external environ- 
ment. Consequently, non-American persp>ectives take on somewhat secondary 
importance. 

If one assumes that neglect of non -American perspectives not only intensifies 
the almost universal parochialism of undergraduate students but also results in 
incomplete analyses, what remedies are available? Several come to mind. 

One approach might be to embed the study of American foreign policy 
within comparative foreign policy courses. Whether because of habit, the time 
restrictions of a single semester, or other reasons, few have done so. A quick 
survey of catalogs at leading universities reveals the existence of relatively few 
such courses. In any case, comf)aratlve foreign policy courses are no more 
likely to supplant those on American foreign policy than are introductory 
comparative politics courses to replace those on American government. 

Assignment of readings by non-American authors is another possible 
remedy. Among the most trenchant insights abc i American diplomacy have 
been those of such foreign observers as de Tocqucville, Brogan, Aron, and 
others. Such assignments may also be valuable for another reason. Because a 
strong sense of history is a rare commodity among contemporary under- 
graduates, assignments in such works as de Tocqueville may be a healthy 
corrective against tendencies to believe, for example, that difficulties in develop- 
ing coherent and continuous foreign policies are problems that originated with 
the Carter and Reagan administrations. 

Recent issues of the annual America and the World volumes published by 
the Council on Foreign Relations have been marked by a notably better 
representation of foreign authors than earlier volumes in that series. Articles by 
leading European, Canadian, and other analysts provide important non- 
American perspectives on issues ranging from Soviet-American relations to 
debates on "no-first-use" of nuclear weapons, and from Euromissiles to Third 
World debt problems. 

Finally, although many decision-making case studies focus on what took 
place in Washington, there are some that offer striking insights on how the issue 
was defined and dealt with abroad; Neustadt's study of the Suez and Skybolt 
episodes is a good case in point. 

When class size and resources permit, simulations, role playing exercises, 
and similar activities can provide some useful correctives to an excessive 
parochialism, especially if they are preceded by extensive research on how the 
issues in question engage px)litic2il processes abroad and with what likely 
consequences. 
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Research paper assignments can also be structured to require the student to 
examine issues, processes, and outcomes from a non-American perspective. 

Perhaps the most effective way to overcome the bifurcation of American 
and non-American perspectives on foreign policy is to employ a framework of 
the course in which both are integral to the entire undertaking. One of the many 
ways of doing so is to depict American foreign policy makers as operating in 
three arenas — domestic, alliance, and global — ^which serve as sources of chal- 
lenges, opportunities, and corostraints. Each issue can then be analyzed in temis 
of the political processes within and among the three eurenas. The patterns will 
probably vary according to the issue area; we would not expect them to be the 
same for imm.igration policy, SALT, detente, and demands for a new inter- 
national economic order. Such a framework forces one to examine issues not 
only from the perspectives of key actors in Washington, but also from those of 
leaders, parties, and institutions abroad. If students come away with at least 
some appreciation of the fact that policy makers abroad must also operate within 
their domestic political arenas as they cope with such issues as the Siberian 
pipeline embargo, the mining of Nicaraguan harbors, sanctions on Poland, or 
the sale of nuclear technology to China, and that the necessity of doing so may 
shape their policies vis-^-vis the United States, much will have been gained. 

Decision-making and related approaches have significantly enriched our 
understanding of foreign policy, not the least by banishing such clich& as 
"politics stops at the water's edge" from our vocabulary, if not from that of 
Fourth of July orators or incumbent candidates on the hustings. They may even 
be necessary to any adequate theory of international relations. Decision- 
making approaches have also enhanced more fruitful interaction between 
students of domestic and foreign policy. If they have had the unintended 
consequence of contributing to a bifurcation of American and non-American 
perspectives on foreign policy, the barriers to effective remedies are not 
inherently Insurmountable. 
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throughout the world, attaining peace and prosperity are clearly at the top 
_ of the agenda of human concerns; consequently, they are the most 
central and salient issues of politics and government. In the late twentieth 
century, however, no country can achieve these goals through its own 
actions alone. For all countries in this era of interdependence gaining peace 
and prosperity each require collective efforts. Thus domestic policies cannot 
be considered in isolation from foreign policies, and domestic politics are 
inextricably linked with international and ultimately world politics. Even if 
one were interested only in events within one's own country, these would 
have to be put in a larger context to be properly understood. But most 
individuals adhere to ethical beliefs that mandate that their concerns extend 
certainly beyond their own countries' borders, if not to all of humanity. For 
these reasons, any up-to-date and valid political science cunriculum must 
have a vital international component. The implications and ramifications of 
this assertion merit exposition, then examination and consideration. 

Interdependence and the Necessiti; of Collective Action 
First, though, the prior assertion that countries cannot gain peace and 
prosperity acting on their own should be substantiated. For small countries the 
matter has never been in doubt, at least since industrialization began and 
probably since the origins of the state system in the seventeenth centtiry. It is 
only with respect to large countries that plausible arguments have been made 
to support strategies of political isolation and economic self-reliance. Some small 
countries, it is true, have sought peace through neutrality, but the viability of 
such a course has always depended on their constant efforts to ensure the 
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coascnt of their larger neighbors to their Inviolability. Small countries have 
never been able to conceive of pursuing economic growth without substantial 
rdiance on foreign trade. 

If World Wais I and II did not provide conclusive evidence to squelch the 
belief that large countries could remain aloof from major international conflicts, 
the advent of nuclear explosives and missile delivery systems certainly has. No 
country, no matter how large, could escape tlie effects of a large-scale war 
fought with nuclear weapons. Even if a large country were not drawn into the 
conflagration as an immediate party to the conflict, its tenitory , population, and 
civilization would be seriously affected by the world-wide aftereffects of a 
large-scale nuclear war. All countries large and small must strive to prevent the 
tragic disaster of a nuclear holocaust. Large countries, such as China, India, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States, that historically have attempted to isolate 
themselves from broad and inclusive intemational conflicts, by this date seem 
to have fully absorbed this truth, and for some time now their governments have 
been actively engaged in efforts that they have argued were designed to 
preserve peace. However one might evaluate the wisdom or efficaciousness of 
these efforts, one cannot doubt that these countries fear large-scale nuclear war 
orthat their leaders and populations realizethat political isolation is not a realistic 
strategy for avoiding this catastrophe. Active policies to preserve peace are now 
a recognized necessity for all countries. 

Evidence constantly surges to the fore to invalidate the belief that some 
countries are large enough so that their territories contain sufficient resources 
and their populations constitute markets of sufficient size to be able to gain 
prosperity through economic self-reliance, but this belief still claims adherents. 
Even those who hold this belief, though, admit that total economic self-reliance 
is impossible and accept the necessity of foreign trade for defined, limited 
purposes. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, France, Japan, and the United Kingdom, 
all countries with relatively large tenritories and numerically sizeable popula- 
tions, long ago accepted the fact that a strategy of economic self-reliance could 
not bring them prosperity and based their policies on this awareness. In contrast, 
during the twentieth century, China, India, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States have each either pursued or considered policies oriented toward 
economic self-reliance. However, autarky has become less and less viable as a 
strategy for these countries as well. 

The present governments of China and India cannot grow at the pace that 
they desire unless there are substantial interactions between their economies 
and those of other countries. Both China and India need foreign capital to 
supplement domestic savings and access to technology that Is developed mainly 
in the industrially advanced countries of the West (Western Europe, North 
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America, Japan, and Australia). To earn sufficient foreign currency to pay for 
this technology and to service the debts that they incur, both also need to ensure 
tliat their exports have access to the markets of the West. Since there is litde 
prospect that this basic framework will significantly change even in the distant 
future, as long as China and India seek rapid economic growth, they will face 
the necessity of economic collaboration with other countries. 

The situation is more nuanced and complicated with respect to the Soviet 
Union and the United States. As long as it can trade with its Immediate neighbors 
in Eastern Europe that have communist governments, the Soviet Union is 
markedly less dependent on imports of basic raw materials than are Japan, the 
member countries of the European community, and, to a lesser ex:tent, the 
United States. Furthermore, the Soviet system of central planning contains an 
inherent bias against reliance on economic factors that arc not under the direct 
control of the planners: the plan could be jeopardized if such factors were 
assigned a substantial role and unforeseen changes occurred with respect to 
their availability or price. For some years, however, fulfilling Soviet economic 
goals has required significant Imports of agricultural commodities and technol- 
ogy from non-communist countries. As long as this situation persists, and there 
are no signs of its abatement, the Soviet Union has no alternative to having at 
least limited economic exchanges with non-communist countries. 

The United States historically has been ambivalent about being involved in 
international economic relations. From the first days of the establishment of a 
national government, the United States has sought access to markets for its 
exports and opportunities for investments abroad. But almost as early in its 
history, the United States sought to limit access to its own market through 
protectionist policies, policies that it pursued well into the 1930s. As World War 
II drew to a close, the United States took the lead in attempting to create an 
open world economy, but in the process it was careful to ensure that its own 
economy would be largely exempt from outside control. Three decades later, 
the United States now finds itself ensnared by the success of its own efforts. In 
the relatively open international economy that was created, world-wide 
economic growth has been unprecedented. One result has been that foreign 
trade has become an increasingly important component of the United State 
economy. Another result is that the economic importance of the United States 
relative to the importance of other countries has diminished; consequently, the 
ability of the U.S. to insist on having its own way in economic arrangements 
has also declined. By 1980 export eamings accounted for more than eight 
percent of the U.S. gross national product (GNP), a decade earlier the figure 
had been less than four percent. By 1980, one out of fi^ • jobs in the U.S. 
economy depended in some way on foreign trade, and 40 percent of U.S. 
cropland was devoted to production for export As the involvement of the 
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United States in international economic affairs deepened, many Individuals and 
groups within the United States became Increasingly frustrated by their 
country's diminished control over its own economic destiny. At the same time 
that a strategy of economic self-reliance became less feasible for tlie United 
States, it paradoxically became more appealing for these individuals and 
groups. Even if they should come to control U.S. policy making, however, it 
would be Impossible for them to extricate the United States from international 
economic affairs. Because the United States Is more dependent on Imported 
raw materials, it would be impossible for them to make it even as self-reliant as 
the Soviet Union. 

If the Soviet Union Is as self-reliant as a country can be in the present era 
and still realistically aspire to economic progress, it Is evident that for the 
overwhelming majority of the world's more than 160 sovereign countries it is 
impossible to consider their domestic economies in Isolation from the inter- 
national economy. 

If countries individually are to gain peace and prosperity, today and in the 
future they must seek these goals through the collective action of many, and 
eventually all, countries. Complete political Isolation and economic self-reliance 
are strategies of the past, if indeed they ever were viable. Foreign policies must 
be an essential element of domestic policies. Because of this, the domain of 
political science analyses must extend beyond any individual country's border, 
and political science curricula must include an international component 

The Basic Chorocteristics of International 
and Global Politics 

Providing an international component for political science curricula is not 
simply a matter of ensuring the inclusion and treatment of political relations 
among countries and of political systems of countries other than that where the 
academic institutions involved in the activity are located. It involves rather 
introducing consideration of types of political relationships that are basically 
different from those that are found within countries. 

Since the seventeenth century, sovereignty has been the defining charac- 
teristic of the structure of the international system and consequently of inter- 
national politics. Sovereignty is commonly understood to mean that the 
government of a territorial unit is supreme within its territory and is free from 
external control. Because all independent countries in the international system 
possess sovereignty, the international system lacks a central authority. The 
international system is a system of decentralized authority. Unlike domestic 
political systems, in the international system there is no central authority that 
can impose rules of conduct on countries, much less legal entities and in- 
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dividuals. Instead, rules have to be accepted voluntarily by countries, and if 
they are to be applied to individuals, the modality of doing this is for countries 
to apply them to individuals within their own territories. 

The structure of the international system explains why political relationships 
among countries are fundamentally different from political relationships within 
countries. It also sets in motion dynamic forces that work against the realization 
of peace and prosperity. Because countries must rely on efforts that they 
themselves oi-ganize to provide for their own physical protection, the inter- 
national system has been characterized as a self-help system; countries must 
create and maintain tlieir own military forces, and if they conclude that these 
provide insufficient protection, they can supplement them by concluding allian- 
ces with other countries. The difficulty is that such a system appears to have a 
built-in propensity toward violence. If countries had irreconcilably incompatible 
objectives, violence would be the only way of settling the dispute, but even if 
countries' objectives were compatible, in a self-help system violence could be 
the outcome. Even if a country desired only to defend Itself, given the difficulty 
of projecting exactly what level of nnilitary force would be required, the 
government would be likely to build in a margin of safety. The governments of 
other countries, of necessity forced to rely on their own military forces for 
intentions, and to ensure their own countries' safety are likely to build up their 
own military forces In response to wiiatever actions tlie first country may take. 
The first country, in turn, will respond to their moves. Thus even under the best 
of circumstances, when all countries merely desire to preserve their own pxjlitical 
independence and territorial integrity, the international system has a built-in 
propensity toward arms races. For a variety of reasons arms races can lead to 
war: accidents can occur, a country could feel that it should attack to take 
advantage of its own military superiority, or a country could feel that the final 
moment had come before it would fall irretrievably behind. 

The international system also has a built-in properrsity toward a less than 
optimal division of labor within the world economy. Because countries must 
rely on efforts that they themselves organize to provide for their own protection, 
there is a tendency to shape their economies so as to minimize vulnerabilities; 
in more direct language, there Is a propensity toward autarky, particularly 
among the larger countries. The larger countries seek to be as capable as 
possible of meeting their military and wartime needs without having to rely on 
others. Thus they seek to ensure that their economies include the basic industries 
and are self-sufficient with respect to the production of food, whether or not 
this is efficient by economic criteria. 

Until the principle of sovereignty is abandoned or sharply curtailed, these 
dynamic forces set in motion by the structure of the international system can 
only be overcome by countries acting through voluntary agreements, agree- 
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ments which often require countries to forego short-tenn benefits in the expec- 
tation or hope of achieving substantial rewards in the longer term. 

To point out that the decentralized character of the international system sets 
in motion dynamic forces that work against the realization of peace and 
prosperity is not to argue that sovereignty is the main explanation for the failure 
to make greater progress toward these goals. Nor is it to condemn sovereignty 
as a principle for organizing the international system. There are numerous other 
explanations for violence and war and for shortcomings in promoting economic 
welfare, many of which, such as human aggiesslon and greed, are also relevant 
to explaining failures within domestic systems. A balanced evaluation of 
sovereignty would require evaluation of its many virtues as well as the problems 
it causes. It allows diversity, and it permits politicd units to be small enough so 
that meaningful political participation is possible. Within the West, sovereignty 
has historically generally permitted and facilitated economic growth and 
development and the definition and protection of human rights. 

The purpose is rather to show how the structure of the international system 
shapes both the processes and the substance of international political relation- 
ships. Any analysis of these relationships must take this structure as its starting 
point. Because of this structure, negotiation and bai-gaining and raw coercive 
power loom much larger in international than in domestic politics; electoral, 
legislative, and judicial behavior are of much less importance, and even can 
play no role at all. Any efforts at international public policy must have as its first 
task achieving voluntary agreement among those sovereign countries with the 
capacity to act in the relevant area; only if this is gained can the substantive 
issues be addressed. Moreover, the substantive issues of preventing or at least 
ameliorating arms races and tendencies toward autarky are constantly present, 
and they can never be resolved so long as sovereignly remains the organizing 
principle of the international system. 

It is the structure of the international system that makes international political 
relationships different from domestic political relationships and thus determines 
what must be included in building an international component into political 
science curricula. 

Ingredients of on International Component 
Described in their generic form, the basic parts of an international com- 
ponent for political science curricula are a basic introductory course, advanced 
courses, and sections in courses In other subfields covering relevant material 
from this subficld. The basic course, which should serve as a prerequisite for 
whatever subsequent work a student might do in the subfield, must concentrate 
on the fundamental structured characteristics of the international system. Giving 
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a list of advanced courses will indicate other topics for Inclusion in the basic 
course as well as the range of substantive material that should be Included In 
the international component and in courses in other subfields. 

Delineations of courses inevitably involve issues of educational philosophy 
and goals. These issues therefore must be addressed briefly to put the list of 
courses in proper context. Courses dealing with international politic2il relation- 
ships should primarily impart principles that will be useful for students under- 
standing these relationships throughout their subsequent adult lives. Although 
cuncnt international issues have enormous fascination for students and can and 
should be used to engage their interest, courses that focus primarily on such 
issues are bound to be ephemeral and to have limited long-term impact. 
Principles must be the core of courses. To understand the principles properly, 
students must understand the framework within which they operate. They must 
also grasp historical trends so that they understand how this framework has 
developed and how it might be transformed in the future. Beyond principles, 
courses must also have a certain factual content so that students can place these 
principles in their dynamic historical context. Although the titles in this list of 
courses emphasize substantive concerns, the intention is, as will be evident in 
the discussion of the contents of the courses, that they should focus primarily 
on principles and basic factual material, not cunent events. 

How many advanced courses can and should be included in a politiced 
science cuniculum will depend on many factors including the number of faculty, 
the size of the student body, and the total number of courses required and 
permitted in a concentration program. The list presented here could be ex- 
panded or cut to fit particular situations. 

Given the preceding discussions, the list will not be surprising. One course 
should deal with security, another with the political aspects of international 
economic relationships, and a third with international institutions and the efforts 
to add greater structure to the international system so as to facilitate achieving 
voluntary agreements among countries. All three of these courses approach the 
subject from the perspective of the international system. One or more courses 
should also be included that approach it from the perspective of countries, or 
more technically, nation states, the basic actors in international political relation- 
ships. This could be a comparative foreign policy course, or a course or a series 
of courses dealing with the foreign policy of the country in which the academic 
institution is located. This is especially true for the United States because of its 
unique importance in the international system. In the 1980s the U.S. gross 
national product (GNP) still was more than a quarter of the world product, U.S. 
exports and imports were more than 10 percent of the global exports and 
imports, and U.S. military expenditures were more than 25 percent of the worid 
total. The Soviet Union, the country whose capacity for influence was nearest 
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to that of the United States, had military expenditures that were almost as lai^ 
as those of the United States, but its GNP was only half as large, and its exports 
and imports only about a third as large. The United States continues to have a 
unique capacity for influence in the international system. 

The Basic Course in International or World Politics 

Although the basic course in international or world politics should serve ?<> 
a prerequisite to the advanced courses in the subfleld and thus should introduce 
the subject matter of all these courses, its major subdivisions probably will not 
be accurately described by the titles typically given to any of them. The 
introductory course should have a logicd coherence, and the best way to 
develop this is not simply to give, in sequence, synopses of advanced courses. 

Before defining the contents of the basic course, however, its place in a 
political science cunlculum needs to be considered. Often international or world 
politics has been considered an advanced course. The rationale has been that 
because of the complicated nature of international politics students should have 
a certain maturity and a substantial background in social sciences before 
tackling the issues. If courses in social science, including work in history, 
economics, and positive and normative political theory, are in fact taken before 
the course in international politics, the course can obviously be much more 
sophisticated. On the other hand, if a course in domestic government and 
politics is considered the only prerequisite, it provides little on whk:h to build. 
Furthermore, given the importance of international issues, the wisdom of 
restricting the potential audience may be questioned. For these reasons, there 
is an increasing tendency to treat international politics as an entiy-level course. 

Basic courses in international politics need to cover five large areas of 
concern. First, the problems of studying and analyzing international politics 
need to be addressed. These include the role of normative judgments, the 
meaning and method of utilizing a scientific approach, and the problems 
associated with applying quantitative techniques of analysis to events ttiat occur 
only infrequently and to actors that exhibit widely diverse characteristics. 
Beginning students cjin find such discussions mystifying and boring. They are 
better kept brie^ and amply illustrated to demonstrate that the epistemological 
and methodological choices that one makes have real consequences for one's 
understanding of the substance of international politics. 

Second, the structure of the international system needs to be portrayed. This 
involves introducing the concept and consequences of sovereignty and showing 
how the decentralized character of the system sets in motion dynamic forces 
propelling states toward arms races and autarky. The point will emerge that 
nation states are the principal actors in International politics. Nationalism and 
national self-dctenninatlon must be dealt with so that students can understand 
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the physical shape of the territorial units or nation states in the international 
system, the spread of the system of sovereignty to virtually the entire globe, and 
the real potentialities for the merger of units and the creation of supra-national 
authorities. Although nation states are likely to be the principal actors in 
international politics for a long time to come, there are increasing numbers of 
non-state actors of some consequence, and they need to be introduced in this 
part of the course. Finally, it can no longer be assumed that countries will always 
act as coherent units in international politics; there are sub-state actors among 
them, governmental departments other than the foreign office that nevertheless 
conduct foreign relations and non-goverrunental associations taking actions 
outside their countries' borders. 

Third, the factors that shape the foreign policy behavior of countries should 
be analyzed. Outlining the scholarly efforts to establish general categories of 
foreign policy behavior is an essential preliminary step. The tradition in inter- 
national politics has been to dichotomize, dividing countries into those that seek 
to preserve the status quo, particularly the existing division of territory, and 
those that seek to change the status quo. In the period since Worid War 11 there 
has been a tendency for this dichotomization to fall from favor. One reason is 
that the post- Worid War 11 status quo did not have a broadly accepted basis in 
international law until the Helsinki accords were signed in 1975. Another reason 
is that the dichotomization is too blunt an Instrument to capture the many facets 
of contemporary foreign policy behavior; among other reasons territorial issues 
are often an almost trivial component of foreign policy behavior. Modem 
scholarship makes extensive use of issue areas for the categorization of foreign 
policy behavior, and to the extent thiat there [z dichotomization, it is usually 
based on a continuum with cooperation and conflict being the opposite poles. 

In discussing the factors that shape countries' foreign policy behavior, the 
state system is an appropriate starting place; the decentralized nature of political 
authority in the international system establishes basic parameters for the foreign 
policy behavior of all countries. The state system also means that an action- 
reaction model has considerable explanatory power in analyses of foreign 
policy behavior, since much of foreign policy behavior is initiated as a response 
to an act taken by another country. The state system is the most general factor 
shaping countries' foreign policy behavior; others arc more specific. This section 
of the course can be conceived as moving through a series of nested, more and 
more specific explanations. Next would be the physical environment of the 
various countries, their geographical position, and the level of their own and 
the worlds' technology. These factors set limits and incline countries toward 
particular behavior. U.S. and British emphasis on naval forces and Japanese 
concern about the security of its access to raw materials are examples of how 
geographical position affects foreign policy behavior. Among other consequen- 
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ces, the level of technology detennlnes the significance of raw materials. Once 
external factors have been examined, it is appropriate to seek explanations 
within countries. Economic theories are one major category of such explana- 
tions; they should include Marxist and neo-Maixist as well as classical liberal 
explanations. Theories emphasizing differences among political systems and 
those stressing the consequences of organizational zmd bureaucratic behavior 
provide another category. The final category of explanations is comprised of 
those that are the most personal and psychological; they emphasize public 
altitudes and opinion, operational codes of elites and individuals, basic 
psychological predispositions of individuals and leaders, and perceptions arxi 
misperceptions in communications. 

The fourth section of the course should deal with the instnaments that 
countries use in pursuing wiiatever foreign policy goals they may iiave. Since, 
regardless of the instrument used, the object is to affect the behavior of other 
actors, this section should start with a general discussion of power and influence. 
Again, the impact of the state system is evident as it emphasizes the coercive 
aspects of power and influence. The basic instruments of foreign policy are 
diplomacy, economic blandishments and coercion, and military force. Game 
theory can be introduced during the discussion of diplomacy; it greatly enriches 
an otherwise largely atheoretical discussion. Placing the discussion of military 
force in this section of the course dealing with instruments of foreign policy 
implies that the issues of war and peace are treated throughout the course and 
that war is seen as having multiple causes. The character of modem weapons, 
the enormous destructive force of nuclear emd thermonuclear warheads and 
the rapidity with which missiles can travel vast distances, sharply reducing 
warning times, needs to be stressed. This has altered decision makers' altitudes 
about the use of force and put issues of arms control and disarmament in a new 
perspective. Reluctance to use force and practical limitations on the possible 
gains from the use of force have elevated the importance of economic blandish- 
ments and coercion as instruments of foreign policy. These points need to be 
discussed in the course on a more abstract level eis well as on this concrete level. 
There is an interplay between the instruments and the goals of foreign policy: 
goals are not sought regardless of costs, and at some level of costs, pursuit of a 
goal will be postponed or perhaps even abandoned. 

The final section of the course should deal with the efforts that countries 
have made and continue to make to cooperate. International institutions are 
clearly involved, and the growing number of international governmental and 
non-governmental organizations in the international system is testimony to the 
tendency in the system toward increasing institutionalization. Organized and 
lasting cooperation, however, need not necessarily involve institutions, nor does 
the existence of an institution ensure that tiiere will be cooperation. It is 
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important that this section of the course not become bogged down in fomialities. 
Stressing the concept of regimes Is one way of avoiding this danger. Regimes 
have patterned behavior and expectations and demonstrate norms and ac- 
cepted modalities for establishing and modltying norms. 

Advanced Courses in International Politics 

As stated above, a well-rounded curriculum In political science should 
Include advanced courses In Inteniational politics in at least four principal areas: 
International security; international political economy; international organiza- 
tion and integration; and foreign policy. The course in international security 
should make students thoroughly familiar with the characteristics of existing and 
prospective weapon systems. In addition, it should analyze procedures that 
countries use for making decisions about security issues, classical and contem- 
porary military strategy, and the theory and practice of disarmament and arms 
control. This course deals with the issue of peace in what has come to be called 
the negative sense; that is, in the sense of limiting the amount of physical 
violence in the International system. It must also deal with how countries use 
and threaten to use military force in efforts to obtain foreign policy goals. 
Though foreclosing the possibility of nuclear war is a universally shared 
objective, military force continues to be a major instrument of foreign policy. 
Furthermore, there are some objectives that are so important to countries that 
they would risk nuclear war rather than forego the pursuit of these objectives. 
Preserving their tenritorial Integrity and political independence are objectives of 
this order for most countries. 

International political economy is a relative newcomer to the repertoire of 
advanced courses In international politics even though there is a rich tradition 
of work in this special area. The overwhelming importance and the great 
urgency of problems of war and peace in the period when the study of 
international politics was developed— the period starting with the closing years 
of World War I and mnning through the onset of the Cold War— forced a 
concentration on security issues. Skepticism about Marxism in Western 
countries, where the study of international politics was strongest, was another 
reason for a lack of emphasis on economic issues. Whether it is because of the 
enormous destruction that nuclear weapons would cause, or for other reasons, 
as the post-World War n period has developed, the probability of major war 
seems to have declined, allowing other issues, particularly economic issues, to 
Increase In relative salience. Starting in the 1960s, Western countries' interest 
in Marxism and more broadly in economic explanations increased. Both factors 
explain the growing popularity of international political economy. 

Few courses in international political economy can require as prerequisites 
both an introductory course in international politics and sufficient courses in 
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economics to include a basic economic treatment of international trade and 
international finance. Consequently, the course has the burden of presenting 
material that students need to know to deal with the beisic issues of international 
political economy but which the instructor cannot assume thr^t they learned in 
other courses. The principal challenge is to design an international political 
economy course that is in fact a course in international political economy and 
not just a watered-dnwn course in international economics. 

A course in international political economy should cover the 'oasic issues of 
international trade and finance and the institutions and regimes dealing with 
these issues. It should also deal with what are termed North-South issues: 
problems of dependence and development. Other topic*i that should be in- 
cluded are raw materials and basic resources and multinational or transnational 
corporations. Although the concentration will inevitably oc on economic rela- 
tions among countries with market and mixed economies, the course should 
also deal with economic relations between market and centrally planned 
economies and among the latter. The course should treat Mancist, neo-Mancist, 
and structural, as well as classical liberal explanations. The main challenge for 
the instructor, as stated above, is to ensure that political variables are introduced 
and have a central place. Courses in international organization have been a 
part of the repertoire of advanced courses in international politics since work 
in international politics began because international organizations, and the 
League of Nations in particular, were seen as the most appropriate prescription 
for peace. Often these courses were taught by individuals whose original 
training had been in international law. Because they date from an era when 
political science was different from what it is today and because of the intellectual 
roots of the scholars who originally worked in the area, international organiza- 
tion courses have often been highly descriptive and normative, so much so that 
they sometimes seem pass^ in a modem political science curriculum. A variety 
of attempts have been made to infuse the study of international organizations 
with the spirit of modem political science. Some of these have been more 
successful than others. Those that have been least successful have been those 
that have involved the direct transfer of concepts and techniques of analysis 
developed in the context of domestic political systems. Because of the state 
system, international institutions are simply not identical to domestic political 
institutions. What clear is that like domestic political institutions international 
organizations need to be understood in a conceptual framework of political 
power and influence, but in international institutions most of the actors are 
fonnally and in fact agents, and the output of the institutions seldom has 
legally-binding consequences. International institutions provide frameworks for 
organizing voluntary cooperation among sovereign countries; they are not 
hierarchical command systems. It should be stressed, however, that whatever 
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their limitations, international organizations are the principal vehicles for or- 
ganizing voluntary cooperation in the state system and thus must play a major 
role in the quest for peace and prosperity. A course should analyze both the 
limitations and potentialities of international organizations. 

Foreign policy courses view international politics from the perspective of the 
principal actors: countries. Whether the course is one deeding with comparative 
foreign policy or with the foreign policy of a specific country, the key issue is to 
introduce a theoretical perspective to ensure that the course is not just a 
description of the foreign policy or policies of one or several countries. There 
is a growing consensus among specialists in the area that the factors listed in 
the description above of the basic course contents, those that contribute to 
shaping foreign policies of states, provide an organizing framework and thus 
something of a theoretical perspective. In courses that deal with a specific 
country, a diachronic approach will allow some comparative analyses. Inevitab- 
ly courses in foreign policy will devote greater attention to domestic political 
processes than other courses in international politics. They will also usually 
devote some attention to the substantive content of foreign policies. To avoid 
this being contemporary history, it can be approached as the dependent 
variable, the matter to be explained by the factors that shape foreign policy, 
which can be seen — again to appropriate a technical term — as the independent 
variables. 

Adding an International Dimension to Courses in Other Subfields 

Traditionally, if political science courses went beyond process and dealt with 
the outputs of political processes or public policies, foreign policy was the last 
of the topics to be considered, a topic that would be included if time allowed. 
The argument here is that the international dimension is too important to be left 
to the specialists in international politics. Carrying this argument to its logical 
conclusion, the international dimension ought to be the first element of any 
course: the politics of a country can only be understood when the place of that 
country*s security position and its economic relationships to other countries set 
basic parameters on possible government policies and thus on the nature of 
politics. The first point then is a plea to start discussions of the government and 
politics of particular countries by setting the international environment that 
surrounds and shapes the domestic situation. 

A second argument is that virtually all countries are involved in such 
extensive relationships with other countries that discussions of public policy 
must take these into account. Even for tlie United States, a discussion of 
macro-economic policy that does not include a consideration of U.S. foreign 
economic policy is incomplete. A third argument is that even political processes 
are susceptible to outside influences. In some cases this is now a matter of legal 
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obligations. For instance, for the countries of Western Europe that have adhered 
to the European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fun- 
damental Freedoms, civil and p>Dlitic2d liberties protected by the convention are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the European commission and court, as well as 
domestic courts. External influences are less obvious in matters of electoral and 
legislative behavior, but they are nevertheless there. They ought to be included 
in analyses. The influences come from the fact that countries in varying extents 
and with respect to various issues cannot solve matters alone. Thus relationships 
with external actors arc bound to impinge on domestic disputes. 

A final argument is that courses that supposedly deal with political science 
broadly should include treatments of international issues. This stricture applies 
particularly to courses in px:>litical philosophy, methodology and techniques of 
political analysis, and modeling. These courses should not be limited to domestic 
concerns. Courses in political philosophy should deal with war and interstate 
violence; those in methodology, with the analysis of aggregate data and of small 
samples; and those in modeling, with game theory. The study of both inter- 
national and domestic politics will be enriched if they draw on a common core 
of normative theories, analytical techniques, and deductive propositions. 

The central thmst of this essay has been that since international and domestic 
fx^litics are inextricably linked, the study of the two should be tightly intermixed. 
An array of international politics courses would be one way of ensuring such a 
mixture, but this approach leaves the integration to the students. Including 
international issues in courses about domestic politics would move toward 
helping students with this task. Adequate attention to international issues in 
general political science courses would make this integration a permanent 
feature of the discipline, if not during the period of this generation of teachers, 
surely during that of the next. Developments in the real world require that 
political science move in this direction. 
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The teaching of international politics within the United States has been 
buffeted about a great deal in the past decade, reflecting shifting trends In 
social science analysis, reflecting also some major rethinking and "moments 
of truth" about America's role in the world. 

The end of World War 11 had seen a widespread acceptance of RealpoHtik 
analysis, as exemplified in the writings of Hans Morgenthau, generally respond- 
ing to the unprecedented degree of United States participation in world affairs 
in the resistance to Hitler's Gennany . This new realistic Interpretation contrasted 
itself with an original, more idealistic, liberal position attributed to Americans in 
general for the earlier and more naive times before 1939, an idealism attributed 
in an extreme form to Woodrow Wilson in his approach to the outcome of 
World War I. 

The years of the Vietnam War then brought In a strong third contender in 
various forms of Marxist or radical interpretation of International events, as 
many students, and many of their instructors, concluded that American 
capitalism was somehow to blame for this most unpopular war. Yet the same 
years also saw a number of other perspectives introduced, not strictly liberal, 
radical, or power-politics, with each perspective perhaps explaining a portion 
of what unfolds before us, but none explaining enough to win any kind of 
central role. 

It will be argued here that as many as six distinct perspectives are now 
regulariy brought to bear in the advanced study of international relations, each 
of which could be accused of conveying an agenda (hidden or otherwise) of its 
own, each of which should be brought to the surface for the students in a course. 
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Power-Politics 

We might as well begin with the power-politics perspective, for it is perhaps 
the one still used most often in basic texts, oxid It was central in fostering the 
establishment of International relations as a distinct subject at the end of Wodd 
War n. ^ This is an interpretation that all nations are basically alike in their foreign 
policies, motivated by a quest for power, just as individual entrepreneurs in 
economics are motivated by a quest for monetary profit. The United States, in 
this view, should thus be seen as an ordinary country, no better or worse than 
other nations, and the perspective is billed as a useful antidote to naivete and 
hypocrisy, for American students might otherwise see their own country as too 
high-minded and generous. A Woodrow Wilson or a James Monroe or Henry 
Kissinger is thus to be interpreted just as a Bismarck or Mettemich or 
Qemenccau. 

The difficulties of international politics, in this view, are largely attributed to 
the inherent anarchy of the international situation, resembling the "prisoner's 
dilemma" situation of game theory, rather than to the failings of particular 
political regimes and societies, or to the evil character of any individual 
politicians. The analog is often drawn to the writings of Hobbes, as international 
politics looks like "the state of nature," in which no one can dare trust anyone 
else. Machiavelli^s concept of service to one*s own state is endorsed as perfectly 
natural under the circumstances, supplanting any higher morality derived from 
traditional religion or from the more generally humanistic strains of political 
philosophy. The power-politics approach is thus basically pessimistic in many 
ways, but it is a relaxing pessimism, guarding against disappointments, since 
the moves of an adversary*s statesmen look less pathological and more natural. 

This would also be a view stressing how important it is to study the 
international arena as a separate area of politics, since the rules are so substan- 
tially different (perhaps there really are no rules because there is no world 
government). If Hobbes loses his relevance to domestic politics, once men take 
his advice and submit to a ruler, he would still be very relevant to an international 
arena which looks so much like "the state of nature." 

All the perspectives we will outline here may lead to the conclusion that 
intemational relations is too important to leave out of any balanced political 
science curriculum. How can matters like nuclear war, the intemational energy 
crises, and the future of Lebanon and Israel, not deserve attention? Yet this first 
perspective would underiine such importance by stressing how differerxt inter- 
national politics is from ordinary politics (so different that it belongs in a separate 
department?), while the others might be inclined to question such a difference, 
finding the root explanations for intemational politics back in our domestic 
arenas. 
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American Liberalism 

The second perspective on our list !s substantiedly different and can be 
labelled the ^'American liberal" outlook; a view which begins by seeing tradi- 
tional international relations as needlessly anarchic and powenninded, thus 
interpreting American foreign policy as striving for the reform of international 
as well as domestic politics around the globe.^ Wilson's phrase about "making 
the world safe for democracy" captures a great desi of the spirit of this view, 
for Americans saw themselves as intent on spreading political democracy to 
countries around the world, thereby making war much less likely. According to 
this outlook, the United States is an unusually good and benign country, rather 
than an ordinary country; and it has a great deal to offer and teach the ordinary 
countries of this world. 

Rather than ever concluding that war and international conflicts are natural, 
this perspective exjpected more from international law and the spreading of 
democratic institutions. (International law was indeed a central part of what was 
taught in international affairs at American universities before World War II.) 
Americans with this perspective thus tended to blame other countries for wars, 
in particular non-democratic countries. One would in fact have great difficulty 
in finding any instances of political democracies — governments elected by their 
people — fighting wars against each other. Americans with this liberal perspec- 
tive thus tended to think of Woodrow Wilson as wise rather than naive, while 
such foreign statesmen as Qemenceau seemed short-sightedly selfish. The 
United States, in this view, had little or nothing to be ashamed of in its role in 
international politics, as the biggest mistake we could make would be to try to 
emulate the tired old power-politics of the old world. America was still "the new 
world" in this perspective, a source of hope and useful example. 

Radical Interpretations 
The third perspective on our list, which we would label Marxist or radical, 
is almost exactly the obverse of the second, for it would view the United States 
as an unusually t)ad nation on the world scene (rather than as unusually good 
or even as merely ordinary). In this perspective, capitalism is pathological and 
in decline for the domestic half of life. It is also pathological in its impact on 
international politics, as outlined by Lenin's application of Marx to the analysis 
of international politics and illustrated in armed conflicts over markets and in 
the self-indulgences of military-industrial complexes. Since we remain the most 
capitalist country in the world, it is no accident, by this interpretation, that we 
are the most troublesome nation — needlessly provoking most of the Cold War,^ 
inflicting war on Vietnam to delay or prevent the establishment of a Marxist 
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regime, followed by a half-hearted detente, a stoking up of new anns acquisi- 
tions and another Cold War. 

The radical view shares withi the liberal view en eissumption that ware are 
not to be blamed simply on "prisoners' dilemma" situations and the preemptive 
opportunities of the anarchic intemational system, but should be blamed instead 
on the character of nations thenisclvcs. The liberal would have blamed war on 
non-elected regimes, whether they be monarchies, Fascist, or Communist, The 
radical would blame wars and amis races instead on the economic imbalances 
of a capitalist regime, whether it be in Nazi Gennany or in the United States. 
Just as the liberal has difficulty in imagining that liberal regimes (political 
democracies) could fight wars against each other, the radical long remained 
convinced that truly socialist regimes would never war with one another. The 
recent amned conflicts between China and Vietnam must come as something of 
a shock for this interpretation. 

The words of analysis often enough become the words of propaganda and 
political argument. The liberal and the radical would both claim to attach great 
intemational significance to an attainment of democracy, with realists such as 
Hans Morgenthau correspondingly attaching very little importance to this 
domestic attribute of regimes. Yet there are two very different senses of 
democracy in use here; partisans for either side could avoid needless 
misunderstanding by adding qualifying phrases to identify political democracy 
and economic democracy. 

The American liberal regards it as most important, first and foremost, that 
governments serve by the consent of the governed, that they be elected (facing 
the prospect of being defeated in bids for reelection), that the opposition be 
allowed to campaign, and the press be free to criticize the performance of the 
incumbents. The latter freedoms are essential to making elections meaningful 
in the first place. Government by consent of voters, in free, uncoerced, elections 
is what is at stake. We could label ii political democracy, amid a contention that 
this contributes to good behavior in foreign affairs, and tlius leads to peace. 

The radical correspondingly cares much more about whether economic 
resources are distributed evenly, with the poorest of persons not being markedly 
poorer than the rich, with little or no economic domination of one man by 
another, and everyone having as much access to food, education, medicine, 
and housing as he Is judged to need. Since this economic democracy amounts 
to a more egalitarian sharing of the good things of life, it might come into conflict 
with the liberal notion of free elections and political democracy. If so, the radical 
would choose to dispense with such liberal institutions as free elections and free 
press, for it would be democracy in the economic sense that is more important 
and more conducive to intemational peace. 
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Tronsnational/Ecological Perspectives 
A fourth perspective on intemationeil politics took its cue from concerns 
about ecology, and about generally unmanageable global trends, concerns 
emerging at the beginning of the 1970s. This perspective stressed how much 
more there was to international politics besides issues of war and peace, and 
argued that the transnational impact of common material problems and com- 
plex interactions markedly reduced the role of the state in international affairs."* 
This perspective discounts any picture of states behaving as single actors, 
the picture basically shared by the first three perspectives. Portions of states 
have to deal with portions of other states, partially because states are internally 
divided against themselves, but largely because the material problems of a 
technologically more complicated and polluted world meike it impossible for 
issues to be handled any other way. In this perspective the problems we share 
are huge and unmanageable, and man must assign far less importance to the 
winning or even the deterring of wars. Global relations encompass much more 
than inter-state or international relations, since all share the same problems on 
"spaceship earth." 

Such a reinterprctation of global politics seemed quite consistent with the 
fractionation of alliances and the emergence of detente which many observers 
anticipated at the end of the Vietnam war in the 1970s, War, and military matters 
in general, receded in the curriculum, no longer having a special status as "high 
politics," which issues such as acid rain were no longer dismissed as "low 
politics." 

Unfortunately, for this particular analytical perspective, and unfortunately 
for mankind, the military fraction of international dealings did not decline as 
much as predicted in the 1970s. This seemingly made it easier for instructors 
of international relations courses, not having to shrink the military portion of 
their curriculum to make room for new weeks of lectures and analysis on 
ecology, but it caused a global apprehension that wars are returning in greater 
frequency and incurring less international condemnation. Even as wars con- 
tinue, a major portion of the transnational/ecological perspective remains valid, 
since some very complicated global interaction problems have also not abated 
or gone away, and they impose a growing burden on all governments involved. 

Some issues overlap the radical and the transnational perspectives, and 
there are a number of otlier overiaps in the initial list of persf)ectives. The 
workings of international trade and commerce, amid the growth of multinational 
corporations, might be dismissed as relatively unimportant by power-politics 
analysts, and viewed as generally benign by the traditional liberals. In contrast, 
Maixists see the "dependencia" of such extensive investment and trade as 
basically a part of the sickness of capitalism. Transnational/ecological analysts 
would also see such "dependencia" or "interdependence" causing compllca- 
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tions, edthough perhaps offering a solution; these same complications keep 
states from focussing only on such traditional questions as national sovereignty 
and war and peace. 

Bureaucratic Politics 

A slightly different, fifth interpretation of foreign policies merging into the 
stream of international interactions stress s the bureaucratic self-interests of 
individuals and portions of governments. 1 his "bureaucratic politics" view has 
some of the same attributes as a number of the views already outlined.^ 

h overlaps with the transnational/ecological emphasis in stressing that 
governments are not unified rational actors, but rather congeries of separately 
operating agencies. These two viewjpoints differ when the bureaucratic focus 
stresses the selfish intentions of separate bureaucrats, pursuing their own career 
futures, rather than interests of the public at large. The transnational focus would 
stress the fractionation produced by the new multiplicity and complexity of 
problems. 

The bureaucratic politics approach also shares some assumptions and 
conclusions with the radical perspective, and many students find the two 
simultaneously congenial. Each perspective assumes that the military-industrial 
complex, and the entire foreign-policy apparatus of the United States, fails to 
serve the interests of the American people; instead serving vested interests, in 
a manner making wars and arms races much more likely. The major difference 
would be that the bureaucratic perspective imputes very similar behavior to the 
government officials and military-industrial complex of the Soviet Union and 
all Communist countries as well, seeing such behavior as the inherent self-in- 
terest of bureaucrats, rather than as a reflection of the economic stages in the 
development of capitalism. 

This tendency of seeing ail countries as behaving very much the same also 
gives the bureaucratic perspective a lot in common with the power-politics view. 
Being cynical about what men pursue, as compared with what states pursue, 
the perspective is once again a hedge against naivete and disappointment. 
While Realpolitik analysts assume that all states seek power, the bureaucratic 
view simply fractured this eissumption and concluded that all individuals seek 
career advancement. 

This Is analogous to the economist's assumption that all businessmen seek 
to maximize profit. The important difference is that the Morgenthau analysis 
presents a picture of basically unified states, using phrases like "Germany 
sought,** "Russia feared," "Britain offered," etc., while the bureaucratic politics 
analysis Imputes such rational behavior to the U.S. Navy versus the U.S. Air 
Force, etc. 
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It probably is the most difficult to find anything in common, in logic or in 
basic student appeal, between the American liberal view and the bureaucratic 
politics model. The normal American liberal believes that people enter govern- 
ment to serve their country, rather than to pursue a form of profit for themselves. 
The Idea of a fractured, internally-divided, foreign policy apparatus thus comes 
as a shock. 

The one strand that might unity these two views is found in the basic liberal 
perspective that wars and international dealings are per se something that 
should be eliminated and avoided. Asking Americans to have a unified front 
when a foreign enemy opposes us conflicts with liberal Ideas of pluralism and 
free discussion and explains nostalgic longings for an earlier isolation and the 
hoped-for spread of pluralistic democracy to the entire world, making the 
confrontations of a combative foreign policy unnecessary. 

The American liberal view traditionally distrusted government just as much 
as foreign policy. It might regard it as natural that people in government and 
foreign policy could not be harnessed monolithically to serve a single set of 
national interests; problems would not arise from bureaucratic behavior, but 
from harsh conformist demands of an active foreign policy in a hostile world 
environment. 

Human Error 

A sixth interpretation of international politics might seem quite parallel to 
that of American liberalism, but would come as a broader perception that 
international problems are largely the result of various kinds of mis-analysis and 
mistakes. Rather than assuming that the United States has some uniquely 
insightful advice to offer the world (namely that countries should institute free 
elections and thereafter let peaceful international exchange take care of itself), 
this view involves a more general collection of approaches stressing human 
enor. These errors occur in democracies as well as non-democracies, causing 
crises to get out of hand, resulting in wars, or allowing long-term problems of 
population, ecology, and economic distribution to go unsolved. 

Some of this becomes a discussion of standard operating procedures 
governing bureaucracies everywhere, leading such structures to be insufficient- 
ly adaptable to new problems, insufficiently attuned to the signals other 
countries are transmitting, etc.^ In other cases, the errors analyzed are not so 
much in organizational procedure, but more in the individual human being's 
inability to handle large amounts of data and decision-burden. The insights 
brought to bear here are drawn from cybernetics and psychology, as well as 
from sociology, business, and public administration. 
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The humanities and philosophical or religious moralities offer broader 
suggestions of fundamental error as the essence of intematlona! relations 
problems. Suggestions are advanced that man's most fundam.^ntal error is to 
be insufficiently aware of the human costs of war, or insufficiently compas- 
sionate — unaware of the needs of other nations or the possible justice of other 
nations' claims. The problems of the international system, in this broad perspec- 
tive, cannot be blamed on the simple anarchy of the international arena, or on 
capitpJism or dictatorial governments. They also cannot be explained simply by 
the conr.. .?xity of transnational politics, or by the self-service of career-pursuing 
government officials. Rather the problems are seen in one way or another as 
fundamental defects in intellectual analysis. Men simply make mistakes in the 
international arena, mistakes that can be far more deadly than in ordinary 
politics. 

Introspection 

Any such division into categories of perspective is arbitrary, of course, with 
some substantial overlap from category to category. Many students or analysts 
of international politics would not recognize themselves as fitting into any one 
of these perspectives in particular, or would not acknowledge any significant 
overlaps between their own analytic category and any of the others. Yet it will 
be contended here that this taxonomy captures many of the tensions besetting 
anyone now teaching a course on international relations, amid waves of new 
data and new impressions that began flooding American campuses during the 
Vietnam War, followed by concerns about energy shortages, ecology, and 
complex interdependence. 

Above all, it is always important to allow the initial impressions and value 
premises of students to surface. Most of them were quite interested in politics 
befoke they plunged into international politics, developing definite preferences 
about the domestic governance of whatever country is their home. Most of these 
students already have strong views about political philosophy, even if they are 
more implicit and subliminal than explicit and well footnoted. Part of selecting 
categories of analysis will depend on the hidden linkages between students' 
assumptions about ordinary life and their assumptions about world politics. It 
is unusual for someone who sees Marxism as the appropriate system for 
domestic life to regard communist states as the cause for tension and war. And 
it is unusual for an American liberal to blame capitalism or democracy for 
increases in the likelihood of war. 

At its worst, a tendency emerges toward relating all the good things of the 
world on one side and all the bad things of the world on the other, degenerating 
into a wing interpretation of history — a sorting out of historical and other 
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evidence converting everything into a cpntest between the good guys and bad 
guys. A tendency to tie all progress or decadence together is particularly normal 
for liberals and Marxists, as they both agree that war and arms races are evil, 
though they are separated by drastically different definitions of domestic good 
and evil. In contrast, the realism of Rca/po/itik pessimistically stresses how there 
is always a necessity for choice among goods, for lesser evils, since what 
advances mankind on one dimension sets it back on another. 

The transnational/ecological perspective and the bureaucratic politics 
perspective are much more likely to emerge among professional analysts within 
the political science community than from the man on the street or the college 
sophomore. These perspectives are also a little more likely to be free of broad 
good-evil connections. Yet, some of the literature on bureaucratic politics also 
offers a picture of domestic pathology {i.e., a selfish, competitive career advan- 
cement pattern of admirals around the world) leading to an international 
pathology (i.e., resulting naval arms races to obtain the most battleships and 
aircraft carriers, and the wars that may result). Life becomes simple: eliminate 
one problem, and you have eliminated another in the process. 

Viewpoints stressing general overall error come from various directions. This 
perspective may find the proclivity toward enor almost irreducible; in other 
versions, the problem may be eliminated if the world can be educated on a few 
simple points. As academics, we can hardly escape our own career interest in 
touting and performing education, and this sixth perspective is one found at 
least as much on campus as off. 

Anoli^sis of War and Peace 

What subspecialties of subject matter are logically required to break out of 
these conflicting perspectives? One essential building block, implicit in most of 
these categories (though perhaps not in the ecological perspective), is the basic 
logic of conflict. Students need to be taught a mdimentary amount of applied 
game theory, including the general outlines of "prisoners' dilemma," and 
"chicken,"'^ perhaps with homely illustrations going back to Rousseau's "hare 
and the stag." Depending on which of tlie perspectives is found most congenial, 
greater or lesser attention is assigned to military variables, including concepts 
of stability and instability in arnied confrontations, the impact of massive 
countervalue instruments introduced with nuclear weapons, the special logic of 
limited war, and its varieties: local war, guerrilla war, terrorism, etc. 

Concepts of the balance of power need to be explored, helping students 
understand varying uses of the term in newspaper editorials. Idle chit-chat, or 
even in international relations textbooks.^ Of considerable use to students 
would be a listing of plausible ways cf keeping the pack; systems found over 
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the known history of mankind, specifying the time periods when they were in 
effect, and the circumstances that brought them down. As a modest prop)osal 
for such a list, one might include: (1) the balance of power system in the Greek 
city-states, and the system's emergence in Italian Renaisseince city-states ex- 
tending through France under Richelieu and the continuing efforts of Britain 
thereafter; (2) the accomplishments of a single world empire by military con- 
quest, for instance the Pax Romana; (3) the extreme local defensive strength of 
feudalism, (4) a general fear of insurrection, which at least once has produced 
enough inter-state cooperation to make inter-state war unlikely — as in 
Mettemich's Holy Alliance system after the defeat of Napoleon; (5) the estab- 
lishment of a League of Nations system specifically intended to prevent war per 
se, by rendering judgment on those initiating violent hostilities, directing sanc- 
tions and punishment against such criminal acts; and (6) the "balance of terror" 
system of today, relying on the ability of two superpowers to inflict massive 
retaliatory destruction on each other's cities, no matter who may win wars 
fought on ordinary battlefields. 

In stressing the incidence of war or peace as the major dependent variable, 
all such discussion would be somewhat bicised toward the first three perspec- 
tives, perhaps in particular toward power-politics, since most of the independent 
variables cited are characteristics of the overall system rather than defects of 
one or several of the domestic structures. Yet the significance of war and peace 
as output wiU be considerable for most students and for most Americans; the 
presumption about detente that led scholars to predict that war and peace might 
become moribund or secondary considerations was very short-lived. 

Intemationol Law and Organization 
Because they were always part of the traditional package, or because they 
have had real lives of their own, some discussion of international law and 
organization should al-^^ be threaded in at an early stage. To avoid sounding 
naive or out of touch, uitemational law should probably not be discussed or 
taught in the matter-of-fact manner of domestic law. A realistic focus would 
instead begin with why nations find it in their interest to sign and adhere to 
treaties, perhaps quoting Frederick the Great's aphorism that "the only reason 
we keep our promises is that no one would otherwise ever trust us in the future." 

International law is often ignored and evaded, but it is also often observed 
and adhered to, even in time of war (viz., the "laws of war"). The logic of an 
exchange of promises, matched by exchanges of threats, does much to explain 
why international law has a real life of its own, just as it explains how there are 
"limited wars," in which some weapons are used and others are not. 
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International organization is best brought in with references to the real 
leverage and bureaucratic momentum of launched organizations rather than to 
idealistic blueprints of how they are meant to function on the drawing board. 
At this point we can usefully thread In some insights from the bureaucratic 
politics perspective. If the admirals of all the world's navies are best explained 
by a model which presupposes that they wish to add ships to their fleets, can 
we not adduce a parallel model to explain the bureaucracy of the United Nations 
or the International Red Cross? Rather than writing off the impact of inter- 
national organizations as inrelcvant to international politics, because they do 
not have enough guns and power of their own, perhaps we should take note 
of the power any bureaucracy can exercise once it has been brought into 
being — even a multinational or international bureaucracy. We can introduce a 
bit of history on the evolution of some practices and precedents for international 
organization, dating back to Mettemich's years when Europ>ean regimes began 
coordination efforts to prevent the Rhine or Danube from flooding, to head off 
liberalism, etc.^ 

Moteriol Factors: Economics and Science 
Analyses of the impact of military weapor« and technology on international 
politics might, on reflection, be viewed as just a special case of the broader 
impact of all science and technology in this area and the more general impact 
of economics and material factors. We previewed this already with the perspec- 
tive emphasizing the ecological unity of the globe. 

Any good basic course on international politics will have to devote several 
weeks to the impact of economic factors, ranging from resource shortages and 
damaging externalities stressed by the ecologists to Marxist issues of inter- 
national economic dependence and interdependence and to economic leverage 
as a form of power, even a tool of deterrence — as in the protection of West 
Berlin or Hong Kong against attack. The broader impact of science in foreign 
policy sometimes will include the role of scientists, introducing the sociology of 
science. Some basic discussion of central Issues of international economics per 
se will also inevitably be germane, covering transitions from the gold standard 
to the reliance on sterling, the predominance of the dollar, and the system of 
free-floating exchange rates applied since the 1970s. 

One way to sort this economic impact is by using geographical categories 
with "North-South" Issues including dependencies seen by either Marxist or 
transnational interpretation, with "East-West" Issues being assayed within the 
power-politics framework in an attempt to measure whether either ideological 
side is restrained by trade or freed for adventure and then with "North-North" 
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issues being argued among and within industrialized democracies, amid com- 
plicated patterns of inflation, unemployment, and economic growth. 

National Culture and Psi;cho!ogi; 

"National character" theories were fashionable during World War H; the war 
was blamed on personality defects allegedly widespread eimong Germans or 
Japanese. These theories rapidly dropped in lo disfavor, since the entire exercise 
resembled Fascist ethnic and cultural generalization too much. Yet most students 
enter international affairs subjects intuitively assuming that there is truth in some 
generalizations, since "Russians are different from Latin Americans, who in turn 
are different from Chinese, or from Australians, etc." Getting these to the 
surface, to be tested or criticized, will probably remain an important part of any 
international relations course. 

We have hinted at two "nationeil character" explanations for international 
events already, views blaming American capitalism or Russian Communism for 
world tensions. In a sense, any course on international politics taught with the 
United States becomes an introspective study of American national character, 
since students relate their own background and country to the premises and 
expectations they advance about international relations. 

When a nation becomes involved with culture zis a component of its foreign 
policy, perhaps even as the main component, it makes a greater difference. The 
contemporary French government's commitment to encouraging speaking 
French around the globe is a minor illustration of this, a commitment not 
sufficing to undo the growing preeminence of English. Like eariier times, the 
Basques, Flemings, or Bretons resist the preeminence of French, and are 
matched by the resistance of French Canadians to the preeminence of English. 

For the sake of history, and because ethnic factors are undergoing a 
resurgence in motivating electoral publics and governments, a broader survey 
of such forms of ethnic nationalism and imperialism would be appropriate here. 
The phrase "imperialism" has more recently been appropriated by radicals to 
describe the foreign policies of any capitalist state, but students need to be 
acquainted with its earlier connotation in the decades before World War 1. Then 
Europeans took pride in teaching Africans and Asians to speak French or 
German or English, and the ethnic future of small portions of Europe or of any 
other continent seemed important enough to be worth risking war. After 1945, 
the atrocities of Hitler and Mussolini put ethnic nationalism under a cloud, with 
the "nationalism" phrase much more often applied simply to the desire of any 
European colonial possession for national! independence. Students need to be 
reminded of how much more it meant before Worid War I and after, amid 
various endorsements of ethnic self-determination as the solution for inedentist 
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disputes, amid the interpretations of such self-detemiination offered by the 
various strains of Fascism. 

"Culti'.ral imperialism" can now mean almost as many things as "Im- 
perialism" itself. It can mean deliberate efforts to advance a particular culture, 
or (not quite the same thing) a policy of political Imperialism, motivated by 
concerns for culture. It might refer to an inadvertent spread of one culture at a 
loss to another, as when Hollywood's movies and television programs make 
young people around the world more inclined to learn English, or to emulate 
what they think is the American way of life. Consistent with the transnational 
focus, the interpcnetration of societies via such mass culture is now very great, 
and tends to have a life of its own, not controlled or regulated by any particular 
government's edicts. 

History 

The American student taking an international relations course typically has 
not developed any deep knowledge of history in his years in high school. Since 
some of the possible workings of the international system are demonstrated by 
the ebbs and flows of civilization, the instructor (in what is ostensibly a political 
science course) will nonetheless have to sketch in the outlines of this history. 

History can be used in many ways here. For the purposes of illustrating 
points about the diplomatic process, anecdotes from real life often have more 
human interest and more appeal ttian an abstract discussion of "country A" and 
"country B." Bismarck, Qemenceau, and Churchill were certainly quotable 
enough in their time, and the drama of international politics includes a lot of 
this. 

History is illuminating not only at this microcosmic scale, of course, but also 
in the broader macrocosmic form that we open when listing systems which have 
prevented war and produced peace in the past. Students ought to be able to 
tell the difference between the Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Empire. 
They ought to be able to relate the purest form of "balance of power" to the 
social conditions of the days of Frederick the Great and understand how other 
conditions after the French Revolution produced a very different international 
result. 

Going beyond using macrocosmic states of play as static models, an 
international politics theorist might possibly be able to deduce a "political 
development of the international system" very comparable in theories of 
momentum and change and dialectical evolution to the "political development" 
theories that have been so much elaborated for domestic politics. ^2 This would 
then be part of drawing inten ational politics a bit more into the mainstream of 
the rest of political science. 
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The more perceptive student might well ask why intemationaJ politics is 
grouped in with all the rest of political science (the other slices usually being 
American government, comparative government, political philosophy, and 
perhaps the methodology of political analysis), since the cast of mind of people 
choosing this area is often so different from those fascinated by ordinary politics. 

Many instructors are indeed fond of opening a course on international 
politics by stressing how very different this subject area is, given its overarching 
anarchy, its lack of transcendent morality, and its enthusiasm for Machiavellian 
attitudes of "my country, right or wrong." Much of this emerges from the 
power-politics perspective, of course, stressing the traps laid by the prisoners* 
dilemma and the security dilemmas of international relations. This environment 
produces an ambient possibility of widespread violence and war, making 
secrecy nomial rather than abnomnal, thrusting government officials into an 
inherently adversarial relationship with their counterparts in other countries. 

Some of the differences also stem from the multidisciplinary nature of the 
subject (illustrated in the course outlined here), including healthy doses of 
economics, history, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and philosophy, as 
well as physics and chemistry. Some instnictors will remember the time, 
immediately after World War II, when universities established entirely separate 
and independent international relations departments, with the decision coming 
only later in the 1950s to blend them back into the political science departments. 

The multidisciplinary approach can teach students to look for a steady 
evolution of the international system, linked for hundreds of reasons to the 
evolutions of domestic political life, to discover what is common and unifying 
through all of political science. 

Mothemotical Approaches 

The more serious political science students will of course want to have a try 
at applying to international politics some of the more modem and quantitative 
methods regularly used now in the analysis of domestic politics. The willingness 
to try such methodology sometimes presupposes a slightly mathematical cast of 
mind , producing enthusiasms among some students, while others handicapped 
by "math anxiety" lump all such approaches together as needlessly difficult, 
adding nothing to what their intuitions tell them. 

However, it Is important to call students* attention to the great variety of 
possible mathematical approaches to the study of intemational relations. An 
application of Game Theory, for exaiiiple, rctums to one end of the spectrum 
of perspectives (that of power politics pitting entire national units against each 
other as rational actors), while the application of statistical Inference techniques 
often takes the student and researcher into the subject from a very different 
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perspective (indeed almost from a calculated absence of perspectives, as the 
social scientist using such techniques may be deliberately disallowing all prior 
intuitive premises and assumptions, hoping that an objective process of coding 
data and sampling correlations will separate true relationships from those that 
are simply folklore). 

Critics of such applications of statistical inference to international politics 
might contend that the international system never gives us a large enough "n" 
of data; perhaps there are not enough comparable crises, wars, or international 
events to let mathematical approaches of this sort offer better insights than those 
supplied by naive intuition. Such approaches can indeed tell us a great deal 
about the swings of masses of voters in domestic elections, but the votes of the 
United Nations General Assembly may never involve laige enough numbers or 
have enough relevance to real politics to be comparably susceptible to such 
analysis. 

The instructor should offer some positive examples of statistical analysis of 
the variance in internationally important events, along with some discussion of 
the pitfalls. 

Introspection Once More 

At the very end of the course, the instructor should probably once again 
alert students to all the international debates about the international relations 
subject. For example, is the phenomenon of war to be the central output variable 
or is this being supplanted? Is international politics mostly different from 
ordinary politics, or is it in many respects the same? Has economics in some 
sense — Marxist or otherwise — become the central determinant of intemational 
relations? Is there a major trend of development in the intemational system, or 
is it cycling in a repeated and predictable pattern, a pattern with nations 
behaving the same from continent to continent, and century to century? 

Unless an instructor extraordinarily lucky or prescient, he will encounter 
some intemational current events during the semester which amount to a 
surprise, upsetting predictions and confusing students as well eis faculty. A way 
of converting this from a liability to an asset is by comparing the extent to which 
the various perspectives outlined could predict such eirents. Implicit in each bieis 
are premises about the likelihood of wars and alliances and crises, about the 
likely behavior of different kinds of foreign countries, etc. 

Social science analysis Is accustomed to the "fact-value" distinction. Another 
way of comparing the contending perspectives in an intemational relations 
curriculum Is to sort them by whether they mainly address the appropriate 
values and end-goals of foreign policy (perhaps this comparison most distin- 
guishes the liberal and Marxist analyses, although pitting them against each 
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Other) or whether they mainly address factual descriptions of opportunities 
(with the power-politics approach and the transnational/ecological perspectives 
mainly warning of the inherent choices to confront although differing substan- 
tially about which forks in the road are likely to loom largest). 

Issues of epistemology will also rear their ugly heads. How would a Marxist 
interpret all the other perspectives, except (in a somewhat ad hominem fashion) 
to argue that they are themselves, just like American foreign policy, the products 
of capitalist nurture. "If you do not see how capitalism caused the Vietnam War, 
you have been brainwashed by Madison Avenue, WaUStrcet, and the American 

way of life." ^ n u i -i i 

And how would a liberal interpret contrary perspectives? Perhaps similarly 
responding in an ad hominem manner, accusing the Marxist of yearning to 
govern others without their consent, accusing the power-politics school of 
enjoying international intrigues and wars for their own sake. To ask anyone to 
introspectively question their motives somewhat changes the nature of argu- 
ment. It may be an unfair debate technique, but necessary, nonetheless, to 
round out the full nature of our international relations problem. 

And finally, how much social science analysis could be accused of being a 
self-conscious social science, political science for the sake of analysis, rather 
than for relevance to any policy maker? Are not some interpretations of foreign 
policy, international interdependence, or international politics in general always 
going to have more appeal for the graduate student in political science or the 
faculty member than for the undergraduate, the man-on-the-strcet, or the career 
foreign service officer? 

As academics, we might be inclined to tnist those views which reflect extra 
years of graduate study, but the same ad hominem doubts which various 
schools of thought direct at each other should be directed at ourselves. Are we 
too inclined to be cynical about the motives of those who make a career m the 
foreign sen/ice or military sen/ice? Are we too much in a hunry to make 
international politka resemble the rest of politics? This critical question might 
never come to the forefront of student thinking about an international politics 
course; but it is something the instructor must contemplate in preparing cur- 
riculum and lecture notes, and it is a question that might even be profitably 
brought into the open, at some stage of the lectures or discussion in this course. 

Notes 

1 Still one of the best examples is Hans Morgenthau's basic textbook. Politics among 
Nations. 5th rev. ed. (New York: Knopf, 1978). 

2 A clear statement of this position, as presented before events of the 1960s brouglit 
the ideobgical issue and contending Interpretations more Into the open can be found 
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in Thomc\s Cook and Malcolm Moos, PowerThrough Purpose: The Realism of Idealism 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1954). 

3 For a good example of such a radical interpretation, see Gabriel and Joyce Koiko 
The Limits of Power (New York: Harper and Row, 1972). 

4 A collsction opening up a great deal of the transnational perspective is that by 
Robert O. Kaohane and Joseph S. Nye, ed., Transnatior}aJ ReJatioris and World Politics 
(Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1972). Sev. also, by the same authors. Powers and Inter- 
dependence: World Politics in Transition (Boston: Little, Brown, 1977). 

Perhaps the most often cited single work in the bureaucratic politics interpretation 
is Graham T. Allison, Essence ofDedsion: Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis (Boston- 
Uttle, Brown, 1971). 

6 Two very interesting works that could be k^osely grouped into this area are Robert 
Jervis, Perception andMisperception in International Politics (Princeton, N.J. : Princeton 
UP, 1976) and John Steinbmner, The Ci;bernetic Theory ofDedsion (Princeton N J • 
Princeton UP, 1974). » • - 

"7 For a good, clear introductory discussion of the applications of game theory, see 
Anatol Rapoport, Two-Person Game Theory;: The Essential Ideas (Ann-Arbor- U of 
Michigan P, 1973). 

^ Still one of the better distinctions among definitions is Ernst B. Haas, "The Balance 
of Power: Prescription, Concept, or Propaganda," World Politics 5, No 4 (1953) dd 
442-77. 

^ On the role of intemational law in international politics, see Adda B. Boxeman 
The Future of Law in a Multiaultural World (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton UP, 1971). Ori 
the role of intemational organization, Lcland M. Goodrich and David A Kay, ed. 
Interriational Organization: Politics and Process (Madison: U of Wisconsin P, 1973). 

One book I have found very useful on these issues is Joan E. Spero, The Politics 
of International Economic Relations. 2ndcd. (New York: St. Martin's, 1981). 

For a discussion of some of the issues raised in the category of "cultural 
imperialism," see Herbert I. Schiller, Mass Communications and American Empire 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1971). 

12 For an interesting attempt in this direction, see F.W. Kinsley, "The Development 
of the European States System since the Eighteenth Century,'' Transactions of the Roval 
Historical Society; 11(1%1), pp. 69-30 
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Teaching How to Ask Questions 
about Inte rnational Relations 

Robert C. Keohane 



Contemporary world politics is a matter of life and death. Studying 
international relations means studying war — a traditionally tragic subject 
that has become cxistentially overwhelming today— and peace. Orthodox 
theories of international relations proclaim the inevitability of periodic 
warfare; modem science infomns us of the likelihood that human civilization 
at our present standard would not survive an all-out nuclear exchange. 

Since they are aware that the world is a dangerous place, it is not difficult 
to persuade eighteen-year-oHs of the importance of studying world politics. 
The prospect of nuclear destruction can powerfully concentrate the mind. So 
can the possibility that America' s ruling class would once again send young men 
to fight in jungles on behalf of ill-defined causes combining ideology with a 
peculiar version of Realpolitik. On somewhat greater reflection, they can see 
the relevance to their own lives of changes in the world political economy, 
whether these involve oil embargoes, trade protectionism, or Third World debt. 
The more sensitive students may be troubled by the contrast between how they 
live and the near-subsistence conditions that still face most people on this planet. 

The contradictions between the conditions of their own lives and what they 
see around them provide us, as teachers of international relations, with a great 
opportunity. Most of our students have led remarkably privileged lives: rich, 
secuu, with a great deal of personal freedom. If they were sufficiently near- 
Robert O. Keohane is Professor of Government at Harvard Universify. The author is 
grateful for comments on an earlier draft of this article to Nannerl O. Keohane and Susan 
Moller Okin, and for the point about the Romans* propensity; for warfare to an unknown 
author. The quotation from Richard Southern and the story about Robert Ma\;nGrd 
Hutchins and William Howard Taft come from the notebooks of his late father, Robert 
E. Keohane, who did not include references to sources, but whose textual scholarship 
was meticulous and whose anecdotes usually reflected the essence of the realiU; being 
described. 
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sighted, the world would be their oyster. But if they look toward worid politics, 
they see inequality, deprivation, violence, and danger— possibly for themselves, 
certainly for others. We can easily point out these inequalities and challenge 
them to think about them. 

Students may come to us for answers, but the most we can do is +o help 
them enrich and organize the questions that they ask, and to provide them with 
the analytical tools and historical knowledge needed to discover provisional, 
partial answers for themselves. We cannot pro^/ide our students with well 
established theories that explain the past, much less predict the future. World 
politics is characterized by intense strategic interaction, hence by the indeter- 
minacy of outcomes. Qear causal pattenis are difficult to discern because it is 
so hard to keep "other factors equal" while examining the effects of selected 
forces on the behavior that we wish to explain. A multitude of influences, from 
personal psychology to world system-stnicture, affects the behavior of states, 
and even more complexity is introduced when we take transnational actors such 
as multinational corporations into account. Prospectively, we are unable to 
predict events, retrospectively, they appear overdetennined. 

Stanley Hoffmann's characterization of theory in international relations as 
**a set of questions" rather than an anray of answers remains timely, especially 
for undergraduate teaching (Hoffmann, I960, p. 40). Our answers tend to be 
ephemeral— Robert Gilpin (1981, p. 227) doubts that we know more than 
Thucydides about the great issues of war and peace— but old questions endure 
and new ones multiply. The chief task we face in teaching undergraduates about 
international relations is to provide them with the capability to ask the right 
questions— now and twenty or forty years into the future— about world politics. 

We need to think about how to do this on two levels: that of the introductory 
international relations course and of the international relations curriculum as a 
whole. Most students who are enrolled in an introduction to international 
relations will never take another such course in their lives. In introductory 
courses we should not seek to teach them fragments of half-developed and 
problematic theories that we debate with one another, but rather to pose 
fundamental questions. We should keep in mind not so much v^hat they will 
know at the end of the course-^as reflected in the final examination— but how 
much our teaching will help them analyze events when they pick up newspapers 
in the future to discover that the superpowers are negotiating an amis control 
agreement, an oil embargo has been declared, or a war has broken out in an 
obscure area of the worid. For these people, the questions we teach them to ask 
in one terni will provide the basis for the questions they ask as citizens 
throughout their lives. 

Such a course in Intemational relations seems indispensable for all students 
of politics today. This is obvious for people interested in comparative politics, 
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who will be lost if they cannot situate the countries that they study within the 
worid system (Katzenstein, ed., 1978). It is true also for students of political 
theory, whose theories of justice must Increasingly come to grips with problems 
of international inequality, Intervention, and warfare (Walzer, 1977; Beiiz, 
1979) . But it is also the C2ise for students whose primary interests lie in American 
politics and policymaking. Many of the pressures on the United States, as well 
as some of its opportunities, come from abroad. Two world wars, an apparently 
interminable Cold War, and wars in Korea and Vietnam have shaped the 
national consciousness and altered the nature of political institutions. The 
American political economy has been transformed by rapid increases in foreign 
investment, exports, and bank lending, as well as by the impact of the Military- 
Industrial Complex. "Domestic policies" such as those having to do with energy, 
taxes, and antitrust have become internationalized. To study American politics 
today as if the United States were isolated from the rest of the world would be 
like trying to explain the internal structure of a corporation without looking at 
its competitive envirorunent. 

Some of our students will become majors in international relations, if this 
option is available, or will concentrate on world politics as political science 
majors. They should have deeper knowledge of history, of varieties of worid 
cultures, and of analytical techniques than students who take only the introduc- 
tory course. Thus they should be able to ask better questions and to devise more 
sophisticated provisional answers. But few even of these will ever become 
professors of international relations or State Department policy analysts. Their 
task, like that of those who took only one course, will be of individual evaluation 
and capability for intelligent discussion, not sustained research. Vaguely 
remembered fragments of a half-forgotten research methodology and arcane 
terminological distinctions will not be particularly helpful to them. 



The design of our courses and curricula should reflect our urgent search for 
the right questions to ask, comparatively and historically, about our scientifically 
recalcitrant but cxistentially overwhelming subject. In my view, we should begin 
with the problem of war and peace. To construct an international relations 
curriculum or even an introductory course, without trying to understand 
war — and why the absurdity of nuclear war is possible — would itself be absurd. 

Yet is it frightening to teach about nuclear war — to "think about the 
unthinkable." As professional students of worid politics, we are naturally and 
properly reluctant to deal with such a subject in the naive and emotional way 
characteristic of much public debate and many of the pronouncements made 
by our well-meaning colleagues in academic institutions. Somehow we need to 
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confront this "hot" topic analytically— with sufficient detachment to be able to 
analyze as well as to agonize, but with enough emotional integrity and passion 
not to make the subject turn cold in our hands. Thinking about nuclear strategy 
requires concentrated brainpower, not just good will and feelings. It is important 
to remind ourselves, and our students, that it is not a game. 

Nuclear diplomacy cannot be understood without some knowledge of 
pre-nuclear diplomacy, nor can the contemporary "balance of power** be 
comprehended without both an analytical and historical awareness of what that 
phrase has meant over the last several hundred years. The relevance of nuclear 
war does not mean that we focus most of our attention on it. Since we fortunately 
have no direct experience of a nuclear exchange — only of the unilateral use of 
atomic bombs by the United States against a country armed solely with 
conventional weapons — the analysis of nuclear strategy is hypothetical and 
abstract. Its logical essentials, as reiterated most recently in a new book collec- 
tively authored by six Harvard scholars. Living with Nuclear Weapons 
(Camesdale et al., 1983), are not excessively complicated, and should be 
taught. However, to dwell on their esoteric refinements would be to detract 
attention from our experiences of war and crisis, as well as to give too much 
credence to the speculations of defense planners and policy critics alike. 

Nuclear war is the central problem of contemporary world politics, but the 
circumstances in which it could arise, or the means by which it could be 
prevented, can only be understood by examining the world into which nuclear 
weapons were delivered. World politics, as an historical fact of the human 
condition, needs to be understood if we are to think clearly about this pressing 
problem. 

Few eighteen-yearolds care much about history for its own sake, or for the 
intellectual puzzles that it provides. But we can demonstrate that they need to 
study history to comprehend world politics in the nuclear age. They need an 
historical perspective in order to understand the major forces that affect their 
lives through worid politics: the competition for dominance and the security 
dilemma between the superpowers; the permanent war economies and military 
bureaucracies of the United States and the Soviet Union; how pressures from 
expansionist states affect what constitutes prudent action for status quo powers; 
the combination of uneven development and increased interdependence 
promoted by the operation of capitalism on a world scale; the effects of intense 
nationalism and nationalist radicalism in Vietnam, Iran, or Nicaragua; and the 
difficulty of reconciling ideals with self-interest In a treacherous world. It is not 
difficult to persuade them that to understand these forces and these dilemmas 
they need to study major recent events— the onset of the Cold War, the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, and Vietnam. All these raise as many questions as answers, about 
their antecedents and about the supposed historical parallels seized on by 
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perplexed policymakers or considered reflectively by scholars. So we lead our 
students backward through time, to the arms races and crises that preceded 
World War I or even to the struggle for hegemony between Athens and Sparta 
in fifth century B.C., searching for the right questions and for threads of 
meaning. 

Yet history is not enough. To make world politics intelligible, analytical 
categories and theories are also necessary. We can combine history and analysis 
by teaching introductory international relations as comparative history, using 
comparative case analysis, or "focused comparison," as Alexander George 
(1979) has called it. Since only one global system exisJs at any given time, 
comparative analysis in international relations must necessarily be historical. 
Major events can be taught both as history — providing essential background to 
students who, unfortunately, often know little of the past when they enter 
college — and as case studies illustrating major analytical puzzles. This avoids 
two pitfalls: either trying to teach theory first, postponing historical interpretation 
to the second half of the course (which leads to aridit^r and a lack of under- 
standing of historical context by students) or concentrating on modem his-tory 
in a theoretical way, only introducing concepts from political science rather 
lamely as afterthoughts. History and analysis can be intertwined in dialectical 
fashion. The onset of World War I raises questions of technology and force, the 
relationship between domestic structure and foreign polio/, and the unintended 
consequences of strategic interactions among states. The Munich crisis forces 
one to confront the disjunction, which is at the core of the tragic subject of world 
politics, between peaceful intentions and actions having peaceful corasequen- 
ces. The Cuban Missile Crisis allows one both to analyze conditions for effective 
crisis management and to raise questions about organizational and bureaucratic 
politics as constraints on rational choice. 

It probably does not make a great deal of difference what cases one chooses. 
In my course on the Twentieth Century, I concentrate on the origins of World 
War I, Munich, the Cold War, Korea, the Cuban Missile Crisis and Vietnam, the 
contemporary amis race, the oil embargoes of the 1970s, and the debate over 
a "new international economic order." As students read about these topics, I 
£ •'ss fundamental analytical concepts in lectures. 

Some of these concepts de^ with macro-level causal analysis: how to 
categorize causes of war as iiidividual, national, or system-level phenomena, 
and what the characteristic difficulties are with each of these "images" (Waltz, 
1959); how to think about causality over time in terms of incre?sing constraints 
on choice, lather than as an Issue of "free will and determinism," how to assess 
claims about conditions for equilibrium (as in balance of power theory) and 
about spirals of instability (as in action-reaction theories of wars and arms 
races); and how to draw connections between economic interdependence and 
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politiced power. I emphasize the differences between world politics and domestic 
politics, otherwise beginning students will too readily view the unfamiliar subject 
of world politics in terms of their more benign personal experience. 

It is particularly crucial to stress that in world politics, intentions may be 
perversely related to outcomes: unanticijxited consequences are the rule rather 
than the exception. Not only may those who desire preponderance be 
aestroyed, but those who seek peace in unwise ways may find themselves 
confronted by wars that could have been avoided with greater firmness, or more 
thorough preparedness. The Right Wing characteristically refuses to admit that 
our belligerence can stimulate antagonism in others; the Left Wing often seems 
to believe that foreign leaders who have demonstrated their willingness to rely 
on force would respond positively to sweet reason. 

These dilemmas cannot be resolved with simple recipes. Proponents of 
"peace through strength" quote the Romans' injunction that those who seek 
peace should prepare for war — forgetting that Imperial Rome was involved in 
almosi constant warfare. Preparing for war affects both our own attitud'^ and 
others' expectations about our intentions. Conversely, those who uniformly 
advocate military cutbacks and political concessions ignore at their peril the 
danger that powerful, ambitious adversaries will thereby be emboldened to 
demand more and to take more risks. Even policies of appeasement — invoked 
by interventionists as symbols of folly — are not necessarily mistaken Chamber- 
lain failed to deal effectively with Hitler; but an American policy in Vietnam that 
sought peace even at the expense of a friendly government would have been 
superior to the strategy actually followed — a strategy devised by admirers of 
Winston Churchill who thought they had "learned the lessons of Munich." 
Those who fail to learn the lessons of the past are destined, as Santayana said, 
to repeat them; but those who take their historical analogies too seriously are 
likely to make the opposite enors from those they arc striving to avoid ( Jervis, 
1976, Chapter 6). In a course on world politics it is important to point out the 
shortcomings of all simple formulas for peace. 

The complexity of links between intentions and outcomes provides a bridge 
between analysis of world politics at the systemic level and foreign policy 
analysis. Much of my Introductory course Is devoted to the latter, since it permits 
a focus on concrete events rather than abstractions, and since American 
students — imagining themselves as future presidents and secretaries of state — 
are fascinated with the problem of superpower decision making. How are 
decisions made, and what standards should we construct for making them 
better? Having seen how difficult It is even for a perfectly rational individual to 
make correct decisions under conditions of strategic uncertainty, we may be 
even more disturbed by the recognition of how poorly actual crisis decision 
making meets the usu^J criteria of rationality. Even the Cuban Missile Crisis — 
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often taken on the American side as illustrating an exemplary decision making 
process — raised the prospect of an unwanted war. The most popular event in 
my introductory course at Stanford was an annual debate between Alexander 
George and the historian Barton Bennstein on the subject of whether Kennedy's 
behavior in the Cuban Missile Crisis, risking war with the Russians, was 
justifiable. The students were gripped by the powerful arguments on both sides 
and by the foreign policy dilemmas illustrated by the fact that even 15 years 
after the event, the best-infonmed scholars in the country could not agree on 
whether decisions made during the course of a single week were prudent. 

Taking a foreign policymaker's perepedive on an issue such as the Cuban 
Missile Crisis provides a natural point of entry into a discussion of ethical issues 
in world politics, for the citizen as well as the leader or expert. Both the question 
of nuclear weapons and the experience of United States involvement in Vietnam 
raise issues of morality as well as those of explanation. Should our ethical 
standards emphasize intentions or consequences? In what respects should the 
moral code of govennment officials be different from that of individuals? Under 
what conditions is intervention in the internal affairs of another country 
legitimate? Is the threat to use nuclear weapons justifiable? If so, what about 
the actual use of such instruments of mass killing? These questions should be 
raistd in a course on intennational politics, even if they cannot be answered. 

No time remains in my introductory course for the issues on which I conduct 
my own scholarship: changes in the international political economy of the 
advanced countries, problems of interdependence, the decline of hegemony, 
and prospects for international economic cooperation. In part I slight these for 
variety's sake, since ! teach them elsewhere. But there is a more important 
reason. After giving priority to questions of war and peace, I think that it is 
necessary to give some sustained attention to inequality and poverty. This is a 
pervasive and pronounced feature of world politics, as compared with domestic 
society. For most of the human race, it is arguably a more serious problem than 
the risk of nuclear war, and certainly a more pressing one. It is also a question 
from which our students, in their own lives, are almost completely shielded. 

In my discussion of inequality I focus on its relationship to political power. 
Economic inequality is not a natural fact, and it is not simply a result of the 
distribution of resources worldwide. As we know, it is an artifact of human 
institution. It reflects patterns of dominance and subordination, now and in the 
past. Perhaps radical critics point this out best, but the most forthright and honest 
conservatives, such as Robert W. Tucker (1977), acknowledge it as well 

The sources and effects of these patterns of dominance need to be described 
and, insofar as possible, explained. This positive analysis takes on life when 
counterposed to a nonmative analysis of inequality since disparities in standards 
of living betvyeen rich and poor countries are so great they challenge justification 
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by any moral theory applied on a worldwide basis. Students need to understand 
why governments of wealthy countrics-~and perhaps why they, themselves— 
are unwilling to take the risks of supporting fundamental changes in these 
conditions. Since fundamental change in the Third World will necessarily 
involve basic changes in political power as well as economic structure, we need 
to ask about the political and economic cosis to the rich countries of supporting 
revolutionary movements that are inherently uncontrollable by faraway great 
powers. The Brandt Report on world development problems (1979) illustrates 
through the force of moral appeals that the rich countries should do much more 
and that such actions are in their own self-interest. But its fate as a virtual 
dead-letter demonstrates the difficulty of persuading powerful governments to 
act on the basis of long-term visions if they are not forced to do so by immediate 
pressures. 

War and inequality are the two most life-threatening problems of our era. 
My introductory international relations course is designed to ensure that stu- 
dents are aware of these vital Issues and that they can ask some intelligent 
questions about the causes of each threat and about proposed cures. Since 
broad surveys often reduce everything to superficiality, I concentrate on these 
two problems. Students who leam, in discussions of war and inequality, to ask 
the right questions about historical causality, decision making, and connections 
between wealth and power, can ask similar questions on their own about other 
aspects of world politics and the international political economy. 

Designing An International Relations Curriculun) 

Again I will write from personal experience. I went to Stanford University 
from Swarthmore College in 1973 not just as a member of the political science 
department but as chair of an interdisciplinary international relations committee 
led by the political scientist Alexander George and several historians, including 
Gordon Craig. My role was to set up an undergraduate program in international 
relations, which was later to become a major. 

My colleagues and I believed that the diversity of the field of international 
relations constituted our chief challenge. We defined the field not only to include 
parts of the traditional disciplines of economics, history, and political science, 
but also to incorporate aspects of those humanistic and social scientific dis- 
ciplines that study the interaction of cultures rather than polities or economies- 
anthropology, comparative literature, comparative religion, even classics — and 
those that discuss evaluative standards of action, such as moral philosophy. 
This approach made Intellectual sense (as well as being mandated by the temi? 
of a grant from the National Endov^meni for the Humanities) since political and 
economic organization depend on, and affect, culture, that is, the "the webs of 
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significance" that human beings have spun (Geertz, 1973, p. 5). But it raised 
organizational problems since the very diversity of the subject could lead one 
to believe that virtually everything constituted international relations. 

Our solution to this problem was to introduce structure into the curriculum 
without imposing rigid requirements. All students had to take the quarterly 
introductory course. They edso had to complete two years of a foreign language 
and , unless exempted (which was rare), spend a significant period of time 
working or studying abroad. We did not want to graduate majors in inter- 
national relations whose only first-hand exposure to a foreign culture was 
tourism. Since Stanford had an extensive foreign studies program, it was easy 
for students to make the necessary arrangements. Finally, students had to do 
work in each of the three "clusters" into which we grouped our courses: 
politlcaJ-historical, political-economic, and cultural-humanistic. 

These requirements could be met by a variety of combinations of courses 
and independent work. Without further specification, there would be no guaran- 
tee of coherence since a student could have taken a random selection of courses 
ranging from arms control to the economics of underde\/elopment to the ways 
in which Europeans and Americans viewed each other through 18th and 19th 
century literature. In addition to meeting our formal requirements, therefore, 
each student had to select a theme for his or her own work in international 
relations. It could be geographical, as long as interaction between societies was 
stressed: focusing on Sovict-Gemian or East Asian-North American relations 
was all right, whereas an emphasis simply on the internal politics of the Soviet 
Union, Germany, or China would not be accepted. It could be problem- 
oriented, stressing a subject such as the international and domestic aspects of 
underdevelopment in the Third World or superpower security problems and 
arms control. It could also deal with a non-geographically defined sub-system, 
such as tlie international political economy of modem capitalism. There had to 
be a theme, but students were free to choose their own. We did not demand, 
ethnocentrically, that everyone take courses on American foreign policy just 
because these are conventionally part of an international relations program; nor 
did we pay much attention to the nominal disciplines from which a student's 
courses were drawn, as long as the two basic requirement' — some breadth 
(ensured by the requirement of doing work in each cluster) and s<3me depth(en- 
sured by the requirement of having a theme) were met. 

Having chosen a theme, each applicant to the program had to write a brief 
essay justifying it and showing how the courses that he or she planned to take 
related to one another. The director of the program and another academic 
advisor looked over the essay and discussed it, insofar as necessai-y, with the 
student, but it was essentially the student's responsibility. Students thus had to 
take charge of their own lives and think about what they wanted to learn. We 
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believed, with Richard W. Southern, that people learn "by being puzzled and 
excited, not by being told/' so we tried to get them puzzled and excited about 
their own curricula rather than to tell them what to do. 

It is difficult to implement such a curriculum successfully. At Stanford we had 
a particularly hard time maintaining the humanistic and cultural components of 
our program since they were regarded by many students and faculty as not 
being integral to the field. Without continuing effort, entropy sets in; the 
curriculum tends to revert to the familiar triad of history, politics, economics. 
Departmental pressures may hinder even such modest attempts at inter- 
disciplinary synergy. Yet it is often worthwhUe to try. The richness and range 
of history and the analytical clarity of economics are as important to students 
of inteniational relations as the attention to the sources and exercise of power 
that characterizes political science. 

To construct an international relations program with rigid requirements 
might be worse than to undertake no curricular initiatives at all. I do not believe 
that we should prescribe a single cunriculum that every student of international 
relations must study. The best curricula have few requirements but many 
incentives for students to think for themselves. Just as our courses pose more 
questions than answers, so our curricula should be open-ended enough for 
students to discover new connections among apparently separate aspects of 
our highly diverse subject. Unless we are willing to engage in curriculum 
development in this spirit, we would be wiser simply to allow students to pick 
and choose internationally oriented courses wiLhin the rather mild constraints 
typically imposed on their majors by political science departments. 

The argument of this essay is well summarized by a story (perhaps 
apocryphal) about a meeting in late 1920s between Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft and Robert Maynard Hutchins. Hutchins was not yet thirty, but 
already dean of Yale Law School; Taft had been president and was an eminent 
conservative. Meeting Hutchins, Taft is said to have asked, "Mr. Hutchins, do 
you teach your students Yale that all judges are fools?" to which Hutchins is 
reported to have replied, "No, Mr. Chief Justice, at Yale we teach them to find 
that out for themselves.'* If we design international relations courses and 
curricula so that students will learn to ask the right questions and find their own 
answers to the existential moral, political, and economic problems with which 
we struggle, we will have met the demands of our calling. 
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Political Science Concepts in the 
Study of International Relations in 
an Introductory Course 

Kenneth VJ. Thompson 



The most compelling argument for including international relations within 
political science is that its focus and core principles are found in th2 
dominant concerns of political science. 

Until the late 1930s, approaches to the study of international relations were 
those of diplomatic history, international law, or current events. History for a 
time had a monopoly on the study of international relations and the classic 
works of Harold Nicolson, Webster, ?4owat, and Butterfield were the center- 
pieces of the subject. Diplomatic history was a branch of historical studies, and 
its rigor and systematic approach earned ths admiration of university leaders. 

International law competed with diplo\-natic history and added a new 
dimension of hope for change and reform. In the interwar period, most of those 
who held major cnairs in international studies were international lawyers; 
Jcssup, Briggs, Wright, Wilson, Wild, Berdahl, and Hyde. They brought not 
only high scholarly standards to the subject but deep commitment that never 
again v-'ould Americans turn their bcick on international cooperation. The terms 
for filling several leading chairs r5>flect«>d a mis-sionary spirit. Not only were 
professors to teach and convey kncAvicdge; they had the responsibility as well 
to inculcate respect for in^^imational law and organization. 

The current events and contemjxDrary problems view was a third approach. 
It put stre?i on what had happened the day before as reported by The New 
York Times. If its methodology v/as not always rigorous, its output was surely 
relevant. 

When politicei science moved into the study of international relations, it w?,s 
withi a mission of its owi Trie map of International relations had bef,., a\\ 
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inclusive from the study of agriculture to xenophobia. Frederick S. Dunn had 
argued that full comprehension required a grasp of twenty-one separate dis- 
ciplines. However, to cast the net so broadly, promoting interest in everything, 
left the field devoid of a central focus. Political scientists filled this vacuum by 
bringing forward some of the historic and traditional concerns of those who 
study politics. These included power and interest, political groupings and 
alliances, authority and sovereignty, as well as law and organization. Politics 
and power were not the sole elements of international relations, but they 
provided the conceptual framework for subordinating other elements to con- 
cerns that were fundamental to conflict and cooperation. 

Political science helped bring unity and coherence to international studies. 
It made possible the fonnulation of a unifying set of questions and concerns. 
Who were the dominant powerj in a region or the world, who were the minor 
or subordinate powers? What accounted for that influence and power or its 
lack? What were the elements of national power? What were the currently 
prevailing patterns of the hi^ lance of power and the patterns in other eras? What 
nomnative and institutional means existed as limitations on power? What 
prospects existed for transfonning present day patterns of international politics? 

It would be wrong to claim that some of these questions had not been asked 
by historians, lawyers, or students of cunrent events. The persistent character of 
international politics through the ages assured that others had addressed at least 
some of the questions within a different discipline and framework. 

The fact that all these questions and more were appropriately political 
science questions made for a coherent whole. Moreover, the tendency of 
scholars in the discipline to emphasize analysis rather than mere description 
gave further shape to the field. The study would not have been lacking in some 
of these characteristics if political science had not entered the field, but the 
overall pattern surely reflected politics as the dominant and coordinating 
concern. 

For these reasons— historical, analytical, and intellectual— international 
relationr has come to occupy a central position in the study of political science. 
The growth of substantive concerns has followed the directions of the discipline: 
national institutions, policymaking, national security, and conflict management. 
It would be false not to point to the differences— the lack of a sovereign authority 
and conflict domestically has not been entirely irrelevant for an understanding 
of world modalities. In any event, a case can be made for keeping the study of 
international relations squarely in the center of the study of politics and power. 

Introduction to International Relations 
The introductory course in international politics and relations at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia has three objectives which crisscross one another and determine 
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its structure and content. First, tl-irough lectures and readings, the instructor 
attempts to supplement and reinforce and, for some students, supply the 
substantive knowledge needed to understand contemporary international rela- 
tions. Certain students initially require historical knowledge, though other needs 
include economics, geography, politics, and sociology. It would be wrong to 
conclude that the first objective is to provide remedial assistance for all students: 
for some the purpose of the introductory material is to supplement existing 
knowledge, and for others to provide a missing historical background. 

Second, an introduction tc international relations must assist the student in 
formulating a theoretical framework to give meaning and coherence to the 
unfolding of contemporary international events. The legacy of the study of 
international politics beginning with such figures as Frederick L Schuman, 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Harold and Margaret Sprout, and Grayson Kirk can be 
found in their respective emphases on a bioadly inclusive and overall 
framework for understanding the patterns of world politics. Without such a 
framework, international studies remains forever condemned to approaches 
that have each in turn proved insufficient. Diplomatic history, a forerunner of 
the study of international politics, made notable contributions to the accurate 
description of past international politics In the words of certain distinguished 
historians, the aim was "to get the story right." But diplomatic history has 
suffered from its concentration on unique events at the expense of broader ideas 
and principles. While paying tribute to history and historians, the Virginia course 
has therefore sought to encompass philosophers of history more attuned to the 
search for principles. We have introduced students to the histories of Arnold J. 
Toynbce, Oswald Spengler, Edward Gibbon, and Jacob Burckhardt as variants 
of historical studies that are sometimes close in approach to theories of inter- 
national politics. 

In the quest for a theoretical framework, the Virginia program has also 
sought to transcend a mere concern with cunrent events. Latter day versions of 
international relations theory have often wandered from the realities of current 
events. So determined have such theorists been to construct abstract formula- 
tions uncontaminated by concrete realities of any kind that they have shunned 
all cunrent events. The opposite tendency, more apparent in the eariier days of 
international relations theorizing, was for critics to make The New York Times 
their Bible and never go beyond the discussion of cunrent evente. A conse- 
quence of this approach had been to make every professor of international 
relations his or her sec'.^.lary of slate. In fairness one must note that some earlier 
professors of Inten^tional relations such as Harvard's Payson S. Wild forced 
students to grapple with the most demanding foreign policy decisions by asking 
the question: "What would you do if you were secretary of state?" 
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Duringthe interwar period, professors of international law and organization 
moved the study of international politics into a stage of attention to the role of 
world institutions and world law. Virtually every professorship of note had as 
its purpose the promotion of respect for world organizations such as the League 
of Nations. As with the other approaches, such as current events, no one can 
responsibly criticize the moral and intellectual qualities of the occupants of the 
major professorships in the interwar period. Quincy Wright, George Grafton 
Wilson, Philip Jcssup, Herbert Briggs, Hardy Dillard, and Illinois' Berdahl were 
men of commanding presence and influence. Indeed, the success of the 
American movement that culminated in the San Francisco conference testifies 
to their impressive contributions to broadening the vision of young Americans. 
It is questionable whether the political science community has ever had so direct 
an impact on American foreign policy. But the reformist and evangelical 
character of the approach spawned a reaction within the movement spear- 
headed by figures such as Nicholas J. Spykman and Hans J. Morgenthau. At 
the Carnegie Endowment Conferences on International Law and Organization 
and Related Subjects in tlie 1930s, Spykman and Morgenthau put forward 
minority viewpoints which sought to push their colleagues in the direction of 
greater attention to the inter-relationship of international law/organization and 
international politics. Harking back to his cariier work on Simel, Spykman 
argued for a sociological approach, and Morgenthau recapitulated what he had 
written earlier in his career on a functional approach to international law and 
organization. Neither completed his work on international law as both turned 
to full-time concern with international politics, but each left a body of thought 
and questions that forced students of international relations to consider issues 
that reformers had suggested belonged primarily in the past. 

The Virginia course has sought to mam; international politics and inter- 
national law and organization concerns within a framework that did justice to 
both continuity and change. In the Quincy Wright Library, students are able to 
consult the best writings from the earlier tradition, a tradition which Wright 
himself sought to redefine in his Study oflntemationQl Relations (see discussion 
of Wright s life's work in my Masters of IntemotionQl Thought.) At the same 
time, the student explores the school of thought that owes a lasting debt to 
Spykman, Morgenthau, and the cariy architects of th.eories of international 
politics. 

Third , the test of a theory in the social sciences is the extent to which it brings 
order and meaning to the diverse subject matter of a segment of human 
experience. In the present example, does the theory help the student relate the 
raw stuff of international politics to some coherent view of past and present 
events? b it able to provide a map which guides both the policymaker con- 
fronted with a succession of foreign policy choices and the student who looks 
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over the decision maker's shoulder? A third section in the Virginia course 
examines contemporary diplomatic problems in the light of a particular theory 
of world politics. One of the lacunae in social science theory stems from the 
failure to put the theory to work. Medical and biological research rests on the 
premise that the researcher must not be too far from the patient in the bed. 
Observation over a period of weeks of the work of physicians and surgeons in 
a surgery ward confirms the extent to which biological research is tested and 
employed in practice. In a similar vein, the test of such theories as national 
interest depends on its use in contemporary crises such as Lebanon, Grenada, 
and Soviet-American relations. There is an element of escapism in a theoretical 
endeavor which never holds up the importance of a theory for the under- 
standing and amelioration of p)olitical problems. 

Given the threefold emphasis on history, theory, and contemporary foreign 
policy problems, a further question which confronts the professor Is how he or 
she can bring the student to the point of comprehending what a given approach 
has to offer. One alternative is to expose the student to a wide range of differing 
viewpoints falling within or beyond a given intellectual tradition. In the first 
years of the Vii^ginia course, such an approach was followed by bringing the 
student i .o contact with fragments of thought representative of all the different 
perspectives on international politics, e.g., American realism, British prag- 
matism, and continental jurisprudence or decision-making theory, systems 
theory, transnational theory, and integration theory. Apart from the difficulties 
facing any given professor in doing justice to these differing viewpoints, he 
cori fronts a more serious problem in pedagogy. A former colleague at the 
University of Chicago was wont to observe: " If I succeed in communicating 
one large idea in a semester's course, I consider that course a success." Inspired 
by Leo Strauss' viewpoint, the Virginia course has moved in the direction of a 
more concentrated approach. In order to communicate "one large idea," I have 
given the students a heavy dose of the writings of Hans J. Morgenthau, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, George F. Kcnnan, Walter Dppmann, Louis Halle, and my own, thus 
bringing more unity of thought into their study. Their required readings have 
been drawn from such works as Morgenthau's Politics Among Nations, 
Niebuhr's Structure of Notions and Empires, and my Political Realism. 

Yet I am all too aware of the perils of narrow indoctrination such an 
approach entails and have sought to combine diversity with unity through a 
variety of broadening experiences. The most successful technique has been to 
introduce students to different approaches incarnate in presentations by living 
exponents of differing philosophies. For example, my colleague I.L. Claude 
delivers the lecture on international law. Until his death, { iardy Dillard presented 
his views on international law, prefaced by a spirited comment to the effect: 
"Don't believe everything Ken Thompson tells you." Building on his concept 
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of ihe Anarchical Society (required reading), Hcdley Bull has given the lecture 
on international society. Ambassador Adam Watson lectures on the balance of 
power, Tony Leng on China, Ruhi Ramazani on the Middle East, Paul Shoup 
on Eastern Europe, John Armitage on arms control, Alfred Fembach on 
collective security, and Whittle Johnston on pluralism and universalism, 

A second route for broadening the universe of discourse has been through 
introducing students to a diversity of viewpoints through selected readings 
linked with particular lectures. When I.L Qaude lectures on international 
organization, students read portions of his classic text, and a similar practice is 
followed with other lectures. Moreover, my book, Masters of International 
Thought, introduces students to the writings of some eighteen "men of large 
and capacious thought" and provides the basis for introductions to other 
perspectives. Students use individual chapters, which combine analyses of 
important thinkers with bibliographies of their major works, as background for 
required papers. They write either about approaches in genera! or approaches 
reflected in views on a particular problem. The span of thought of the "masters*" 
range from Herbert Butterfield or John Courtney Murray to Arnold Wolfers or 
Karl Dcutsch. Cold War studies center on Walter Lippmann, George F. Kennan, 
or Raymond Aron. International law approaches include Quincy Wright and 
Charles de Visscher . Historians whose work is discussed are Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Louis J. Halle, Jr., and E.H. CaiT. 

Another technique which has proven useful is the periodic presentation of 
key studies introduced in my lectures with what amount to a paragraph or two 
of verbal annotations. I have found that this way of bringing studies to the 
attention especially of the best students is more effective than simply listing them 
in a long bibliography which students may or may not consult. 

As important as any other aspect of the couL'se is the role of teaching 
assistants. Ideally, these are carefully chosen advanced graduate students who 
have passed comprehensive exams in "International Politics and Theory." Once 
a week students meet in groups of eight or ten witf. a teaching assistant who 
guides discussions and helps generate answers to outstanding questions. Lec- 
tures delivered to upwards of three hundred students serve to map broad 
principles and ideas. Discussion sections fill in the gaps left by mass lectures. It 
is no exaggeration to say that effective one-on-one instruction takes place in 
the discussion sections. Here, with their Individ ^al teaching assistants, students 
seek answers to their most troublesome que^nions. The discussion sections are 
also ideal laboratories for teaching assistants to hone their skill as young 
professors. They coristitute a corps of junior faculty who promise to become a 
new generation of scholars, and they hold in their hands the future of inter- 
national studies. 
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The essays by sociologisis Edward Tiryakian, Lnmanuel Wallerstein, William 
Foote Whyte, and J. Michael Armer present powerful reasons for 
internationalizing their discipline. Each of the four essays addresses the 
question: What should sociology majors learn about the world in their 
undergraduate years? Their approach focuses particularly on macrosociology 
and comparative sociology, including attention to historical social systems, the 
interdependence of social systems, and the relevance of sociologic2d knowledge 
for foreign policy analysis. Special concern is noted for a 
sociology-of-knowledge approach to the conceptual models and paradigms 
brought to the undergraduate years by students emerging from secondary 
schools and exposure to television. 

As part of the NCFUS project and as a complement to these essays, Michael 
Armer has prepared a volume, Syllabi and Resources for Internationolizing 
Courses in Sociotog}; (1983), which includes 22 course syllabi in nine 
mainstream undergraduate sociology courses as well as specifically inter- 
national courses and a major section compiled by Ncal R. Goodman on 
teaching aids and resources for internationalizing courses. Edited for the 
American Sociologic2il Association's Committee on World Sociology, it is 
distributed by the association's Teaching Resources Center. The Committee on 
World Sociology has devoted attention to a variety of in.aatives to increase the 
comparative and area studies content of North American sociology curricula 
and the annual meetings, to broaden and deepen crossnational linkages among 
sociologists, and to sensitize members to the ethic of research in foreign societies. 
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This paper takes as given that (a) the level of international competence in 
the United States, even among America's elites (in both the private and 
the public sector), is substantially less than it should be in terms of our 
nationcil interest as a competing world power, one whose hegemony is under 
severe pressure, economically as well as politically, and (b) the level of 
international competence among American students of sociology (graduate 
and undergraduate) is considerably below what might be an acceptable 
figure, given the nature of sociology as a comparative discipline that seeks to 
present systematic information and theoretically grounded interpretations of 
modem societies. 

By "international competence," a term that has received some recognition 
(Commission on International Education, n.d.) , I will mean a general knowledge 
of the world scene so as to be able to have an environmental context for actions, 
events, and situations that receive world recognition and that have world 
import. By "general knowledge of the world scene," in turn, I mean a basic 
knowledge of world geography, world demography, world history, world 
economy (including gross parameters of tiie international division of labor 
and/or the interrelatedness of regional economies), world politics, and inter- 
societal processes and exchanges. If we take ail tiiese aspects together, it will be 
few individuals indeed who have international competence. We might loosen 
the criteria to signify by international competence: knowledge (geographical, 
demographic, historical, etc. ) of two or more regions other than the one in which 
the actor's country of origin is located, or perhaps, to dilute the standards of 
competence even more, knowledge of one region other than that of the actor. 
No matter which of the above standards are invoked — and we might call them 
"high,** "medium" or "low" levels of intemational competence — I suspect that 
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the majority of undergraduate majors, graduate students, and quite likely, the 
sociology faculty in the United Slates, would fall below the threshold mark. 

If I have mentioned graduate students and faculty in the same breath as 
undergraduates, it is because the three are interrelated. The point is obvious 
but deserves to be made. The problem of increasing international competence 
in sociology is not simply a question of introducing more comparative materials 
in the undergraduate curriculum. It is that, but it is more than that. It is also 
increasing the international competence and awareness of graduate students 
who will be tomorrow's teaching and research faculty. And , of course, it is also 
increasing acceptance and support among the majority of American academic 
sociologists that international competence is and ought to be of vital importance 
to the discipline, not simply an exotic frosting. 

My academic career has been limited to the university setting, but of course, 
sociology is also taught at colleges, either four-year or two-year ones. I will try 
in this paper to make recommendations that may be useful to the spectrum of 
institutional settings in which sociology is taught, but it does make a difference 
whether the undergraduate program is given in a college or in a university where 
graduate training is also part of the setting. Where the latter is the case, 
increasing the international competence of the undergraduate curriculum may 
be facilitated or obstructed by graduate teaching assistants. If the graduate 
students either are from other countries or have done field work outside the 
United States, they can add in classroom discussions an important cross- 
national perspective to substantive materials; further, the instructor in charge of 
the course would do well to invite such a teaching assistant to give a lecture to 
the course on comparative aspects of a given topic, to complement readings 
that pertain to the United States. On the other hand, if the ethos of the 
department is such that graduate students are implicitly steered to doing 
research solely on American data sets and discouraged from doing overseas 
field research, then they are of little assistance in increasing awareness of the 
global scene among undergraduate majors. 

Perhaps, by virtue of the experience of being a teaching assistant in a course 
where the instructor can make the comparative emphasis a salient one, a 
graduate student may be proselytized to the merit of developing an international 
or cross-national perspective in her research. At this point, the faculty person 
will have the question of providing adequate support, intellectual and financial. 
Intellectual support means not only encouraging a graduate student to think 
comparatively about a project or theme thiat might be of interest as doctoral 
research, but also to facilitate an informal on-going intellectual exchange 
between students and possibly faculty, and not just in sociology but from other 
departments (anthropology, political science, perhaps history and economics). 
Financial support will mean seeking external funding that provides travel and 
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support for an overseas stay. My limited experience in receni years has been 
that contrary to what one might think, given severe cutoacks in social science 
progreims in federal agencies, finding financial support for students wishing to 
do research outside the United States is not an acute problem. What is a problem 
is to find adequately prepared and trained sociology graduate students! Most 
of our graduate students lack language facility to do research abroad (except 
In English-speaking areas) and lack knowledge of the social milieu for which 
funding may be available; this gap reflects the elimination of the language 
requirement from graduate training. Worse, they lack professional motivation 
to do research overseas. 

So much for a digression on graduate students, but they are a key link 
between undergraduates and faculty, and attention about upgrading the inter- 
national competence of undergraduates should give consideration to these 
background intennediaries. But let me concentrate on the undergraduate side 
of internationalizing the sociology curriculum, since that is my main concern. 

Mv first recommendation is that in planning how to internationalize sociol- 
ogy, the faculty make an assessment of available resources. Resources may be 
grouped under three categories: material, institutional and human. Under 
"material resources," I include on-going programs at one's institution that may 
facilitate students* obtaining overseas experience (e.g., study-abroad programs, 
exchange programs with foreign universities, etc.). I also include, of course, the 
compilation of instructional mateiifds, syllabi, readers, and other such printed 
matter that can be used in course preparation (e.g., Adams and Waldman 1983; 
Armer 1983). These should be thought of as initial stimuli that can be used once 
the crucial decision of Internationalizing the sociology curriculum has been 
reached. 

By "institutional resources," I mean resources available both within one's 
academic institution (e.g., the presence of an international-studies center, films 
available for classroom use, etc.) and outside the academic institution (e.g., 
corporations in the town, city, or state where the college is located that have an 
international d imension, or , in the public sector, state agencies that seek foreign 
investments or foreign markets. 

By "human resources," I mean persons at one's institution who may have 
specialized knowledge of social conditions in foreign regions or specific 
countries, or if not specialized knowledge, then first-hand experience in the 
everyday life of persons living in such regions or countries. Such persons may 
be thought of as potential "informants." Again, human resources may well 
include persons living in proximity to the academic institution who have 
first-hand knowledge of some areas or countries — for example, refugees from 
Southeast Asia, immigrants/refugees from Central America and the Caribbean, 
and so forth. 
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If I juggest such an inventory of resources, it is because these will be an 
important support sysiem for whatever academic attempt one will undertake. 
To devise a course having an international component or focus is not difficult, 
but to develop an interest and a commitment among undergraduate students 
(or graduates for that matter) does invcJve the ability to mobilize certain 
resources other than sheer intellectual ones, such as reading assignments. !n 
my j udgment, if one does bother to assess the three sorts of resources that should 
be mobilized or utilized, then practically emywhere in the United States a 
considerable latent support system can be identified that would undergird 
curriculum innovations of the sort to be discussed here. 

IntemotionQlizing the Sociologi; Curriculum 
In the face of the enrollment crisis which has beset sociology nationally, there 
are different adaptive modes of response which departments have tried. One 
mode is to weather the storni by doing "business as usual,** not seeking structural 
changes in the undergraduate curriculum, and simply doing (better) what one 
has been doing before the enrollment inflation of the late 1960s to early 1970s, 
and before the enrollment deflation of the late 1970s to early 1980s. A second 
mode has been to adapt the curriculum to students' concern that what they take 
be instrumental in landing a job, and this may mean reorienting the curriculum 
to better training in research methods and applied sociology (Watts, Short and 
Schultz 1983:47-61). A third mode that I know of, but with just a few brave 
souls attempting it, such as Farganis at Vassar (1983), is to upgrade the 
introductory course by making it an introduction to the most exciting theoretical 
issues and flgures of the discipline (such as the classical triumvirate of Ourkheim, 
Weber, and Marx). 

What I wish to suggest here is a fourth mode, namely, to provide an 
international comparative concentration within the sociology major. I will only 
sketch out what this concentration might have as its key components; of course, 
modifications would have to be made according to departmental circumstances, 
avaUabllity of resources, and the like. 

Let me begin by following up a proposal made by Gerhard Lenski (1983, 
1984a) that introductory sociology be (like Gaul and so many other things) 
made into three. In this formulation, Lenski suggested (1983:157) there be 
separate (a) moao (tlie study of total societies and of the world system), (b) 
micro (tiie impact of societies on the individual) and (c) meso (the student's 
own society and its institutions) courses. I would like to focus on just the macro 
introductory, leaving aside the merit and feasibility of the tripartite scheme and 
of the other two avenues of introducing sociotogy. 
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As a preliminary consideration let me suggest, to be mildly provocative, that 
sociology's distinctiveness eis a discipline rests upon two great insights/premises, 
fashioned by a host of our tribal ancestors. At the micro level, sociology posits 
the internalization of society in the development process of the human being 
(without which self-reflcxivity would be impossible) . At the macro level, sociol- 
ogy posits the systemic nature of social institutions, that is, the interrelatedness 
and interdependence of units into an on-^ing whole whose properties cannot 
be deduced from any one single unit and whose properties are subject to 
transformations over time stemming from endogenous and exogenous factors. 
Perhaps we can summarize both of these insights/premises into a single com- 
pound statement: "No man is an island unto himself; and neither is any social 
institution." By extrapolation, if in a given physical setting social institutions 
come to cohere so as to fomi a recognized nation-state (i.e. a socio-political 
actor recognized eissuch by other such actors having political legitimation), then 
macro sociology may be viewed in a complementary manner. On the one hand, 
it may be viewed as defiling with the processes operative within nation-states 
that interrelate these structurally and dynamically into a social system, either by 
voluntary or coercive means or a combination thereof. 

On the other hand, macro sociology may have a more encompassing, 
"global" perspective, namely, as deeding with the structure and dynamics of 
relations between clusters of countries (such clusters having a certain collective 
identity, political, cultural, or otherwise) and, ultinriately, with relational struc- 
tures between clusters tending in the modem period to develop into one broad, 
interrelated global system. It follows that if this is the case, important features of 
social phenomena occurring within a given country or nation-state must in part 
be accounted for by "exogenous" factors, that is, by interrelationships between 
those phenomena, their societal setting, and those of other societies. I trust that 
these remarks will be seen, upon reflection, as sociological "common sense," 
for they are simply an extension of the customary sociological standpoint. The 
only radical aspect of this is that I am suggej^ng we make this the hosts for 
introducing sociology to students. 

What might the syllabus of such an introductory course look like? The aim 
or purpose of the course is to introduce students to the field of sociology, which 
deals with large-scale social phenomena and their global interdependence and 
manifestations. The course intends to give students a sociologiceil orientation 
to the contemporary world scene, viewed eis an evolving network of nation- 
states, and to provide students an orientation to the comparative nature of 
sociology, its theoretical and methodologiceil traditions. Other such statements 
indicating the macro dimension of this introductory course should be stated. 

Regarding textbooks, this is of course a matter of preference. As far as I am 
aware, there is not presently a textbook structured along the lines of a global 
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orientation. But some introductory textbooks have more of a macro and/or 
comparative emphasis them others. To be suggestive, and only suggestive, one 
might consider as an appropriate text — if one is inclined to use a textbook in 
introductory sociology — Lenski and Lenski, Human Societies (1982) for its 
macro/evolutionary emphasis, or two texts having more comparative materials 
than most: Westhues, First Sociology (1982) and Spencer and Inkeles, Foun- 
dations ( 1985). This may reflect that Westhues and Spencer reside in Canada. 
Actually, I would encourage alternatives to textbooks, urJcss by unanticipated 
good fortune the macro introductory course drew such large numbers of 
students as to warrant multiple sections and make a textbook a desirable, readily 
accessible, uniform reading assignment. Let me suggest some alternatives to 
having a textbook as the mainstay of the course. 

First, I think it might be important to spend the initial me >tings in laying out 
the conceptual frame of reference of macro sociology, in particular, that 
emphasis dealing with transnational and international components of the world 
scene. In some ways, WUbert Moore's paper of 20 years ago (Moore 1966), if 
not programmatic of the new macro sociology, is at least mildly prophetic and 
could be used as a lead-off reading assignment. Following this initial orientation 
to sociology as a study of intenrelated social systems, it would seem well to spend 
three or four weeks on giving students the broad parameters of the spatial- 
temporal context of the world scene, since human action, including the action 
of large-scale social systems, is always framed or grounded in a spatial-temporal 
context. Concretely, I mean exposing students to the rudiments of worid history 
and human geography. Readings might be selected from such works as McNeill 
(1971), for world history, and De Blij (1971), for geography. It is here that 
human resources of one's institution can be involved in the form of guest 
lectures by historians, geographers, demographers, and others. Historians 
would be invited to provide concisely an orientation to the world's major 
historical doings, on an area or regional basis, at least in the past 500 yksars, 
which is, in tenns of Weberian and Marxist orientations alike, the temporal frame 
of the "modem" period. Geographers and demographers (if instances of both 
can be located within one's institution or nearby) would be asked to provide 
an orientation to the major human ecosystems of the world, population 
distributions, their habitats, their resources and major modes of adaptation to 
the environment. 

It is only after such an orientation that a sociological appr\:^ch to the 
international scene should be undertaken. If a text is not used, it might prove 
rewarding to use a macro orientation that is consistent and integrated. Daniel 
Chirofs Sodal Change (1977), which has affinity (but not identity) with a 
world-system, political-economy approach, is eminently readable and would 
provide useful reading materials for a couple of weeks, l^his can be com- 
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plemcntcd, supplemented, or foiled by a work with a different, more "idealistic'* 
orientation than that of political economy, namely. Parsons' The Evolution of 
Societies (1977). 

Both these works have a tacit Western emphasis, and do not give niiajor 
attention to a very salient fact about the modem worid, namely, the rather 
systematic intrusion in and domination of non-Western peoples and societies 
by Western nation-states (and here I would include Russia). That is, a very 
major aspect of the transformation of the modem worid is the effective coloniza- 
tion of the Middle East, Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere by Europeans 
and their progenies overseas. The modem worid lias been fashioned by the 
interaction of relatively economically advanced, predominantly industrialized, 
politically unified and autonomous Western nation-states with, for the most 
part, (outside Asia) small-scale, agrarian, predominantly rural societies; this 
interaction, backed up by technological and military superiority of the fomier 
forced the latter into varying states of dependency. Fomially politically depend- 
ent social units became linked with Western nation-states in a colonial system. 

The above remarks may seem banal, if not a truism of modernization. But 
perhaps less obvious is that the social systems which resulted from this inter- 
action, that is, colonial societies, have sui generis characteristics that cannot be 
deduced from the properties of Western countries or non-Western countries 
ante modem colonialism. The nature of economic, political, religious, and otlier 
institutions, even the nature of social identity, differs in colonial societies from 
comparable sets of social and socio-psychological phenomena in either Western 
'^modern*' societies or in non-Western "traditional" societies. Since this is not 
the occasion to discuss colonial societies as such, 1 will refrain from the 
temptation of a long digression. But I will not refrain from saying that if we want 
sociology majors to have an understanding of the world scene, they must have 
an awareness that most of the world bears a heavy imprint of a colonial burden 
or legacy. Naivet6 on this topic is not only an affliction of undergraduates, it is 
also a common undiagnosed ailment of most sociologists who write introduc- 
tory textbooks. 

To rectify this at the very beginning of a student's introduction tc sociology, 
I would recommend that an important section be devoted to the colonial 
situation, the colonial social system, and how this has an effect on the nature 
of social relationships. The sort of readings which might be used here would be 
at the psycho-social level: the first work of Fanon, Block Skin, White Masks 
(1967) and the more recent, brilliant study of Said, Orientalism (1979). Both 
of these can be used to show how the "construction of reality,** and more 
specifically, the "construction of personality** has a societal function in a colonial 
context of (Western) domination; more structural readings of colonial and 
post-colonial situations might be found in the early but still useful volume edited 
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by Wcillcrsteln (1966) and later works by Gddthorpe (1975) and Alavi and 
Shanln (1982). 

At this point in the introductory course, I would provide students with a 
leam ir>i experience of a different nature, but one that will assist them in learning 
to pay attention to the world scene from a standpoint other than is customary, 
namely, to view the world scene from the perspective of other world actors 
besides tl-^e official American stance and that provided by major mass media. 
The single experience which I have found over the years provides students with 
an ineluctible appreciation and awareness of **the other** (and aftei* all, the 
etymology of sociology is derived from the scierKe of '"the other") is the field 
experience. 

By that I mean students spending for a week or two several hours (say, in 
hcAi of class contact hours) in the town, city, or village near the academic 
institution and trying to do some participant observation of persons or different 
lifestyles or social class or ethnicity than the student's familiar worid. It was very 
effectively put in tlic yezir-long introductory course In social relations at Harvard 
(then called "Soc.Rel. 10**) by Leon Bramson when he was in che\rge of 
organizing the course, many years ago. Readings were done in the classic study 
of William Whyte, Street Comer Society, and students then had the task of 
finding their way to the North End of Bc^on, spending several hours in this 
Italian neighborhood, writing up tlieir observations and interactions with the 
urban dwellers and discussing their notes in class. Having participated in that 
course as a faculty associate, I have been sold ever since on giving under- 
graduates field experience not only in introductory sociology but in almost any 
substantive course above it. I find this is one of the best ways of getting students 
to be ego-involved with the materials, that is, to have a feel for being producers 
of sociological knowledge, not simply passive consumers. 

In terms of field experience in an introductory course which might be 
instnimental in relating to the international scene, one could use vintage 
participant observation studies of a very varied kind: Laurence Wylie's sensitive 
Village in the Vaucluse (1974); and Banfield's The Moral Basis of a Backward 
Society (1958) are community studies done in Europe by American social 
scientists, while Gans's Urbari Villages (1962) and Liebow's Tally's Comer are 
equally fine domestic studies also done with a participant observation orienta- 
tion. Any one of these, or any other current favorites, can be used as back- 
ground models to give students a grasp of the sort of information and data that 
may be gathered in the field. The experience itself will sensitize students to 
seeking to understand how the everyday world is structured, perceived, and 
understood by actors operating in a different cultural, physical, and socio- 
economic environment from that of the everyday worid of students. 
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I would 2^ propose that the introductory course appeal to the student's 
past Before expanding on this, let me suggest that if we want sociology 
uiKleigraduates to become more competent in international affoirs, we must 
appeal to their own interest, arxl not simply to some vague idealistic tine that 
" it is part of a liberal arts curriculum to have knowledge of the world sccr>e, etc, " 
Arxl what I want to irxlicate is that a corKentration in macro/global sociology 
should make the case that such a concentration is to the student's interest— past, 
present and future. The introductory course may be a useful vehicle for tapping 
at thie student's past 

Every person in tl-te United States, with few exceptions, has a socially 
identifiable ethnic and/or racial status. This entails the carrying of social baggage 
which may be more or less burdcnsc^nc, more or less in the consciousness and 
awareness of the actor. I would suggest that as a project for an indeperxlent 
paper, one that would piovide an important compoi^nt of the term grade, each 
student seek to find something about (a) the society and social milieu from 
whence originated her/his ancestors at the time of coming to the United States, 
(b) that society and social milieu today (in terms of regime, ecorK>my, social 
stratification, etc.) and (c) the major Intervening social processes and structural 
changes that took place in the society or setting of origin from the period of 
emigration/immigration to the present. This, of course, is a task which might 
weil be app»oprlate for a master's paper or even doctoral research, arnl in 
making the assignment in an introductory course, one must be rcalistk: as to 
what one expects students to be able to e«;hieve. But it should give students an 
experience of major Importance. It may give them an exposure to oral history, 
if they have parents or grandparents who can provkie information about the 
locale from which they emigrated to the United States. In the case of students 
whose families have been here for more than, say, three generations, it will still 
provide them with the occasion to learn about social history. 

As a result of this assignment, students shoukl also gain feuniliarity with an 
area of the contemporary worid setting and its situation todav — whether that 
are is Hong Kong, Ireland, Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Puerto Rk:o, 
Quebec, West Africa, etc. In uncovering their ethnic roots, students will find 
relational ties with other parts of the globe today. This activity should lead to a 
sustained interest and increased awareness in at least one other part of the 
world. 

I would also recommend tvherever appropriate the use of films to sensitive 
students to the everyday life in the modem worid as it is experienced in other 
geoQraphk:al settings, preferably not anthropobgkrd films of exotic settings and 
peoples living in a "primitive" environment seemingly cut off from the worid 
historical process. I mean films more like "The Battle of Algers," "Xala,** or even 
"Gandhi," that can depict colonial arnd nco-cobnizil situations, but by no means 
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do I wish to suggest they be confined to the Third World (domestic or overseas) . 
In my opinion, sociology has to catch up with anthropology in making effective 
classroom use of films and other visual media. 

These, then, constitute my major recommendations for what might go into 
an introductory course in sociology having the international scene as its 
emphasis. 

A second course in the global concentration I am proposing Lj a topical 
course on major international Issues and problems. This course would be 
particularly effective when co-taught by a sociologist and a colleague from a 
different department, such as a political scientist or a macro economist. Such a 
course has been successfully given at Duke University by my colleague Gary 
Gereffi, and a descilption of the syllabus Is available in Armer and Goodman 
(1983: 123-134). I am sure that a great many colleagues and universities have 
developed or are developing similar interdisciplinary courses on global Issues 
(Soroos 1983; Tulchin 1984), but I am not sure if sociologists are everywhere 
taking the lead in having the chief responsibility for organizing such a course. 
I am advocating that they do so and that such a course would be a very logical 
part of an undergraduate curriculum in sociology: essentially it would be the 
macro/global equivalent of courses in "social problems." In fact. It may be quite 
possible to take the typical content of a "social problems" course and make it 
comparative and global. For the purpose of illustration, if one of the social 
problems treated is that of "dmg addiction," a global perspective would situate 
that problem historically and cross-nationally (e.g., the forcible introduction of 
opium in China in the nineteenth century), examine global variations in the 
nature and incidence of drug addiction today and consider economic and social 
structures involved in the international traffic in drugs, etc. 

I would suggest that such a topical course on global issues and problems 
might begin with the theme of "the global crisis," both because of the real 
urgency of having Americans understand deteriorating socio-economic con- 
ditions abroad as much as at home, and because the theme of "global crisis" Is 
one which will indicate to students that sociology Is alert to real-life concerns. 
Among core readings that could be assigned here would be the volumes put 
out, respectively, by The Brandt Commission (1983); by Amln et al. (1982); 
andbyTiryakian(1984). 

Finally, irrespective of the contents, this course would do well to get students 
to start reading some of the infonmed, non-specialized journals that deal with 
world affairs, such as Foreign Affairs, World Policy Journal, and World Press 
Review. If possible, students with some linguistic ability should be encouraged 
to make oral reports or prepare written papers that would document some global 
issue by means of periodicals written in languages other than English. An 
important learning experience comes from seeing how a certain global issue Is 
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perceived and formulated in other countries, hence the merit of encouraging 
students to read papers published outside the United States, Even English- 
language editions of newspapers and periodicals published abroad wiO 
generate an international awareness that students would not have if they stick 
to the American press and television for their way of looking at the world. 

The first two courses sketched out in the preceding pages are intended for 
underclassmen (albeit they should be attractive electlves for students con- 
centrating in other departments). For sophomores and junior concentrators in 
sociology, I would propose a required course that might be entitled "Com- 
parative Analysis in Sociology" or just "Comparative Sociology," This course 
would have as its basic purpose Imparting to students methodological training 
in large-scale comparative research in diachronic and synchronic analysis. It 
would be a complement to standard undergraduate courses in "Research 
Methods," which usually do not examine the societal or historical matrix of 
sociological data gathering and analysis. 

Much of the orientation readings in such a course can be taken from several 
volumes explicitly devoted to comparative soctology as such, beginning with 
Marsh (1%7) and going on to Vallier (1971), Axmex and Grimshaw (1973), 
and Armer and Marsh (1982), Students can then be exposed to more rect>nt 
comparative materials and methodological discussions, for example, those 
found in Lenskl (1984b) and Hopkins and Wallerstein (1982). Depending on 
the caliber of students and their motivation, I would also urge the assignment 
(in part if not in whole) of major substantive sock>logical studies that make 
extensive use of historical data. The classic figure is Max Weber, particularly 
his comparative studies of religion, civilization, and modemity. As a bold step, 
why not assign The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism alongskle The 
Reli0on of India or The Religion of China? (ot course, one student can be 
assigned The Protestant Ethic, one India, and a third China, with the entire class 
discussing the comparative features and logic of Weber's specific studies). On 
the contemporary scene, Elsenstadt's study of empires (1963) and the more 
recent ones of Skocpol ( 1979) on endogenous and exogenous factors common 
to successful revolutions and Baltzell (1979) on differentials in the development 
of Boston and Philadelphia, arc the sort of first-rate studies that illustrate the 
richness of comparative sociology. During this course, students should either 
get specific assignments or be asked to do independent readings in journals that 
have a comparative focus, for example. Comparative Studies in Sodeti; and 
History and the InternadonalJoumal of Comparative Sodologif. 

lei me add that if at one's institution there is available to students a 
secondary major in international studies, comparative area studies, or the like, 
then the comparative ar^ysis course in sociology should get visibility outside 
the department as a course that can give students a methodologk:al training 
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tlicy would not otherwise obtain. This will attract students who already have 
some interest in the international sphere and majors who might otherwise be 
attracted to other departments; it will also give students regardless of major 
conceptual tools ond technical skills that will appeal to prospective employers 
and professional schools. If the "Comparative Sociology" ("Comparative 
Methods of Analysis,** etc.) course can be cross-listed, It might make It an even 
more stimulating classroom situation if the course can be co-taught with a 
colleague from another department, such as history, anthropology, or political 
science. A substantive topic might be the focus for some weeks, one that would 
allow comparisons between (he IncWence and nature of a social phenomenon 
In the United States and the same phenomenon In another setting. Again, Just 
to be suggestive, one might lock at the Industrial setting in Japan and the United 
States to account for differences In productivity, or national policy toward 
autochthonous populations in the United States, South Africa, and Australia, 
and the sociologist and her/his colleague could inake explicit how each would 
approach the topic methodok^glcally. 

The methodological training of students conccntmting In the International 
sphere should not be limited to the course I have just Indicated. They snould 
be encouraged to take a course In field research. If available. In anthropology, 
historiography, history, and, of course, courses In research methods and 
statistics for the social sciences (presumably available In sociology). These 
opportunities may not be available and may be best thought of as further 
training for a master's degree (which I will briefly touch on later). 

Before we get to the senior year, there are a couple of asp>ects of the 
concentration in the macro/global soctology curriculum that I would like to 
mention. First, It is my observation over the years that a good number of 
students at college like to spend some time abroad, usually In their junior year, 
however, unless my perception Is erroneous, most of those who go abroad are 
In the humanities ratlier than the social sciGrv:es, and in any case very few if 
any sociology majors take a junior-year abroad program. I like to think that the 
new Introductory course and th^ global Issues course would stimulate Interest 
In students to spend time abroad and experience a different setting. The 
person(s) responsible for the concentration in macrQ/global sociology should 
erKourage and assist In this, not only providing information, but also in 
assistance to the students. By "asslstaiKe to tlie students," I mean several things. 
One is that the depeutment shoukl be willing to give course credit to students 
who might do some supervised research in the course of a summer sennester or 
year abroad (even If the supervlston Is done at a distance, with the student 
writing up his/her experiences in the form of a journal or gathering some 
quantifiable data that can be analyzed on his/her return). Second, the coor- 
dinator for macna/global sociology, or some other departmental figure (such as 
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the director of undergraduate studies) should seek to find for undeiTgraduate 
concentrators training experience cutside the classroom with firms or agencies 
that have some interest in the international scene. The training experience could 
be either remunerated (e.g., summer employment) or not (e.g., internships). It 
is here again that making an extensive inventory of locally available resources 
can prove rewarding. For example, an internship may be worked out with a 
state agency that sends trade missions abroad or acts as host for trade missions 
from abroad; a multinationed coqporation may have Its headquarters in the state 
in which the academic institution is located and may provide summer employ- 
ment in its branch office in Mexico or in Scotland; the municipality may have 
a social welfare bureau tliat requires part-time workers to interview famOies 
recently arrived from the Philippines, Hong Kong, or Vietnam. It is these and 
myriad other possibilities of relating students to different socio-cultured settings, 
either during the academic year or during summers, that should be thought of 
as part of the total experience a sociology department can offer its international 
concentrators. As to the senior year, I would propose here a seminar, on a topic 
of the instnictor's choice, which would be required of aJI concentrators (but 
open to others). It would be well if the seminar allowed the opportunity, perhaps 
in the early weeks, for students who have gathered data in the field over the 
summer or during their junior year abroad to address the topic in terms of how 
the topic might appear to persons in the setting where they did their work. The 
topic might have comparative and timely aspects and allow for student research. 

Again, let me suggest a couple of possibilities. Suppose that the academic 
institution is located in a state marked by growing unemployment in the steel 
or textile industry, and suppose further that various figures (spokesmen for the 
industry, political representatives, etc.) have been saying that there is need to 
restrict imports if further cuts in the domestic labor force are to be avoided. This 
situation could well provide the basis for a sociology seminar in the international 
sphere, since obviously the unemployment of American factory workers Is 
interrelated with economic development outside the United States. The seminar 
could spend some time discussing the nature of the American industrial setting, 
factors of productivity, management-worker relationships, and so forth; it would 
also consider the exporting countries and their industrial circumstances. Stu- 
dents In the seminar should have the experience of using not only a^rcgate 
data avaOable from published sources (Worid Bank reports. Department of 
Commerce publications, etc.) but also data that might be obtained directly by 
interviewing management and union officials, factory workers, unemployed 
workers, etc. 

A second possible topic might be one like "Migrants eund Refugees,** which 
would examine domestic and transnational aspects of the subject. As of this 
writing (1984) there Is pending in the United States a major legislation concern- 
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ing the regulation of migration Into the United States (the Slmpson-Mazzoli 
Immigration Reform and Control Act). In several states there is an important 
seasonal migration of farm workers, with a labor force consisting of a consid- 
erable number of alien migrant workers. Students in the seminar might col- 
laborate on a study of the problem of foreign migrant workers and their relation 
to local communities, not only In the state In which the academic institution is 
located, but also nationally and cross-nationally (for example, the status emd 
situation of alien or "guest" workers in different countries in Western Europe, 
or in the Middle East). 

Further, the seminar should also examine the economic and political situa- 
tion of migrant workers (and other immigrants) in their country of origin. After 
all, some persons who leave one country to go to another may do so for 
economic or political reasons or both. Consequently, the seminar should 
examl. j not only economic immigrants to the United States, but also political 
refugees, or persons seeking political asylum. An Important variable here is how 
the United States government defines certain groups. Thus, if the United States 
has friendly ties with country X In Central America, it may deny "refugee" status 
to persons seeking entry under that rubric, but allow this to persons coming 
from country Y, defined officially as unfriendly. 

In dealing with these and related aspects of the general topic, including 
international aspects of migration and refugee problems, students would leam 
a lot about the agricultural business in the United States, about the politics of 
legislation, and about the nature of linkages of the United States to various other 
countries who are, wittingly or not, "exporting" population to America. I think 
this is an excellent way of making undergraduates appreciate the significance 
of the many facets of the sociological study of migration. 

Perhaps not all topics for a senior seminar can exploit local resources, but 
in any case, the senior seminar should give students the opportunity of writing 
a term paper which allows them to explore analytically and empirically an ospect 
of the interdependence of the modem world. Preferably, the seminar topic and 
the term paper should drive home the point that global interdependence and 
interrelate 'ness have real consequences on the lives of people. Including real 
people with whom students have had contact. 

Conclusions 

Eariler, I mentioned that internationalizing sociology by means of a con- 
centration in sociology should appeal to students' Interest In terms of their past, 
present, and future. The past, I have suggested, may be personalized in the 
focus on ethnicity and the Interrelationships between the United States or the 
North American setting and the historical societies from which students' families 
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originated. The present should come out of courses on global issues and the 
senior seminar (as well as getting students to read regularty journals and 
magazines that have a heavy content of global affairs) . What about the future? 

Besides the obvious point that the intenrclatcdness and interdependence of 
the world means that the well-being and survival of one part of the worid affects 
the well-being and survival of all parts, including the United States, eind besides 
the corollary that as a worid power the econcMnic and political activities of the 
United States have a disproportionate Impact on other parts of the worid, there 
is a more personal consideration that pertains to the future of students. I would 
here invoke a material interest, namely that majoring in sociology with a 
concentration in the international/global sphere can provide strong assets and 
background skills for employment in companies and agencies that have a vital 
stake in international matters. These are bound to Increase in coming ysars, 
whether the domestic economy is on an upswing or a downswing, whether 
liberals or conservatives are in office. 

I have no doubt that there would be a demand for undergraduate majors 
who have had an interriational concentration. What is needed Is for the 
sociology faculty to realize that this is one way of revitalizing the undergraduate 
curriculum and in getting bright and socially aware students to take sociology 
courses that they might otherwise shun. But it will entail some serious work and 
coordination with other departments, perhaps even with some other profes- 
siorwil schools that might be i^ri of the academic institution (e.g., a business or 
law school). 

Whether the work entailed in developing such a concentration is worth it Is, 
to be sure, a gamble. To add to the stakes, let me suggest that if the academic 
institution in question has a graduate program, the sociology department might 
think of offering a combined BA/MA degree for those undergraduate con- 
centrators in macro/global sociology who opt for a fifth year, one in which they 
would prepare a master's thesis and take graduate courses that might complete 
their methodological and ttieorctical training in both sociology and ancillary 
departments. The advantage of this degree would be to enhance employment 
opportunities in the public or private sector by providing a higher level of 
supervised training than just the B.A. 

One last point to be raised Is why the sociology profession should encourage 
the internationalization of the curriculum. Quite aside from the fact that sociol- 
ogy ought to play an important role In the social science curriculum of any 
academic institution, there is a fundamental reason. I would argue that the 
sociological concepts we have been brought up with, our tools of analysis, our 
basic frame of reference, have been developed in the context of a certain 
historical epoch, the epoch of industrial and state formation. The major actors 
on the scene were actors on the domestic scene, public and private actors. The 
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social landscape on which th<2y moved, cooperated, and struggled for a place 
in the sun was the landscape of the self-contained nation-state. But that 
landscape is rapidly changing today, certainly in part because of techrK>logical 
revolutions that are Inten-elating the wcdd, but also because of economic and 
cultural changes that incre?iSe International networks and interrelatedness. 

All this leads me to my ultimate conclusion. If the cause of the enrollment 
crisis in sociology is the perception that our field is rK>t "relevant" for under- 
graduates, there is a more serious side to the problem. Tourainc (1984) has 
very cogently exposed the relevance of sociology in general today in repre- 
senting social life and modernity. We are near the point of exhausting our 
intellectual capital based on "modem" Western industrial societies and of the 
everyday life contained in these entities. If macro sociology is to be relevant in 
the next century, it must drop the parochialism of implicitly confining itself to 
intra-state phenomena. It must also develop the concepts and the granunar to 
deal with the transnational scene and transnational structures and processes of 
change. In its graduate training and professional research, it must commit itself 
to a "great leap forward." 
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For a group of scholars who have throughout most of their organizational 
history emphasized the careful compilation of empirical data, sociologists 
have been remarkably casual about time-space specification. There are 
countless sociological monographs whose location in time and space are 
unknown or downplayed. There have been two reasons for this somewhat 
surprising attitude. One was the protection of privacy. Middletown was not 
identified by its real name because it was thought that to do so would intrude 
on the rights of the individuals the researchers had interviewed. But 
Middletown was not identified also because it was thought to be in some 
sense "typical" — in this case, typical of small-town America. That is to say, 
the universalizing assumptions of most sociological analysis meant that 
space-time specificity was often not very salient. 

When sociology sought to become self-consciously "historical" because it 
was dealing with larger-scale phenomena, it traditionally became "com- 
parative." By a curious paradox, to become comparative in turn meant to 
become in fact anti-historical, since it was regulariy presumed that one could 
"fill boxes" with "comparable cases" across all of time and space. 

The most fundamental expression of this refusal to make time and space 
salient was to be found in the most basic term in the sociological lexicon: society. 
Introductory sociology te5ctbooks have classically struggled to offer a definition 
of this term. If, however, one looks at these definitions, one will rarely discover 
that either time or space coordinates are included. 

Yet, if one then proceeds to read the textbooks in the descriptive segments 
that follow the exercises in definition, one notices that quite often there are 
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spatled (if not temporal) adjectives linked to the noun, "society." They may talk 
of Japanese society, Dutch society, etc. They also occasionally talk of Navajo 
society, Pi;gmi; society, etc. Sometimes even, they will talk of something like 
Moslem society. Thus It turns out implicitli; that societies are thought to exist 
either within the boundaries of modem nation-states or within the boundaries 
of the "tribes" or "civilizations" which anthropologists were presumably study- 
ing. 

Either of these implicit assumptions has enomous empirical problems which 
were seldom explored.The boundaries of modem nation-states have constantly 
changed over time. Do the "boundaries" of a society change with each change 
of juridical boundaries of a state? If not, are there criteria other than juridical, 
such as language, or even more vaguely "values," to fix the boundaries? But if 
so, is there such a thing as Dutch society in the Frisian-speaking zones of the 
Netherlands? As for the "tribes," are Navajos a "society" within American 
society? or only a society before they were included in the United States? In 
Egypt, is there both a Moslem society and an Egyptian society? 

Finally, in addition to these ambiguities which might be said to be a besetting 
sin of sociology throughout the world, there is an extra problem with U.S. 
sociology. Much of it hos been written as if the U.S. were in fact the world. The 
data all tend to be drawn from research about the U.S., often without this fact 
entering into the analysis in any specific way. 

Many sociologists have been aware of these difficulties for a long time-, and 
a certain amount of effort has been taken in recent years to overcome these 
limitations by "adding" a comparative- historical dimension to our research, our 
scholarly meetings, and our textbooks. "Adding" a comparative-historical 
dimension however may not remedy the malady. It may even compound it by 
the fact that such an exercise accepts, indeed legitimates, the very assumptions 
that created the problem. 

The most important change we need to make is the most fundamental: to 
make time and space central to sociological analysis and not secondary; to 
define issues, freime research designs, and provide explanations through time 
and space. One does not "add" something called an "historical-comparative" 
dimension. That something (which we should in fact rename) Is what defines 
sociology. 

To be sure, this means restructuring much (If not most) of our research, 
reconstructing our pedagogy, and recasting fundamentally our elementary 
textbooks. It even means rethinking our premises about methodology (and this 
involves more than a que^^tion of improving and/or changing our techniques). 
I shall therefore present the argument for seeing social systems as world systems, 
and seeing world systems as historical systems. I shall then draw the implications 
for the dcfinltkDns of social boundaries, for data and evidence, for the object of 
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the sociological enterprise. Finally, I shall discuss what wg may expect under- 
graduates to know already, to learn in the course of their studio, and the 
pedagogical conclusions to draw. 

Social Systems as World Systems 
A social system, if it means anything, presumably refers to a rclath/cly 
self-contained entity driven primarily by its internal dynamic. Obviously any 
entity, once specified with time-space coordinates, faces two uncertainties as to 
whether the boundaries were specified appropriately. Since nonnally there are 
social zones beyond its presumed outer boundaries, is it really the case that the 
social system in question is "autonomous" vis-^-vis some dlsccmable larger 
entity of which it might be thought to be merely a "part." At the same time, for 
any given entity, there are normally smaller entities discernible within its 
boundaries. Are none of these smaller entitles in fact "autonomous" vls-ii-vis 
the presumea social system in question? 

The answer to these two quite legitimate queries cannot be deduced 
theoretically and therefore is impossible to know a priori. They are empirical 
questions. To know whether "Dutch society" is a "social system" we must ask 
about its "autonomy" vis-4-vis something larger. Were we to decide it stood up 
to this test, we would then ask whether the prison in Hilversum could be said 
to be, as some have argued about prisons, a "total system" and therefore in fact 
"autonomous" vis-i-vls Dutch society? While the query Is empirical and not 
theoretical, there are some relatively straightforward guidelines for our judg- 
ment For a social system to be "autonomous," and therefore to be a "system," 
we do not have to prove it is hermetically sealed off from outside pressures or 
totally homogeneous internally. We have only to be able to argue that there are 
essential equilibrating mechanisms of the presumed system sufficiently effica- 
cious to respond to and absorb these eKtcmal and internal pressures according 
to the rules that govern this presumed system. Since in fact all systems are 
eternally evolving, the "equilibrating" mechanisms that succeed today may not 
succeed tomorrow. But to the extent they do not succeed, the system is ceasing 
to be a system. 

With this guideline (which, if straightforward, is rK> doubt difficult in practice 
to make operational) we can look at human histoiy and ask if we find any 
patterns of social systems. While many sociologists have done this, few have 
done this with this set of guidelines. My own reading of the mass of historical 
data out there Is that thus far In human hlstoiy we have known three kinds of 
social systems, though I can imagine a potential fourtii. 

There seem to have existed what I call "mini-systems," that Is, systems whose 
boundaries Include a single division of labor, a single political structure, and a 
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single cultured pattern, and are not in fact located in some larger system. This 
comes close to what anthropologists have thought of traditionally as the 
"pre-contact tribe." I say that there "seem to have existed" such entities because 
I believe that scholars have rarely if ever actually visited such systems and 
virtually no one who did so put anything in writing about it, nor apparently did 
members of these systems. Most of our data about "prir mve peoples," "tribes," 
etc. come from observations by scholars (and at an eauier period by travelers) 
whose study visit was made possible precisely by the fact that the group in 
question was in fact not (or no longer) autonomous from a geographically more 
extensive social system. Thus our "observations" have been inferences drawn 
)rom a quite particular situation, that of a relatively homogeneous small group 
:>f rural persons livir .g within (typically) a colonial state to a hypothetical mode 
of functioning at an earlier moment of time (the so-called pre- "contact" mo- 
ment). The fact is we really don't — and never will — know very much about how 
such mini-systems really functioned. We know more or less, though, that they 
existed in relatively large number across historical time. How large a number 
depends on doubtful speculations about the temporal survivability of such 
mini-systems. Did they typically last 100, 1,000, or 10,000 years? Let the 
scholar who has serious evidence present it 

I do not in consequence dismiss the reality of such mini-systems, but I do 
feel there is a built-in limit to our potential knowledge and therefore a real limit 
to what we can teach undergraduates aboutthem. What wcdoknow something 
about and therefore can teach something about are social systems that are 
"worldrsystems." The definition of a world system is very simple (but the virtual 
opposite of what has often been used to define a social system). It is a system 
which does not have a single set of cultural practices or values but in which are 
located several or multiple cultures, by whatever criterion one wishes to define 
culture (Weltar^schouung, language, religion, mles of social behavior, etc.). 

If It is not the uniqueness or the integratedness of the cultural sphere which 
defines the system, what does? It seems to me that clearly what is crucial is the 
ability to reproduce the structure collectively, and this depends on the collective 
ability to produce and distribute the material means necessary for collective 
reproduction over time. This is what is really meant by that classic sociological 
concept, the social division of labor. A division of labor is bounded by the 
physical area and the peoples that are linked togetlier in an ongoing set of 
productive activities which makes possible their collective reproduction. When 
we have located this set of activities and its boundaries, we have located a social 
system. Such zones (of land and peoples) are discoverable as historical, 
empirical realities. We can investigate when and where they have existed, and 
we can designate with more or less confidence their effective boundaries. 
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A mini-system is of course a soclad system in this sense, but so are many 
other entities which do not have the cultural homogeneity of mini-systems. 
These latter are the world systems. People living in world systems have been 
the real subject matter of the social sciences over the last 150 years. But we have 
failed to conceptualize It in that way. 

If now we investigate the empirical Instances of such world systems we 
discover that thtnce have been two major variants of world systems. One has an 
overarching political structure, and we may call that variant a world empire. A 
second variant does not have this overarching structure, but rather contains 
multiple political units whose relations one to the others are regulated by some 
rules but not by any (or much) organizational structure. This variant we may 
call a world economy (because the absence of an overarching political srtnjctijre 
eillows much greater freedom for contenders in the market to pursue their erwis) . 

World Systems as Historical Systems 
World systems are historical systems. That Is to say, they come Into existence, 
they "develop" over time, and at some point they cease to exist. None is or can 
be timeless, because social systems eilways contain Internal contradictions In 
their dynamic processes and are always subject to exogenous forces such that 
eventually they cannot reproduce their essential features. They then may 
"disintegrate** or be absorbed Into another social system, or "transform** their 
nature In some fundamental way. For both world empires and worid economies, 
we can actually "observe** these historical evolutions. Mini-systems no doubt 
are also historical systems but, for reasons already suggested, scholars have 
almost no way of observing what were their particular historical evolutions, 
which is why we know so little about them. 

To some people, the phrase "historical system** sounds paradoxical. They 
argue that If something Is "historical,** it cannot be "systemic** because it is 
constantly changing; and that If something is "systemic,** It must be equilibrated 
and therefore is in some sense unchanging. De facto, this is the view of the 
holders of the two extreme positions in the classic nineteenth-century 
methodological debate between the so-called idlographlc school (who em- 
phasized the uniqueness of all social occurrences) and the so-called nomothetic 
school (who emphasized the laws that govern all social behavior). The position 
argued here is squarely in the middle of this continuum and at odds with both 
of these views. The argument is that all social structures are simultaneously 
historical and systemic, eternally evolving and yet retaining for some significant 
length of time some essentially unaltered stmctural features. Another way of 
putting this Is to say that all of social reality consists both of cyclical rhythms. In 
which equilibrating mechanisms constantly bring behavior back from its oscil- 
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lations away from some mean, and secular trends, In which the very equilibra- 
ting mechanisms create systemic char^ges, and that ever time such changes 
makr It impossible to reproduce the equilibrium. 

If we wish to translate these riotions into something more corKrete, we must 
approach analyses of social reality by trying to see the social whole which is a 
particular historical system, analyze its mode of fuiKtioning arui therefore its 
cyclical rhythms, and discover its contradictions and therefore its secular trends. 
On the one hand, each historical world system is particular, but within its 
boundaries there are generalizations that can be rnade about its mode of 
operation. We have thus a large but not infinite time-space scope for our 
generalizing instincts. For exaiiiple, most of sociology has in fact been written 
about one particular historical system, the capitalist world economy that came 
into existence in the sixteenth century, expanded its frontiers over time to 
include the whole world, and still exists. This particular system does not 
encompass all of historical social reality, but it erKompasses a part that has 
traditionally absorbed most of our scholarly attention. We may of course call 
this traditional allocation of our attention into question, arni no doubt should. 
It remains tnie to say that much of what hos been asserted to be lawlike 
statements urKovered by sociologists have in reality been observations about 
the mode of operation of one particular historical system. 

But can there then be no history or sociology of historical systems as a 
whole? Yes, there can, though traditionally sociologists have paid very little 
attention to what might be termed, in somewhat cumbersome form, the histori- 
cal sociology of historical world systems. Given the little work that has been 
done on this matter, we can at present say little. Nonetheless, we can make one 
very important observation, starting with our perception of three types of 
historical systems: mini-systems, world empires, and worid economies. 

Somewhere before 8000-10,000 B.C. th«re probably existed nothing but 
mini-systems, or so our limited archaeological knowledge seems to indicate. 
How many coexisted on the earth at any one time is a matter about which we 
could at best hazard a guess. 

Then came the "agricultural revolution,** and larger historical systems began 
to come into existence — and, of course, go out of existence. From this time 
forward to circa 1500 AD., historical evidence indicates the coexistence on the 
planet Earth of the three kinds of historical systems, although once again we 
might be hard-pressed to draw a map showing numb and locations for any 
given year or century of all these systems side by side. 

We know something more. From the work of historians and others who 
have worked on such topics as "empires" and "civilizations," it becomes clear 
that, of the three types of historical systems, the world empire was the strong 
form in this period (that is, approximately 10,000 B.C. to 1500 AD.). By this 
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I mean that worid empires seemed to expand and contract over time by the 
operation of dynamics internal to them (and which can be specified) . While any 
given world empire was in its expansionary phase, it would "absorb" surround- 
ing mini-systems and world economies {which thereby ceased to exist as 
historical systems). When these worid empires began to contract, they would 
leave "voids" in "abandoned" zones within which new mini-systems and world 
economies began to grow. 

Thus, from a planetary point of view, world empires were the "strong" form; 
their Internal dynamics determined the fate of the mini-systems and the world 
economies far more than the other way arourd. 

Circa 1500, this situation changed In a rather dramatic way. For some 
reason (which needs to be explained, and can be), a particular worid economy 
located in Europe proved to be unusually durable. It was therefore aWe to 
consolidate Itself in such a way that ail of a sudden It became the "strong" fcrm 
on the planet. Instead of being absorbed by some worid empire. Its Internal 
dynamic pushed It to expand over time and absorb all the world empires with 
which It came Into contact and, of course, all the mini-systems. Indeed this 
particular historical system, the capitalist worid economy, proved so strong that 
by the late nineteenth century it had expanded to the outer geographical limits 
of the planet, having absorbed all other historical systems. 

Now, for the first time in the history of the planet, instead of a multiplicity 
of temporally coexisting historical systems on the planet, there was only one, 
which created a qualitatively new situation. This then opens the question of the 
future. Since we have already argued that all historical systems eventually come 
to an historical end, this one will too, and indeed it Is not too difficult to describe 
the dynamics of that development. However, when It does, with what will the 
"void" be filled? 

Hypothctically, we might return to a pre-1500 pattern of multiple coexisting 
historical systems. Or we might see the creation of a structure closer to that of 
a worid empire in that there would be a single global political structure. Yet, in 
the absence of neighboring zones, the dynamics of such a structure would have 
to be very different from those which governed the multiple world empires 
whose dynamic involved territorial expansion and contraction. This Is my 
possible fourtli type of historical system, which Is hard to foresee and Impossible 
to describe since It does not yet exist. 

The Science of Social Systems 
that Are Historicol S\;stems 
From the premises adumbrated In the previous sections, I shall proceed to 
review the implications for our traditional views of scientific activity in sociology. 
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They do not cause one to throw out any of the iwxumulated data or wisdom 
about methods of research. They do raise questions about three rather serious 
Issues which have far-reaching Implications for future work. 

The first and most obvious is the question of appropriate boundaries of 
analysis. All systemic analysis (and sociology has always largely been that) 
operate on a metaphor of internal/external sphere. It is clear from what has 
been argued heretofore that a world systems perspective calls Into question the 
usual defined boundaries of social action, and In most cases substitutes for the 
society/state the bourKleiries of a world system. 

What is often misunderstood are the practical implications of such a stance. 
It no more follows that one cannot study mejmingftilly some relatively small- 
scale institution or group (c.g., a local school administration, a "street comer 
society,** or strangers in a supermarket engaging in conversation) than is true 
under our present dominant assumptions. We presently assume that such 
institutions are located in a particular state with laws affecting the group in 
question, that there is an official language, etc. That Is, we Intrude a whole set 
of "constraining factors" in our analysis that derive frcKn our {often merely 
implicit) set of the relevant boundaries of social action. All that Is suggested — but 
that of course Is very much-— is that another set of social boundaries (usually 
wider in space and longer in time) be this frame of reference. 

The wider-longer boundaries immediately affect the ar?Jysls of "social 
change.** Much that passes for social change suffers from a too close-up look 
at social reality; quite frequently, tlie so-called change turns out to be spurious 
newness when seen in the light of the appropriate set of boundaries. Since 
undergraduates are inherently and notoriously prone to the aliment of redis- 
covering the world and called It new, it is particularly important that their 
mentors be somewhat armed against this distorted view. 

The second implication is our appreciation of the existing accumulated 
"data,** particularly the data that are numerical In form and sit in the libraries 
and archives of the world. Let us never forget that the word "statistics" derives 
from the word "state.** According to the OED, "the eariiest use of the adjective 
In anything resembling Its present meaning Is found In mod. L statisticum 
collegium, said to have been used by Martin Schmeizel (professor at Jena, 
tl747) for a course of lectures on the constitutions, resources, and policy of 
the various States of the worid.** 

No doubt, as a set of mathematical techniques, statistics has come a long 
way from this eighteenth-century origin. But in terms of the statistical data that 
we have at our disposition, we are not all that far removed. I would hazard the 
view (no one to my knowledge having collected statistical data on this question) 
that at least 95 percent of the world*s accumulated statistical "data** are numbers 
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collected by states about parameters of their own activity or numbers collected 
by scholars and then generalized to universes which are state-bounded. 

This of course makes eminent sense If the modem state Is tlie crucial arena 
of social action of the modem worid. It makes considerably less sense If we alter 
the boundaries of social action we utilize and substitute those of a world system. 
We then Immediately realize that the numbers applicable to the world economy 
as a whole are not simply a sum of the national figures (which the statistical 
operations of the United Nations and similar Institutions seem to imply) but are 
a set of numbers which have largely been uncollected heretofore, either (a) 
because they Involve relationships at the level of the world system as a whole, 
or (b) because they Involve compiling simultaneously and combining data 
about some transactions which occur only within a single state and other 
transactions which transcend state frontiers, or (c) because they involve com- 
paring geographical entities which are in general smaller than and different from 
the states. 

Of course one can say, "Go out and collect such data." To he sure this is 
good advice and essential. But much of our present analyses depend (at least 
in part) on secondary analysis of what has already been collected. It must 
therefore be taken into account that primarily one variety of "data** has been 
widely collected for 150 years, and a considerable bank of this variety of data 
therefore exists. The "new" kind of quantitative data needed for world systems 
analysis has not been widely collected and It will take a minimum of 30 years 
or so to build up a reasonable bank of such data. 

The third Implication is perhaps the most controversial. It has to do with the 
metamethodological assumptions of sociology as it has been taught and prac- 
ticed. These assumptions were built into the nineteenth-century nomothetic- 
idiographic debate to which reference has been made. The nomothetic school 
had a model of science in which, from a base of empirical observations (which 
were nonnally "messy" since the real world "mixes together" large numbers of 
particular factors), scientists drew out the essential features (abstracting them) 
in order to analyze cause and effect. In a crude sense, one was supposed to go 
from complexity to simplicity which was clarity. The best statement was con- 
sidered to be the most abstract, the widest In scope, the one which used the 
fewest variables. This was seen as a difficult but ultimately possible task. This 
was also seen £ts following In the footsteps of the physical sciences. 

No doubt not ei 'ery one agreed with this objective, but this was/is a dominant 
view. If, however, (a) all systems have both cycles and trends, (b) our systems 
are such large-scale entities that we have very few coses (and for the variety of 
a long-surviving worid economy there is only one), and (c) the historical 
sociology of historical world systems by definition deals with a single case, 
unreplicable even theoretically, then our conventional mctamethodology hard- 
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ly speaks to the intellectual issues involved in the scientific analysis of such 
systems. 

What might work, if we can translate it into careful, controlled procedures. 
Is the inversion of our usual treatment of data. Suppose we started with the most 
general, the simplest formulations, those with the fewest variables (which is 
essentially what we do when we observe cyclical rhythms), crosscut these with 
other simple statements in order to arrive at more complex and "messy" ones, 
slowly working our way forward to the ultimate point of a "coherent historical 
interpretation" of a large-scale, long-term social phenomenon. This is not, be it 
noted, the traditional attempt of idiographic historians to empathize with a 
particular social reality but rather an attempt to utilize theory in order to interpret 
what in fact did happen in the way it did, and which therefore enables us to 
project, in the light of how persons have acted facing real historical alternatives 
in the past, how other persons might conceivably act facing real historical 
alternatives in the present or future. 

Pedogogicol Possibilities 
The approach suggested here Is often criticized paradoxically for two 
opposite pedagogical reasons. It Is suggested, on the one hand, that this 
approach makes sociology too "easy" for the student (and scholar), too 
"journalistic," too "polemical," too "subjective." On the other hand, we are 
often told it makes it too "hard" for the student, requiring him/her to read and 
know about a very wide range of historical phenomena, described in multiple 
languages, about an endless number of particular topics. What was called 
journalism at the beck and call of any amateur suddenly has become trans- 
formed into such vast scholarship (and exotica) that it is available only to a rare 
genius. 

Neither image Is in fact correct. There is no need for analysis at the level of 
a worid system to be any less systematic or rigorous than analysis at the level 
of a state. Indeed, if correctly done, it requires considerably more rigor sirKe it 
calls into question many things which other analysts assume and can therefore 
take for granted. 

On the other hand, simply because one expands the boundaries of social 
action over wider space and longer time does not normally inflate the real social 
energy a particular piece of social research requires. Has the astronomer an 
inherently more difficult task than the microbiologist? I cannot believe this. It is 
a pure red herring to say that worid-systems analysis is "beyond" the researcher 
or the undergraduate. 

Still, it does mean we have to teach our courses somewhat differently. We 
must cease "tacking on" historical background in the first week of class and 
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"social change** in the last The whole course Is nothing but historical back- 
ground cum social change. This is the topic, no matter what the title of any 
"substantive" course. It requires the students to observe exactly what is cyclical 
and what is secular, since both processes are constantiy present It requires 
comparisons that are both broader and narrower than we often now practice. 
On the one hand, the wild ccMnparisons over all of time and space of an abstract 
Institutional structure (the family, bureaucracy, etc.) have no meaning and 
negative utility because such "structures" cannot be intelligently defined and 
demarcated except as Integral parts arxi products of a given historical system. 

On the other hand, even when our comparisons txe made within a single 
historical system, we too frequentiy compare one phenomenon under close 
scrutiny with another whose features are considered **so well known" as to 
obviate the need for such dose scrutiny. The intcoductcry sociology course 
cannot rely, as it too frequently does, on the generalizations about major 
phenomena (let us say the French Revolution or Immigration to the U.S. in the 
late nineteenth century) which are part of the knowledge the student brings 
from previous education. A comparison must always be between two empiri- 
cally analyzed situations, not between one so analyzed and another retrieved 
In summary, idealized form. This seems so obvious it may seem pointless to 
mention it. A quick review of tcxfcooks should convince one that the problem 
is real. The problem is real because the problem is structurally based. Our 
state-based view of reality has been well institutionalized. Once one redefines 
the boundaries of social action, however, many obvious truths cease to be so. 
We are then forced to be more wary, more empirical, more tentative in our 
theorizing. 

The question remains, who will educate the educator? The answer is surely 
not other educators. In the long run, the origins of the world-systems perspective 
was not located in some internal evolution of the intellectual arena but in the 
fact that our previous approach was pushing us ir^rcaslngly into culs-de-sac 
within whkh we found much of contemporary reality puzzling and/or 
anomalous. Changes in the real world forced changes in our ideas. This reality 
is educating the educator. On the other hand, it is the scientist who is called on 
to clarify this reality by theorizing it and then to bring others to be able also to 
interpret it. This is very feasible, but it requires a genuine intellectual effort by 
the professoriat 
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If AmGricans arc to understand our intemationed economic, political, and 
military relations, we must be able to place political issues in the context of 
the cultures and societies in which they arise. This requires not only some 
understanding of other nations; it also calls for an understanding of American 
society and culture, which tend to shape decision-making processes In 
Washington. 

Beyond a general comprehension of cultural and social factors at home and 
abroad, we need to develop ways of learning about the relations between beliefs 
and behavior at the individual and group level and also at the macro-level where 
we are concerned with the relations between political Ideologies and 
governmental decision making. 

Sociology focuses on the conceptual tools and schemes of analysis designed 
to help us to understand beiiavior in groups, organizations, and communities. 
In the early years of the discipline, American sociologists concentrated on 
studies of our own society. In recent years, sociologists have broadened their 
horizons through reading the research reports on their own societies of foreign 
sociologists and through engaging in their own field woik abroad. The inter- 
nationalization of sociological research has been immensely stimulated by the 
work of social anthropologists, whose discipline has led them to concentrate 
heavily on studies of cultures different from our own. 

To make more concrete what students should Icam from sociology (and 
social anthropology), I shall concentrate on what can and cannot be ac- 
complished, by various means, in critical areas of international confrontation. 
I will focus on our relations with Soviet Russia, and also on our relations with 
developing nations, particularly In Latin Amerk:a, the foreign area I know best. 

William Foote Whyte is Research Director of Programs for Emploifment and Workplace 
Sr^stems of the New York State School of Irnlustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University;. 
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I believe college students need to leam: 

1. The difference between political ideologies and national governments. 

2. Hov\' a few deceptively simple concepts shape our foreign policies. 

3. The role of private enterprise in international development. 

4. The role of communal (religious and ethnic) conflicts in civil and inter- 
national strife. 

5. The limited powers of U.S. military assistance and involvement. 

6. What can emd cannot be accomplished through economic and technical 
assistance. 

I shall concentrate on these problem areas because there is much confusion 
and misinformation on all these points. 

Distinguishing between Political Ideologies 
and National Governments 

Years ago at the time of the U.S. invasion of the Dominican Republic^ I was 
startled to hear a radio commentator report, in a voice filled with alarm, that "In 
the Dominican Republic there is not one Communist Party but there are three 
Communist Parties." By attaching the word "Communist" to these parties, the 
commentator made it appear that the situation was three times as dangerous as 
would have been the case if there had been a single Communist Party. 

Suppose the commentator had conveyed the same idea but without using 
the label: "In the Dominican Republic the most radical opposition is divided 
into three small parties." That message would have indicated that extremist 
opposition was not only weak in numbers but badly divided. 

Since I had always admired Eric Scvareid, I was surprised to hear him fall 
victim to the popular confusion between ideology and political power. That so 
thoughtful a person as Sevareid could speak such nonsense suggested the 
importance of considering how we can help people leam the d ifference between 
a political ideology and a government. 

The problem is that when a political commentator or politician uses the 
words "Communism" or "Marxism," he conjures up in the public mind a body 
of people not only committed to a rigid political ideology but also dominated 
by the Soviet Union. This myth appears able to withstand any amount of 
contradictory evidence. When Yugoslavia broke away from Soviet political 
domination and established a highly democratic system for the governance of 
its industrial plants, cold warriors could disregard this ideological and political 
rupture because Yugoslavia did not seem to be a very important country. There 
was still the "Sino-Soviet Bloc." When the rupture of cooperative relations 
between Russia and China occunred, cold warriors were at first unable to believe 
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what had happened. They sought to explain the obvious political conflict as 
simply a ruse designed to deceive western democreicics. 

When it at last became e vident even to State Department policy makers that 
the split between the Soviet Union and the People's Republic was real and deep , 
the implications of this change were only partially taken into account To be 
sure, Richard Nixon recognized the political realities sufficiently to enable him 
to establish some degree of cooperation with that enormous nation. However, 
the political ruptures involved in the defections of Yugoslavia and the People's 
Republic from Russian domination have been set aside in a scaled compartment 
of the brains of some of our most prominent policy makers as they continue to 
confuse communism with the government of the Soviet Union. 

The effects of this confusion can be illustrated particularly in recent and 
current policy-maker efforts to interpret Latin American politics. During the 
fourteen months (1961-62) I spent there I learned that Peru also had three 
communist parties. There was a Stalinist Party composed of those who, no 
matter what happened internationally, still were committed to the party line as 
interpreted from Moscow. There were the Maoists, committed to following the 
gospel as preached by Chainnan Mao. And then there were the Trotskyites, 
who were still committed to the belief that the wrong man had emerged to 
control Russia following the death of Lenin. Yes, Leon Trotsky was still alive 
and well in the politics of at least a few dedicated followers in the Pern of that 
era — and, for all I know, Trotsky's interpretation of communism may still be 
alive somewhere in Latin America. 

I have not kept up with leftist politics in Peru in recent years, but I recently 
read that, in the campaign for mayor of Lima, there were seven candidates who 
called themselves Marxists. A more recent research report indicates that there 
are now nine Marxist parties. For all I know, some of them may call theniselves 
socialists rather than communists. Indeed, in the 1960s there were several very 
small socialist parties that also expressed a commitment to Marxism. 

What does this all mean? When we think of communism or Mandsm — ^the 
two terms seem to be equated in the public mind — if we pay attention to the 
doctrines espoused by Karl Mane, we are dealing with a body of writings which, 
for the variety of interpretations to which it is subject, can be compared with 
the Holy Bible. The religious fundamentalists of the far right and the most liberal 
churchmen — regarded as covert communists by the far right — can all find 
support for their theological interpretations in Bible passages. So it is with the 
ideological theologians of ♦he far left. 

Latin American Marxists appear to be united on only one point: opposition 
to **Yankee Imperialism." They have not been concerned with the brutal actions 
of the Soviet Union in crushing independent and popular leaders in Czecho- 
slovakia or Hungary. They don't worry about the brutal control of Poland by 
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the Soviet Union nor about the bloody war Russia is waging in Afghanistan. 
Those countries are far away. It is in the western hemisphere that for many 
years they hiave experienced dominance of private compemics, meiinly owned 
by U.S. interests, and the frequent interventions, economic, political, and 
military, of the United States to help conservative governments put down 
popular opposition. 

I never heard a Latin American Mandst express the view that it was a good 
idea for his country to become an economic and political satellite of Russia. 
Links with Russia have generally been considered, in these circles, a matter of 
expediency. The United States was dearly seen as the enemy of popukur and 
progressive reform movements, and Russia, being the only strong declared 
enemy of the United States, was therefore the only nation that could be looked 
toward for help in the political and economic struggles to build a strong, 
progressive, and independent nation. But that does not mean that they wek:ome 
dependence on Russia. In fact, when I was briefly in Nicaragua several years 
ago, it was widely believed that Fidel Castro himself had advised the leading 
Sandinistas to try to avokd becoming too dependent on Russia and to seek some 
modus Vivendi with the United States. 

In the last half century, there have only been two periods in which hostility 
toward the United States did not have great popular appeal. During the years 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt's "good neighbor" policies, there seems to have been 
some tendency of radicals on the left to think that it might be possible to 
transfomi their societies, to achieve greater economic and social justice, with 
the tacit support or even encouragement of the United States. Years later, after 
his Bay of Pigs fiasco, when John F. Kennedy mounted his "Alliance for 
Progress," Latin American liberals and radicals were again encouraged to 
believe that they could achieve progress with the encouragement of the United 
States. In fact, it was extraordinary the popularity that Kennedy attained in Latin 
America during his all-too-brief presidency. Friends in Lima told me that they 
cried when they heard the news of his assassination. 

In this context, the actual or potential linkages of leftist governments or leftist 
political factions to the Soviet Union should be regarded as more a matter of 
expediency than ideological conviction. Since they see their country as under 
hostile economic, political, and military pressure from the United States, they 
naturally look for help in the only comer where they see possibilities of finding 
it. If U.S. policies became less ideologically muscle-bound and more open to 
the realities, the United States could find openings for building friendly relations 
with leftist governments in the developing world. 

This conclusion was expressed by Frank Church, fonner chainnan of the 
Senate foreign relations committee; 
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... the root of our problem is not, as many Americims persist in believing, the 
relentless spread of communism. Rather, it is our own difiBcuIty in understanding 
tliat Third World revolutions are prinuirily riationalist, not communist 
Nationzdism, not capitzilism or communism, is the dominant poUtical force in the 
modem world. (Washington Post, March 26, 1984) 

How Concepts Shape Foreign Policy; 
It would be comforting to believe that foreign policy decisions were based 
on an intellectual aneilysis of the relevant informaiion. If that were the case, then 
the problem would be to choose smart leaders and see to it that they had access 
to the information. The fallacy in that assumption is illustrated by David 
Halbcistam's book on the Vietnam War. Its title, The Best and the Brightest, 
states the basic lesson. Halberstam argues that the key foreign policy advisors 
to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson were generally regarded as Intellectual 
superstars, and yet they led us into the worst foreign policy disaster In our 
history. 

Nor was the problem a lack of access to relevant Infonnation, On any foreign 
policy question, the volume of Information potentially available is overwhelm- 
ing. The leaders and their staff have the enormous teisk of sorting out the 
infonnation flow to distinguish between information and misinformation and 
to determine what information is most relevant for policy making. The sorting 
process depends on guidelines established by certain key concepts. To under- 
stand foreign-policy making, it is important to probe beneath the publicly stated 
arguments in order to discover the key concepts that shape decision. 

In recent years, U.S. foreign policy has been shaped by concepts that equate 
Marxism with communism and communism with the foreign policies of the 
Soviet Union. In this framework, any serious political conflict in a Third World 
country is likely to be seen as reflecting the trouble-making Involvement of 
Russia. It is not that policy makers deny all Indigenous roots of such conflicts, 
but they see the Soviets taking advantage of Internal problems to exploit existing 
grievances. 

How should the U.S. respond to such Soviet trouble making? A fundamental 
rule is that we must avoid "appeasement" Ever since Neville Chamberiain sold 
out Czechoslovakia to Hitler for "peace in our time," the appeasement concept 
has been a major influence on foreign-policy thinking. It can be and hcis been 
applied to almost any situation where Russia has appeared to make an 
aggressive move. If we do not confront the Russians, we are guilty of appease- 
ment, regardless of how far-fetched the analogy between the case in question 
and the pre-World War n situation in Central Eurc>pe. 
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The Vietnam War gave us the "dominoes" concept: if we give way of 
appeasement and fail to confront the communist menace, then the fall of one 
nation to the communists will inevitably be followed by the fall of its neighbors. 
As Frank Church commented, 

Vietnam did fzill to the communists, but only two dominoes followed — Laos and 
Cambodia, both of which we had roped Into the war. Thailand, Malaysia and 
Indonesia continue to exist on their own terms. The Peoples Republic of Oiina, 
for whom Hanoi was supposed to be a proxy. Is not engaged In amied 
skirmishes against Vietneun. (Ibid.) 

The dominoes concept is cunently being applied to Central America, 
although the leaders of none of the potential domino states appear to be as 
worried over their impending fate as the U.S. policy makers. 

Making policy in terms of such concepts yields high costs in human and 
material terms, yet paradoxically the costs themselves tend to support current 
policies. Here the key concept is "credibility." If the decision makers commit us 
to a policy that is costly and produces no obvious benefits, nevertheless we must 
"stay the course" because othenvise we would lose credibility with our op- 
ponents and our allies. Supporter of our current policy claim we lose credibility 
only if we fail to exercise our military power consistently. Opponents see a loss 
of credibility if our actions fail to match our professed ideals. 

In the business world, decision makers follow a different logic. When the 
leaders of Ford Motor Company finally had to recognize that they could not 
make a profit with the Edsel, they decided to stop producing the Edsel, In the 
foreign policy field, Edsels survive because they are not subjected to pragmatic 
tests. The more our policy makers have invested in a policy, the more they see 
U.S. credibility at stake, and the more committed they are to pursuing the policy. 

The Role of Private Enterprise 
in International Development 

When I began my research in Peru in 1961, with the aim of studying the 
relations of Peruvian managers with Peruvian workers and union leaders, Isoon 
learned that the pure cases I weis seeking were few and far between. With very 
few exceptions, the well-established companies were either foreign owned or 
else had been created by immigrants or the sons of imjnigrants. By the third 
generation in tlie country, industrial entrepreneurship weis a calling with low 
value in Peruvian culture. 

Following this analysis, the dominance of foreign and partlculariy U.S. 
owned firms in Peru cannot be explained simply in terms of the aggressiveness 
of U.S. managei*s and entrepreneurs and the support of our government, with 
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th€ connivance of their government. To a large extent, the sluggish development 
of Peruvian industry can be attributed to social and cultural factors which have 
made the role of the industrial entrepreneur unappealing. 

As I looked beyond Peru to other countries in Latin America, I learned that 
the same general conditions prevailed. Predominantly, it was Immigrants or 
sons of immigrants who had been the national industrial entrepreneurs. The 
elite of these countries appear to have taken over traditional Spanish values 
and attitudes toward work. In these terms, a respectable (and respected) person 
does not work with his hands. 

This interpretation was brought home to me when I was arranging for 
Peruvian publication of my report "Culture and Industrial Development: The 
Case of Pern" (1963). In this article, I recounted briefly the origins of three 
major Peruvian industrial enterprises. Luis Banchero, the son of an Italian 
immigrant, had sbrted work as a gasoline station attendant and had gone on 
to become the fish meal king of Peru. Alfredo D'Onofrio's family had come from 
Italy when he was one year old. He had sbrted work with a pushcart, selling 
candy and ice cream, and had gone on from this beginning to build a fortune 
based on manufacturing and distributing chocolates, cookies, and ice cream. 
Oscar Ferrand had come over from France while a young man and had 
established himself precariously as the owner and operator of a comer grocery 
store. His son had built the leading glass manufacturing company, owned the 
Ford agency for Lima, and was a major figure in one of the leading banks. 

When I discussed the translation with Graciela Flores, who had worked on 
this research with me, she urged me to leave the personal histories out of the 
article. I asked her, "Why shouldn't we tcU the story? Aren't the facts well known 
in Lima?" She replied, "Of course ttie facts are known, but it would embarrass 
the children and grandchildren of the original entrepreneurs to be reminded of 
the family's humble beginnings." In other words, far from taking pride in the 
liard work and upward mobility of the founder of the family fortune, the 
descendants would like to nourish the illusion that their families had always 
been socially prominent. (Sec also Whyte and Braun, 1966.) 

I find that Latin American intellectuals are not inclined to deny the facts on 
which my Interpretation is based, but they resent the Implication that their 
industrially badcward state is not simply the result of exploitation by the 
multinationals, backed by the U.S. government Of course, there is no practical 
value in laying the blame cither on U.S. multinationals or on the traditional 
cultures of Latin America. However, recognizing the cultural roots of industrial 
underdevelopment helps us understand the basis of hostility of Latin American 
intellectuals on the left to private enterprise in their country. I shall never forget 
the comment made by Julio Cotler, one of Latin America's leading sociologists, 
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who said to mc "The armed forces are practically the only large organizations 
in Peru that are owned and managed by Peruvians." 

With this situation prevailing in many Latin American countries, it is not 
simply political propaganda when politicians on the left argue that the economic 
and financial policies of tlie nation are controlled in large measure by interests 
based outside their country. In fact, this cem serve as an issue where people on 
the right and on the left find themselves in agreement For many years, the 
owners and editors of Peru's leading conservative newspaper. El Comerdo, 
were the most vociferous proponents of the nationalization of International 
Petroleum Company, then owned by what Is now Exxon. It is hardly surprising 
to a student of Latin American affairs that Latin Americans over a broad political 
range from the left to the right failed to react with enthusiasm to the Reagan 
policies of stimulating U.S. private investment in their countries. 

During my first year in Venezuela (1954-55) when I was engaged In 
industrial relations research with Creole Petrdcum Corporation (then part of 
what is now Exxon), I assumed that, if the expatriate executives of the company 
could just learn how to adjust better to the prevailing culture and social structure 
so as to make positive contributions to the economic and social development 
of the country, U.S. firms and Latin American businessmen and politicians could 
live happily ever after. I long ago lost that faith. I was not disillusioned by 
evidence of exploitation and oppression by U.S. management people, though 
there has been plenty of that. On the whole, I suspect that. If we compared the 
social and economic programs and personnel policies of U.S. companies in 
Latin America with companies in the same line of acti\nty owned and managed 
by nationals, we would conclude that on balance the U.S. management record 
has been more enlightened and humane. However, that argument holds little 
weight in Latin America. There are some aspects of domir^tion by foreign 
owned and managed companies which cannot be met by any dispassionate 
balancing of the objective social and economic facts. If we think back to the 
American Revolution, we will understarKi how Latin Americans feel on this 
question. Modem historians are now inclined to argue that, economically 
speaking, the American ccdonies were reasonably well off while under control 
of the British. There were, of course, real economk grievances, but the basic 
issue was that the colonists were not in control of their own destiny. Such is the 
case today in Latin America. 

In reaction against foreign economk: and financial dc«ninancc, many Latin 
American polltkians and intellectuals are irxJined to favor government owner- 
ship and operation of the meaas of production. We may try to persuade them 
that, if they have this kind of economic system, eventually they won't be satisfied 
with it and will have to consider other options — whether private ownersh^, 
employee ownership, or worker cooperatives — but they will have to find this 
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out for themselves. We cannot expect to impose the answers. I am not arguing 
that it is impossible for U.S. companies to play constructive roles in developing 
countries. Such countries would be terribly handicapped if they had to depend 
entirely on their own human and natural resources for the development of 
technology, manufacturing methods, and memagcment systems and tech- 
niques. I am simply arguing that the traditional pattern of a wholly U.S. owned 
company in a developing nation involves serious and unavoidable political 
problems. In fact, many leaders of U.S. industry have come to this conclusion. 
We now see increasing cases of joint ventures in which ownership is shared 
50-50 between the U.S. company and national investors — or even 49-51, with 
the nationals holding the controlling interest. We also sec the growth of 
contractual relationships in which the U.S. fimi forgoes ownership altogether 
but profits from supplying technology and technical assistance in engineering, 
manufacturing, and marketing. Shidents should be led beyond the traditional 
pattern to explore new forms of international business relations, even though 
the literature is still sparse on such recent developments. 

The Role of Communal Conflicts 
in Civil and International Strife 

Ideologues on the right are Inclined to sec violent conflicts within a develop- 
ing nation in terms of the struggle between communism and the free world. 
Ideologues on tlie left are inclined to explain the same phenomenon in terms 
of the class struggle within the nation. Neither set of ideologues has been able 
to find a plausible explanation for the violent communal conflicts involved in 
the Iranian revolution and its aftermath or for the strife among the many 
religious and ethnic factions of Lebanon. 

The religious-ethnic bases in these cases have been too obvious to ignore, 
but the ideologues have tried to force the conflicts into their own cognitive 
frameworks. For Lebanon, the rightist ideologues argue that Russia and Syria 
arc stirring up trouble to prevent the factions from getting together. In the past, 
leftist ideologues argued that such strife represented "false consciousness" on 
the part of workers, which would be overcome when they recognized their true 
class interests. Currently they can claim that this false consciousness is exacer- 
bated by the intervention of the Imperialist powers, the United States and Israel. 
Such arguments only lay the blame and make it more difficult to understand 
the internal dynamics of communal conflict. Unless we can open the minds of 
our students to the study of communal conflkrts, they will be ill prepared to 
understand international crises now and in the future. 
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The Limited Powers of Military Assistance 
and Involvement 

I find it striking how the lessons that should have been learned through U.S. 
military assistance and involvement in Vietnam have not been applied to our 
current Central American policies. In fact, the same strategies that failed in 
Vietnam are now being applied in El Salvador and Nicaragua. What the Reagan 
administration was undertaking in Nicaragua presented even greater political 
and military problems than the U.S. encountered in Vietnam. In that war at least 
we were supporting a government in place and an army, some of whose units 
were willing to fight. In Nicaragua, the CIA had the task of organizing, training, 
and financing a rebel army led by experienced Nicaraguan military officers — 
whose experience, however, had been gained while they led the hated National 
Guard under the Somoza dictatorship. Then, to make the project more palatable 
to U.S. public opinion, the CIA undertook to set up a political directorate 
including some members with authentic democratic records. 

We began our involvement in Vietnam sending advisors, who were ex- 
pected to orient and train the South Vietnamese Army. In fact, the problems of 
the South Vietnamese armed forces had very little to do with the quality of their 
training. They were serving under top political leaders and military commanders 
who had earlier been allied with the French military and political leaders who 
had fought to maintain French control of what was then a colony. Although 
Presidents Eisenhower and Johnson sought by flat to make the government of 
South Vietnam part of "the free world," this rhetoric could not wipe out the 
memories of the colonial past. And no amount of military training could instill 
in the South Vietneimese forces a willingness to fight and die for the country 
that was governed by the remnants of the colonial power. 

At this writing, a similar situation prcvtiils in P Salvador. To be sure, El 
Salvador Is not a colony of a foreign power (yet), out it has been dominated 
economically and politically by a tiny elite of enormous wealth, supported by 
"death squads*" that make a practice of assassinating anyone who might be 
suspected of being disloyal to the government. Top officers in the military have 
been closely allied with the dominant economic and political elite, and the rank 
and file soldiers are predominantly conscripts, forced into service, who have 
shown a notable reluctance to re-enlist wher; their compulsory service Is 
terminated. With the exception of some units, the government troops have 
appeared more concerned with their personal safety than with fighting and 
winning battles. They have been opposed by military units made up of 
volunteers committed to fight for victory, no matter how long it takes and how 
difficult the struggle. 
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All this appears to be known to our State T)epartment, and yet the U.S. 
government continues to display its Wind faith that military training will convert 
the government troops Into an effective fighting force. 

Our politick leaders also display an Inordinate faith in military hardware. 
The assumption seems to be that if we just provide the government we support 
with enough weapons, eventually that government will prevail. As happened 
in Vietnam and as is happening today in El Salvador, the U.S. is supplying 
substantial hardware to both sides. Various observers have estimated that from 
20 to 50 percent of the munitions we supply to the government forces end up 
In the hands of the insurgents. Nor is this simply a matter of arms captured in 
battle. There have been various reports of government officers selling U.S. 
munitions to the rebels. 

The administration justifies our massive flow of munitions to government 
forces on the grounds that, as the President stated, the guerrillas are being 
"armed to the teeth" by Nicaragua, Cuba, and Russia. The vdidity of this claim 
is difficult to test because the administration will only provide evidence to 
congressional committees in secret hearings, from which the legislators emerge 
with a variety of opinions, some being impressed with the evidence, others 
considering it unconvincing. 

Whereas at other points the administration seems to ignore the parallels with 
Vietnam, it is important to recognize here that the parallel breaks down. To be 
sure, the North Vietnamese forces captured large stores of U.S. munitions, but 
they also had a steady supply coming to them from Russia and China, down 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Since North Vietiiam bordered on China, there was no 
way that the U.S. could block this flow at the source, without making war on 
China, and U.S. bombing on the Trail only served sporadically to interrupt the 
flow. The geography of Central America presents a much more difficult situation 
for foreign supporters of the guerrillas. Nicaragua and H Salvador do not share 
a common border. In fact, El Salvador is surrounded by Honduras and 
Guatemala, whose governments are hostile to the gueirilla forces. Given the 
geographical situation and the testimony of independent observers, it seems 
reasonable to believe that the military assistance received by the guerrillas from 
foreign powers is only a small fraction of that flowing into the government of 
El Salvador from the United States. Since the weapons used on both sides of 
the conflict are predominantly those supplied by the United States, our arms 
traffic is simply Increasing the level of violence. 

Problems with Economic and Technical Assistance 
Since the United States is a rich country and we would like to consider 
ourselves a generous people, we are naturally inclined to want to share our 
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good fortune with people of the poorer countries of the world. Nor are our 
leaders simply motivated by altruistic considerations. There is a widespread 
belief that, if we can help poorer countries toward ecoiK>mic and social progress 
and democracy, this will make those countries better customers of the United 
States and more friendly toward our international policies. The problem is not 
with these assumptions but rather with the difficulties in providing economic 
and technical assistance that will enable those countries to fiiinil our expectations 
for them. 

I believe our policy makers were misled by the spectacular success of the 
Marshall Plan and have only gradually come to recognize that comparable 
successes in the poor developing countries are much more difficult to attain. 

The problem was well stated recently by Luis Burstin, Costa Rica's secretary 
of information from 1974 to 1978. 

In the last ten years, Latin America received more foreign credits than 
Europe obtained under the Marsheill Plan. In Europe, American magnanimity 
and Europ)ean political wisdom combined to produce reconstruction and the 
consolWation of democracy. Here in Latin Anierica, larger amounts of money 
have produced only economic crises, bankruptcy and problems of liquidity. 
Dem.ocracy is fragile or nonexistent, and poverty mns rampant The differences 
between Latin America and Europe ajre obvious. Europe needed reconstruc- 
tion. In Central America, we still have to construct our economies from the 
ground up. In Europe, there was a tradition of learning, discipline, science and 
technology. There is nothing of that sort in L^-tin America--and there is a long 
tradition of corruption and political desoladon. But that is only the beginning 
of the problem. 

Here in Latin America, a large part of what goes in through the front door goes 
out through the back. The flight of capital drained luore than half of the foreign 
credits obtained by Mexico and Venezuela in the last three years and one-third 
of those obtained by Argentina. In the same period, some $15 billion was 
invested in real estate or deposited in foreign banks by Central Americans. This 
is nearly twice the sum that the Kissinger mission proposed for the re^on — $8 
billion in five years. (Ncu; York Times, Fcbruaiy 9, 1984) 

To focus the problem, let me concentrate on agricultural research and 
development, for two reasons. This is a field where it was generally assumed, 
when President Harry Truman announced his Point Four program, that the 
United States had an ample store of "know how" that could be exported so as 
to raise the standard of livir^ of the rural poor. This is also a problem area to 
whk:h I have devoted many years of study. 
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Judging from U.S. experience, in agricuhuie tlie best vehicle for exporting 
know-how was on extension service. As I argued in em eedier pubUcation 
(Whyte, 1975), 

The deficiencies of extension are well documented in an impressive study of 
Extension In the Andes. From the end of Worid War D until 1970, the U.S. 
government placed its major agricultural development emphasis on the creation 
and finaiKing of an extension system modeled after that of the United States. 
The support of this program for Latin America by the U.S. government was $30 
million and the 12 host governments included in this study spent $55 million. 
This study, £uianced and published by AID, is especially noteworthy because it 
documents in great detail the failure of the organizational model and strategy 
that AD Itself supported for so many years: *The lesson... of field investigations is 
clean that sort of iiKlependent extension operation developed, not always 
intentionally, by the U.S. advisors and their counterparts is practically useless; 
extension only succeeds in improving productivity if it offers a profitable new 
technology in an econcnnic regime that reduces risks, guarantees prices and/or 
offers credit" (Rice, 1971) 

It is now cleeir why this massive extension effort yielded negligible results. 
In the first place, the program was based on a number of false assumptions. It 
was generally believed that when peasants or small farmers fedled to adopt 
improvements recommended by agricultural professionals, it was because they 
lacked information regarding the improvements, arxl they were locked into their 
traditional culture and were resistent to change. This assumption dictated a 
strategy of improving communication between professtonals and small farmers 
and devising strategies and tactics to overcome this resistance to change. 
Research has now led us to call these assumptions "the myth of the peissive 
peasant" 

The traditional strategy also assumed that the initiation of changes in 
behavior must go in one direction only, from the professional to the small 
fanner. It was widely assumed that in his 20 to 40 years or more of experience 
in farming, tlie small farmer had learned little about agriculture and that all the 
solid knowledge was possessed by the professionals. 

Research now indicates that an effective devetopment program must be 
based on the initiation of changes in ideas and behavior in both directions, from 
the small farmer to the professional as well as from the professicruil to the small 
farmer. We have found niany cases in v;hlch the small farmers have actually 
adopted the recommendations of extension agents — with disastrous results. 
Such outcomes canrKJt be explained simply In terms of the incompetence of the 
extension agents or problems in communk:ation, though these factors can be 
involved. The more basic problem is that until recent years peopie engaged in 
agricultural extension in developing countries tended to underestimate the 
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enormous variability in soil, water, and climate conditions within a given 
country and even within certain areas of the same country. It is now well 
recogriized that recommendations for seeds, fertilizer, and cultivation practices 
effective in parts of the United States cannot simply be exported to developing 
countries. Furthermore, even in developing countries, there is generally an 
enormous social and geographical gap between the experiment station and the 
fanns on which the extension agents seek to apply the lessons learned on those 
stations. Experiment stations are universeJly located in areas where the soil and 
climate conditions are relatively favorable, where there is an ample supply of 
water, and where the required inputs can be readily supplied. The large majority 
of small farmers who have generally been left behind so far in the advances of 
the "green revolution" are working under far more adverse physical and 
economic conditions. 

In recent years, agricultural professionals and agricultural policy makers 
have begun to recognize the need for basic changes in programs and policies. 
We now find increasing tendencies to conduct agricultural experiments outside 
the experiment stations under conditions common to the small farms, and the 
leaders in these changes are also recognizing the importance of incorporating 
small farmers as active participants in the experimentation and change program. 
Professionals have come to respect the farming systems evolved over the years 
through experience and trial and error by the small farmers themselves. They 
now recognize that small farmers are not likely to be any more resistant to 
change than the agricultural professionals themselves. The problem therefore 
is first to understand the farming system actually practiced by the farmers of a 
given area. As agricultural economist Randolph Barker puts it, "The baseline is 
not zero. The baseline is the farming system ir current use" (personal com- 
munication). Unless the agricultural professionals understand the nature of this 
system, they will not be able to devise ways to improve it. And they will not 
understand it unless they are willing to Icam from the small farmers. 

Since the traditional one-to-one relationship between extension agent and 
small farmer is far too expensive to be applied throughout any developing 
country, the agricultural research and development strategy now coming into 
practice involves the professionals working with groups or organizations of 
small farmers. In other words, a simple person-to-person diffusion st:ategy is 
replaced by efforts to work with and through organized groupings of farmers. 

There is also a more fundamental strudural problem involved in many 
developing countries. Land ownership is highly concentrated in the hands of 
small elites. The large mass of farmers have such small plots in such disad- 
vantageous physical locations that no program of technical assistance can 
provide them with much economic improvement. The need for land reform has 
long been recognized by political leaders in the U.S. and in developing 
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countries, but government-sponsored refomi programs that really effect basic 
changes in land tenure have been very scarce. Since those large landowners 
who stand to lose the most from land refomi tend to be closely allied with leaders 
of their governments, it is difficult enough for those governments to cany out 
basic structural changes even in peacetime. When a government is pressured 
fay the United States to proceed with land reform in the midst of a civil war, it 
is hard to imagine a successful program emerging. 

Our foreign policy makers are Inclined to believe that when a government 
we support is under attack by insurgent forces, beyond military aid, the problem 
must be solved through helping the government become more democratk:. Thus 
we urge the government to hold elections. Under the obvious influence of our 
own culture, we are inclined to believe that elections are a necessary means for 
a government to establish its legitimacy and win the support of its people . When 
critics point out that elections held in Vietnam or B Salvador during the civil 
wars have their obvious defects, the policy makers reply that it is unrealistic to 
expect people who have not experienced democracy to be able to hold a 
democratically ideal electionbutthatevenimperfect elections aretobeprefened 
to communist domination under which there would be no elections at all. Thus 
it was that our policy makers pushed the South Vietnamese government to hold 
elections and argued for their value even though the political leaders fighting 
in the opposition were not candidates, and the most popular candidate who 
wished to run against government leaders was ruled off the ballot. In fact, 
election laws ruled off the ballot anyone who had ever been anrestcd for a 
political offense by the French colonial government! 

In H Salvador, a similar situation has prevailed. The political forces engaged 
in fighting the government have had no candidates on the ballot, but the U.S. 
administration has taken great pride in the fact that over 80 percent of the 
eligible voters went to the polls in 1982, even against threats on their lives by 
the guerrilla forces. The weight of this argument depends on general ignorance 
in the United States regarding the nature of election laws and practices in El 
Salvador as well as in a number of other Latin American countries. I find it 
extraordinary that none of the political conrespondents reporting on the 1982 
election in H Salvador mentions the fact that, under the laws of that country, 
voting is compulsory. Furthermore, to enforce this law, the government requires 
every citizen of voting age to cany for personal klentification a ceduta, which 
is stamped in the polling booth at the time the citizen votes. Under present 
conditions, at any time and at any place, the military or the police can demand 
that the citizen show evidence that he or she has voted. If the citizen cannot 
show the voting stamp, he is automatically considered to be out of sympathy 
with the govcnmient, and this makes him a prime target for the right-wing death 
squads. (A similar condition prevailed for South Vietnamese elections.) Under 
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these conditions, the high voting turnout may simply indicate that the citizens 
were more fearful of reprisals from the government than from the guerrilla 
forces. This case illustrates not only the readiness of U.S. government officials 
to believe in elections under any conditions, but also the tendency of reporters 
tobesatlsfied with reporting simphMvhatthey observe, rather than investigating 
the conditions that create the behavior they report (By the time of the 1984 
Sah/adoran elections, some of the fads noted here had been reported by 
journalists — two years late.) 

The lessons here are not that the U.S. should tenninate our economic and 
technical assistance to developing countries. The lesson is that cnonnous 
amounts of time and money and blood have been expended in past efforts, 
with meager results. Therefore, it is important for students to study the record 
so as to learn more about the limitations of exporting economic and social 
development and also explore the possibilities of irew and better ways of helping 
poorer people around the world. 

Implications for Curriculum and Teaching 
In order to understand the difference between a political ideology and a 
national government, students need not only some familiarity with Marxism as 
a body of political literature but, more importantly, some exposure to the widely 
varying ways that Marxism has been interpreted in different countries by 
different factions or political parties. Since it is so widely assumed by political 
leaders and the general public that any party that calls itself communist or 
Marxist is dominated by the Soviet Union, it is important for students to learn 
that this has applied only to certain communist parties at certain times and 
places. Students should leam that in most places at most times political leaders 
who call themselves communist, socialist, or Marxist are likely to be more 
committed to the welfare of their own country (as they define it) than to 
advancing a woridwide communist movement Students should consider under 
what conditions and to what extent the U.S. policy makers can influence foreign 
Marxist Ic^^ers through means other than threats of force or military inter- 
vention. 

Regarding the relations between private enterprise, both foreign and domes- 
tk, and national governments, students shouH not be allowed to cast the 
problem simply in tenns of debates as to whether private enterprises or 
government owned and operated enterprises are more efficient The cultural 
and social factors that have Inhibited the growth of industrial entrepreneurship 
in dcvck)ping nations and the natural resistance that people have to dominatkDn 
of their economy by foreign private interests must also be taken into accot nt 
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In terms of more basic socied theory, students should have to grapple with 
the relationship between political ideologies and behavior. Our policy makers 
seem to assume a one-way causation from political ideology to behavior. If 
people believe in Marxism, they will behave as Russia dictates. This simple- 
minded view contradicts social research findings regarding the relationship 
among attitudes, values, and behavior. Here I should not go beyond a general 
statement since I am not expert in this literature, but let us at least assume that 
the students should recognize the extent to which political attitudes and 
ideologies are shaped by personal experience — which means by past behavior 
which has led either to punishing or rewainding results. 

It is also important to recognize that people in other countries do not see the 
world in simple terms of competition or conflict between politicai ideologies or 
between nations espousing opposing ideologies. Lebanon is a prime case in 
point Students would not need to understand in detail the nature of religious 
and ethnic groupings in order to appreciate the folly of treating that troubled 
nation simply in terms of international power politics. 

Regarding the limitations of military assistance ar *^ military intervention in 
developing nations, it is Important for students to study the Vietnam War. Not 
only was this the greatest foreign policy diseister in U.S. history. The nature and 
causes of that disaster have now been well documented so that the lessons of 
Vietnam can be learned on the basis of solid research and documentation. 
Cornell political scientist and Southeast Asia specialist George Kahin has found 
great student interest in a course he has given on "The Vietnam War." 
(Sociologist Jos^ Moreno reports the same student enthusiasm for such a course 
at the University of Pittsburgh.) It seems to me especially important to study 
Vietn2im not simply as history but as a means of drawing lessons that may — or 
may not — apply to current U.S. foreign pc^icy problems. 

It might also be useful to direct the attention of students to our CIA 
interventions in Iran and Guatemala as well as to the repeated involvement of 
the U.S. Marines in Nicaragua. The CIA interventions were hailed as great 
successes in the 1950s, and they were attained at relatively little financial cost 
to the United States at the time. Now, years later, the balance sheet, even in 
tenns of U.S. interests, appears much more negative. Our Guatemalan inter- 
vention overthrew a democraticedly elected government and produced a series 
of bmtal military dictatorships. Our intervention in Iran deposed the leader who 
was intent on nationalizing foreign oil companies and established the dictator- 
ship of the Shah. When he was finally overthrown by the followers of a religious 
fanatic, our involvement with the Shah produced a virulent anti-Amcricemism 
that led to the holding of Americans hostage in our embassy emd may well have 
been a determining factor in the election of Ronald Reagan over Jimmy Carter. 
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Obviously, our relations with Nicaragua today cannot be understood without 
examining the history of U.S. Intervention there. 

So as not to load the dice, I would encourage teachers and students to look 
for cases in which U.S. military Intervention has appeared to have favorable 
outcomes both in the future development of the nation where we Intervened 
and also in relations between that nation and the U.S. However, such cases 
may be hard to find. Grenada might be considered, but, at this writing, the 
record is too short for any firm conclusion. The Dominican Republic might be 
considered, since it appears that democratic governments continue to rule in 
that country, and there seems little evidence of the virulent anti-Yankee sen- 
timent found elsewhere where we have Intervened. Still, we may question 
whether this Intervention served the interests of the U.S. or of the Dominican 
Republic. As a student of that nation has written. 

In the Dominicem intervention, the United States found itself drawn into a 
factional struggle among Dominican militaiy sund civilizm figures, among wliom 
communist activists played an insignificant role. Wzishington, obsessed by 
Castro's Cuba, interpreted all ambiguities as part of an international communist 
master plan.... 

Having committed U.S. forces, Jolinson quickly raised tine stakes. He declared 
that **wha* began as a democratic movement wais seized, really taken over, and 
placed in the hands of a band of communist conspirators." Subsequent efforts 
by CIA and FBI investigators to document the President's claim were fruitless. 
(Abraham Lowenthal, Washington Post, April 10, 1984) 

Jos6 Moreno (personal communication) points out that a later president and 
some of the key power figures in his cabinet and in the legislature were active 
in the rebel government of Colonel Caamafto. 

These men... are not basiceilly different from what they were in 1965. Then and 
now they are nothing more thein middle class liberals who advocate the 
Implementation of a democratic system under a constitutional process. 

Beyond the money it took to support several thousand U.S. troops for almost 
18 months, Abraham Lowenthal argues that 

the costs of the Dominican intervention should not be forgotten. It dealt a severe 
blow to the Alliance for Progress, killed off the useful notion of an 
inter-Americeui peace-keeping force, exposed the OAS eis a mere fig leaf, and 
zdienated many Latin Americans. It helped open a domestic "credibility gap,** 
soon to be reinforced by Vietruim, that has complicated U.S. foreign policy ever 
since. {Ibid.) 
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Regarding the potentkdities and limitations of programs to aid developing 
countries economically, socially, and politically (toward democracy), it is im- 
portant to develop courses and seminars that would focus on the U.S. and other 
bilateral and multilateral assisfemce programs. Students should gain some 
understanding of the ccnnplexity of the aid process. They should also recognize 
that the knowledge required for the mounting of an effective oid program is 
necessarily muhidisciplinary. Here I can speak particularly from experience in 
studies of the agricultural research and dcvctop>ment process. I learned over the 
years that it was not good enough to integrate knowledge from the social science 
disciplines; we social scientists needed also to grasp some of the essential 
principles in the plant, animal, and soil sciences and in agricultural engineering. 
Over a period of more than six years, I was involved in discussions and writing 
projects across this range of disciplines within the Rural Development Commit- 
tee of Cornell University's Center for International Studies (Whyte and Boyn- 
ton, ed., 1983). This project brought together from a broad range of disciplines 
those who had become convinced from experience and research that the 
traditional answers regarding agricultural research and development did not 
provide useful guidance to those seeking to administer programs designed to 
benefit small farmers. 

It would also be useful for political scientists or political sociologists to 
develop a course focusing on an international comparative study of elections. 
The aim should not be to determine whether it is a good or a bad thing to have 
elections but rather to explore the conditions under which elections can yield 
reasonably stable governments that have the support of their people. 

Conclusion 

Concepts such as culture, social structure, and ideologies will mean little to 
students when presented in the abstract. They will take on meaning as students 
are led to relate them to current issues in international relations. This focus will 
enable students to go beyond media summary reports to gain a framework for 
better understanding of other nations and of our own. This, in turn, should lead 
to a better understanding of the dynamics of U.S. international relations. Such 
a sociological approach to the study of issues in International relations can 
greatly enrich the college educational experiences. 
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Over two decades ago, in his 1965 presidential address to the American 
Sociological Association, Wilbert Moore stressed the need for a more 
global perspective in American sociology. Even earlier, Everett Hughes 
(1%1) and others had lamented the "ethnoccntricity" of American sociology. 
It was Moore, however, who brought the parochial character of American 
sociology briefly to the center of sociological attention. He argued that much 
of substantive sociology by American scholars was concerned primarily with 
American phenomena and demonstrated little apparent awareness of either 
the boundedness of evidence and interpretations nor the impact of foreign 
influences on these phenomena. From the structural-functionalist perspective 
prevailing at that time, he called attention to the importance of viewing the 
world as an interdependent system of interacting structures and processes. 

Although there has been a shift in theoretical paradigms toward more social 
conflict and political-economy perspectives during the ensuing decades, 
American sociology has remained largely culture-bound and non-comparative. 
There remains the "myth extant that 'society' begins at Maine and ends at Miami 
Beach, begins again in New York and ends in California" (Horowitz 1964:32). 

The evidence of this continuing parochiadism is present in both teaching and 
research within the discipline. With respect to teaching, the proportion of 
sociology departments that include regular offerings of comparative, world- 
system or global sociology courses in their curriculum, much less courses on 
sociology of the Third World or of particular regions or countries, is small. A 
phone survey of 25 randomly selected departments from the 1986 Guide to 
Graduate DepoHments ofSodologn turned up six (24%) with two or more such 
courses included in their total undergraduate cunricula. A survey mailed by tlie 
ASA Committee on World Sociology in 1981-32 to chairp^^ -?ons of all 869 
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sociology departments listed in the 1981 Directory oj Departments of Sociology 
(ASA, 1982) requesting neones of faculty with international or comparative 
interests and/or who taught courses with any comparative or international 
content yielded responses from only 86 departments (10%). Follow-up cor- 
respondence with faculty names provided by tlie chairs generated 213 syllabi 
(an average of one course with international content out of every four depart- 
ments contacted ) . These figures may well underrepresent the actual proportion 
of curricula and courses that incorporate cross-cultural content and attention to 
international forces or global processes, but they lend credence to the concern 
that American training in sociology remains ethnocentric. 

Of course, as noted by the President's Cbmmlssion on Foreign Language 
and International Studies (1979), American education in general provides 
students little exposure to the world beyond U.S. boundaries. The social 
sciences are no exception. But compared to anthropology, political science, 
economics, history, and gec^jraphy, there is reason to believe the waggish 
assertion that sociology is "the queen of the provincied sciences." 

The evidence with respect to research reaffirms this judgment. Gareau 
(1986:49-^50) summarizes the results of ten studies that list the most Important 
scholars based on citati:>ns in American sociology journals and textbooks. Of 
the total 222 modem scholars (i.e., excluding "the old masters such as 
Durkheim") listed in the samples, the nationality of all but two was American. 
He concludes that these findings "smack of nationalism/ethnocentrism" in 
American sociological research. 

My more recent review of 84 research articles in the 1985 volumes of the 
American Sociological Review and the American Journal of Sociology shows 
only one third (34.5%) contain evidence from outside the United States or 
reference to international influences (Arnier, 1987). This percentage has in- 
creased little from research published in the 1965 volumes of the same two 
leading journals. In comparison, almost two thirds (65.8%) of research articles 
in the two major British sociology journals (Sociology and the British Journal 
ofSodology) include international content and/or attention to foreign or global 
influences. 

Explanations and Prospects 
There are numerous possible explanations for the parochialism of American 
sociology ranging from geographical Isolation of the nation to publication 
pressure within the profession. The most systematic ai^ysib by Hollander 
( 1981 :27) suggests that the source of this preoccupation with American society 
"include the traditional. Idealistic American exceptionallsm (i.e., tl-iat in this 
society lofty ideals could and should be realized and so forth); the practical, 
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problem-solving, ameliorative bent; the concern with scientific precision and 
methodology; and since the 1960s the intensification and institutionalization of 
social criticism." In addition, one might add the influence of geographical and 
geopolitical factors of size and physical insularity, natural resource sufficiency, 
cultural homogeneity, and last but not least, political, economic, and militaiy 
power. 

Protected by geography that has provided us witli oceans to the East and West 
and blessed with abundant resources In between, Americans have been 
conditioned to define their Identity in terms of our separation from the rest of the 
world. As a nation of immigrants believing in America sis a land of new 
opportunity, a place to escape from tyrzuiny, poverty, and oppression, it is not 
surprising that we have sought to leave the rest of the world behind us. (Wong 
1985:104) 

From a political-economy perspective, Gareau (1986) interprets the 
p>arochi2d emphasis as the result of the dominant role of the United States in the 
contemporary world system. As the most powerful and wealthy post-war nation, 
the eyes of tlie world, including those of American sociologists, were focused 
on American society. American sociology (ai a other fields of study) had 
tremendous influence throughout the world, and American theoretical perspec- 
tives and methods of sociological practice were paramount. However, in more 
recent decades, he suggests, divergent national sociologies have emerged and 
have begun to repl?vce or ch2illenge the imported American sociological perspec- 
tives. A "multinational version" of sociology is emerging. 

Changes in the content and practice of sociology outside the United States 
have been noted and described by other authors as well (e.g., Mohan and 
Martindale 1975; Hiller 1979). Comparative and historical case studies by 
foreign sociologists often generate data which do not fit patterns and processes 
predicted by conventional theories of American origin. Critical sociology, 
dependencla theories, socialist views, and other alternative perspectives have 
developed to interpret the new evidence abroad while American sociology 
apparently has remained substantially provincial. In other words, international 
sociology has become less Americanized even if American sociology has not 
yet become internationalized. 

There are reasons to believe, however, that greater internationalization of 
American sociology is inevitable. As Hiller notes, the differentiation of national 
sociologies from American sociology itself should contribute to the 
deparochializing process by calling attention to divergeiKles in sociological 
pattenis and processes in different sociohlstorical settings (Hiller 1979). Also, 
the emergence of over 100 indcperKient nations into the world political system 
and the economic development or underdevdopment experience of these 
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nations have focused attention increasingly on imperialist or dependency 
relations belween nations rather than on intemeil evolutionary or systemic 
processes. Finally, the growth of global communication capabUities, inter- 
national data sources, and international travel opportunities in recent decades 
has made foreign events and international linkages more visible and accessible 
to all. It is reasonable to expect that these various world developments and 
technological advances will expand international horizons of sociologists and 
promote greater research and teaching attention outside U.S. boundaries in the 
future. 

Indeed, there already is some evidence that American scholars are aban- 
doning preconceptions based on experience and evidence from the United 
States alone and beginning to work toward more universalistic and global 
conceptions of social process aid human behavior. The spread of dependency 
and world-system perspectives among younger generations of American 
sociologists, expanding interest in political-economy analyses, and increasing 
numbers of comparative historical studies, even if not yet strongly reflected in 
the discipline's two major journals, signal a nascent reduction in culture- 
boundcdness of American sociology. Indeed, the focus on comparative sociol- 
ogy for the theme of the 1987 annual meetings of the American Sociological 
Association is fuither evidence of increasing attention to intematloned data and 
influences. It is as if the ASA has finally acknowledged the wisdom of Horowitz' 
early advocacy of comparative studies and claim that *You can no longer settle 
any major sociological problem within tlie boundaries of the United States** 



Much of the sociological impetus for this increasing attention to world 
interdependence and global processes stems from the work of scholars in less 
developed regions of the world seeking to understand developments in their 
own societies. Underlying this new interpretive framework of interdependence 
and globalism is the theme that sociologists must begin "to explain the structure 
and development of the capitalist system as a whole and to account for its 
simultaneous generation of underdevelopment in some of its parts and of 
economic development in others" (Frank 1966:17), Indeed, studies by 
Amencan sociologists of social institutions, structures and behavior patterros in 
Third World societies now frequently stress the historical influence of economic, 
political, and social relations with external metropolitan countries and trans- 
national corporations. Often overlooked by these scholars and the discipline as 
a whole is the logical extension of world system and interdependency arguments 
to the analysis of characteristics and developments within the United States 
itself: understanding American society (and other advanced societies) requires 
attention to international influences and external relations just as does under- 
standing of less developed societies. Sociologists must pass on to their students 
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a recognition that life in American society cannot be explained without greater 
attention to global processes and international developments. American 
economic trends, political processes, class structure, urban developments, 
demographic patterns, family life, ethnic relations, health, environmental 
protection are all Intimately affected by external forces and interests. 

In short, sociologists can no longer hope to understand American society, 
much less the worid. at large, by focusing exclusively on the U.S. It is not simply 
a case of being interested in teaching our students how things differ in other 
societies but of comprehending how things operate In our own society that 
necessitates attention to the worid around us. 

What Sociologi; Students Need to Know 
The implications of this new reality for sociology teaching is important to 
consider. What is it that our students must learn? First, our students have to gain 
awareness that human society is not static. It has evolved historically into larger, 
complex, industrial, scientific communities that bear little resemblance to life in 
earlier centuries. Unfortunately, most of our Introductory sociology textbooks 
are largely ahistorical and limit themselves to anthropological examples about 
exotic cultures, rather than solid data on the past An effort must be made to 
familiarize our students with history — ^that of the United States, that of other 
developed countries, particulariy European countries whose fate has been 
intertwined with that of the United States, and that of underdeveloped countries 
whose history we have so often determined. 

Second, we need to make more salient to our students that human society 
has various forms and that none of them, including our own, is inherently 
superior nor destined to be the model toward which other societies change or 
even aspire. Of course, at one level of awareness, these truisms are "known" 
to all students, but at a deeper level, they are often ignored when interpreting 
worid events, interacting with foreigners, or understanding societal structures 
or processes. Students often assume that civilized people in other areas of the 
worid see things, hold values, and live lives pretty much the seime as we do. 
This naive ethnocentric assumption of common social conditions and human 
experiences paralleling our own masks the question of what in fact is or is not 
shared and leads to simplistic analyses of social issues. 

Students need to learn that American society is not typical. Indeed, in many 
respects the U.S. political system, economic stmcture, history, laws and legal 
procedures, geography, population composition, consumption patterns, and so 
forth are highly atypical and hardly a reasonable basis for world-wide 
generalization. Just as students at a younger age come to recognize that their 
own families, neighborhoods, or communities are not typical of famiHes, 
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neighborhoods, or communities elsewhere, they need exposure to other cul- 
tures and societies to appreciate the rich diversity at this levd of social order. 
To the extent that American sociology fedls to expose students to historical and 
foreign materials, it fails to educate them in a general science of human behavior 
and instead teaches twentieth-century American human behavior. As such, it 
neglects a major corKrcm of sociological inquiry, the identification and explana- 
tion of universal patterns arxi processes of social interaction and, where not 
universal, the spatial-temporal limits of such patterns and processes. Infonna- 
tion from other historical periods, sociocultural settings arxl political-economic 
contexts extends t^e range and veiriety of social pherxxnena beyond that found 
within a single society. Foreign area and comparative data thus provide 
interpretive insight and empirical evaluation of propositions regarding these 
phenomena and are essential to the discipline's claims of scientific status. 

Third, our students need to develop an appreciation of the interdependence 
among nations of the world and the bald fact that tiie social, political, and 
economic order of advaiKcd industrial societies like the United States are 
directly affected in profound ways by policies and events in other societies. 
Because debt-ridden Latin American countries cut U.S. imports by almost 50 
percent between 1981 and 1983, over 400,000 Americans became jobless 
(Hamilton 1986, p.4). The taking of American hostages by foreign groups in 
the Middle East has served to undermine the reputation 2ind effectiveness of 
two U.S. administrations. Admitting Spain into the European Common Market 
threatens the livelihood of thousarxis of American wheat farmers. In short, in 
an increasingly interdependent worid, the national security and economic 
interests of nations rest in part on knowledge about and successful dealings with 
people, governments, and organizations in other nations. The advantages, 
costs, and challenges of such interdependence and interpeneti:ation need to be 
understood by American students. Government, business, science, and other 
segments of society will need an ever-expanding ftow of information and 
expertise about other nations and peoples in order to cooperate emd promote 
our interdependent interests. The cultural boundedness of American sociologi- 
cal instruction limits the preparation of our students to live in this increasingly 
interdependent world and to contribute to these national and international 
Interests. 

Fourth, our students need to become aware of the Importance of trans- 
national sv^stcms and forces for an understanding of social phenomena in their 
own society. The growth of world system theory as an analytic paradigm in 
recent decades has made many sociologists more aware of the extent to which 
international refJities shape social relations and processes within nations. In 
other words, sociologists need to incorporate international data or global 
analyses in our teaching because social relations arxl processes at an inter- 
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nationzd level help explain Jntranational social structures and socizd change over 
time. 

As an exampJe, Portes and Walton (1981) describe how the social doss 
structure of the United States has been transformed by participation in a global 
economy beised increasingly on international coiKentration arxl centralization 
of capital, primarily via the activities of multinational corporations. "Exigencies 
of the world economy are coming to have a greater bearing on the intranational 
organization of social classes than uniquely indigenous conditions" (p. 141). As 
the movement of capital and people has become easier through the develop- 
ment of communication arwi transportation facilities, there has been an increas- 
ing shift of capital investment to the peripheiy (cf., Bluestone and Harrison 
1982). Internationalizing production through setting up production plants 
abroad and breaking up the production process has led to diminishing certain 
kinds of labor (e.g., blue collar, manual) and expanding other kinds (e.g., white 
collar, sen/ice). In short, sociotogical knowledge of the world at large is often 
necessary to make sense out of social institutions and processes at home. 
Domestic sociology can be better understood from the standpoint of an inter- 
dependent, international political economy. (For other illustrations, see Feagin's 
1985 study of the changing character of an American city or Wirt arwd 
Hamfiann's 1986 comparative analysis of educattonal systems.) 

Related to interdependence among nation-states but even more important 
is the growth and international impact of multinational corporations. These 
semi-autonomous entities form a world-wide web of economic transactions that 
greatiy influence the economy and polity of virtually every society of the worid. 
The rate of employment, class structure, goods and services available, trade 
balances, and other factors are all directly affected by decisions by multinational 
corporations over which state and local governments have little control. 

Thus, comparative research and international data are irKreasingly impor- 
tant in sociology teaching not as exotka or as "how they do it differently" in 
some other place, and not just as aspects of comparative sociology, social 
change, or national development, but rather as the study of interdependent 
global processes that affect the daily lives of peopie in the United States as well 
as elsewhere. 

Finally, our students need to gain a greater sense of the world as a global 
community rather than as a collection of nations. Weston (1979-^:74) calls 
this "world order education" which refocuses student vision from an 
inter-nation state perspective to a global or planetary perspective. In particular, 
global problems facing humanity often are largely Ignored or greatly diminished 
from a purely national or international perspective Our competitively premised 
and operating nation-state system dominates attention and in many ways 
contributes to the arms race, nuclear proliferatk)n, exploding populations, 
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poUution, dwindling resources, spreading authoritarkinism, social Injustice, and 
deprivation which increasingly threaten the existence and quality of life. As a 
result, new planetary arrangements and mechanisms are needed and are 
beginning to emerge. Under these circumstances, Weston argues, enlightened 
self-interest requires thatsocieties begin to educate people about both the global 
forces and problems mentioned above and the burdens and benefits of global 
change. Holistic in perspective, infonned by humanistic values, oriented to the 
future, and committed to fundamental change, worid-order education is the 
optimal response to this cliallenge, argues Weston, who provides guidelines 
and references for such education (Weston 1979-80: 75-95; also Parker 



Course of Action 
The question is how to achieve these objectives in designing our sociology 
courses. There are two basic ways to approach the lack of international content 
in undergraduate sociology cunicula. The first is to introduce new courses in 
comparative sociobgy, national devebpment, and/or global sociology in the 
scquenceofintroductory-levclorrequircd courses. Attheupper-division Ounior 
and senior) level, new courses in specialty areas such as comparative family, 
political economy of education, and intcmatkanal stratification can be added 
Oi^ problem with this approach is that academic departments may not have 
sufficient faculty orstudents to offer such courses on a legularbasls. Thesccond 
and perhaps more feasible approach is to incorporate more international and 
comparative content into existing standard introductory-level courses (especial- 
ly Introductory Sociology, Social Problems). Indeed, there is a growing belief 
that the second approach needs greater emphasis, i.e., that an international 
perspective needs to be developed throughout the curriculum in most, if not all 
courses offered. This view is consistent with the remarks made by Groenning^ 
to the American Council on Education: 

The core problem now being a tcsscd U that most students have little 
exposure to international pcrspccth, .» because these perspectives are not well 
integrated in the undergraduate c; .iculum.... The prevailing thought now is 
that the international dimension sh -uld not be a smattering of courses at the 
pcripheiy of the supemiarlcet curriculum but part of a basic shared educational 
e<pcncnce— not only for experts but for all undergraduates, (quoted in 
Docringer 1985:128) \4ut,ira m 

More specifically at the Immediate level of standard sociology courses, how 
can we incorporate intematkanal content and perepecUves? There are several 
possible options depending on instructors' expertise and interests. First, one or 
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more sections of the course can be devoted to comparative data from other 
societies and/or to international influences on U.S. patterns as weU as U.S. 
influence on foreign societies. For example, an introductory sociology course 
might contain an initial section covering basic concepts of social structure and 
institutionalization foUowed by a historical/cc«nparative section dealing with 
evolution from simple and Isolated societies to complex societies connected into 
world-wide economic, poUtical, and cultural systems. (For iUustrations of this 
and subsequent course suggestions, see Anner, Si^llabi and Resources for 
Mematior\alizir\g Courses in Sociology, 1983.) 

A second option is to bring international data and influences to bear 
throughout the course as different topics (economy, urbanization, education, 
marriage and family, etc.) are covered. The more international content there is 
and the more focused the attention on a common set of societies throughout 
the course, the more it may approximate comparative sociology (or a compara- 
tive course in a particular specialty area). 

A third option is for sections of a topical course to be devoted to international 
issues. For example, a social problems course could be divided into four or five 
problem areas, some of which would be international or global in focus, such 
as world depiction of resources and environment decay, global poverty and 
hunger, and inequality between nations. 

Fourth, the course topic can be progressively considered at different levels 
of analysis from the individual level to the community, institutional or societal, 
and eventually international or global levels. One can imagine a sociology of 
education course dealing progressively with individual, classroom, school, 
community, national, comparative, and international Issues, or a social psychol- 
ogy course dealing with individual behavior, social interaction, group dynamics, 
collective behavior, comparative psychology, and international movements and 
ideologies. 

In addition to incorporating international content and perspectives into 
existing courses, entire courses can be structured around international themes 
or global concerns. For example, at the University of North Carolina, a course 
entitled "Human Societies" is one of three introductory courses from which 
students choose as a prerequisite to other sociology courses. (The other ^o are 
"Society and the Individual** at the micro-level and "American Society" at the 
meso-level.) The course is divided into sections on ecological-evolutionary 
theory, development from prehistory to industrialization, life in contemporary 
(capitalist, socialist and Third World) societies, and the future. 

Another model would be to focus a whole course on case studies and 
comparisons of contemporary societies. For example, an introductory sociology 
course could focus on "contemporary societies'* and compare social structures 
and processes In major world powers such as China, Japan, Russia, the United 
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Kingdom, and the United States, or in major blocks such as Western, Eastern, 
and Third World nations. 

A third model of organizing an entire course around international or global 
concerns is to join other faculty with specializations in other fields or disciplines 
and offer a team-taught course on global problems. For example, at the 
University of West Florida, an interdisciplinary course was launchuxl in 1983 
entitled "Humanity and Global Resources: Education for Tomorrow."' Edmisten 
(1985"86:11) reports that "fifteen professors, representing twelve deipartments 
and three colleges, addressed the global issues of food, population, energy, 
environment, arms and security, cultural differences, and worid trade." 

Finally, the entire course might Involve analysis of relevant iopics from the 
perspective of global or transnationeil forces. An illustration of this approach 
would be a course that treats social problems from a global perspective (e.g., 
world poverty, population problems, multinational corporations). As I have 
suggested, the growth in recent decades of worid-systems theory as an analytic 
paradigm has made many sociologists more aware of the importance of 
transnational systems and forces in understanding social phenomena within 
nations. They have begun to see how social relations and processes at an 
international level help explain internal social problems and processes. 
Sociological knowledge of the world at large is often necessary to make sense 
of the American social institutions and social changes that are covered in 
introductory sociology courses. 

Conclusion 

As we have seen, there are a variety of reasons for increasing the inter- 
national content in sociology courses and a variety of strategies for doing so. 
The choice is guided by the academic level and the substantive focus of the 
course as well as the time, experience, and resources available to an instructor. 
Obviously, developing course material of a global nature is only one way of 
giving students "greater insight into foreign societies and international issues," 
as called for in tiie report by the President's Commission (? 979: 16) . In addition, 
the Commission advocates a requirement of two or three courses in inter- 
national studies as well as a foreign kmguage requirement, a "domestic junior 
year abroad" at major international studies centers for students at Institutions 
with limited resources in this area, greater opportunities for faculty to acquire 
or strengthen their international skills, and expanded institutional commitment 
to international studies. Tnough not emphasized in the report, universities can 
also promote globed awareness by making provisions for a large international 
student population, expanding study abroad programs, and fostering a 
worldwide exchange of scholars. 
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The National Assembly on Foreign Language and International Studies 
(1980) noted that a strong commitment by the university administration is 
central to any efforts to develop and expand the international dunension of 
undergraduate education along these lines. Chief academic officers and govern- 
ing boards must make significant institutional decisions regarding or^nization- 
al structures, budget allocations, and faculty assignments. Sociologists have a 
role to play here as well. In addition to taking initiatives witli respect to their 
own courses and curricula, they can help encourage the administrative involve- 
ment and institutional commitment necessary for successful internationalization 
of university education. 

For too long American sociology has remained inwardly focused. While the 
world has grown increasingly complex and interdependent, whUe communica- 
tions have become ir^reasingly rapkl, while international travel has become as 
much a part of life as holiday visits to relatives was in earlier generations, the 
internationalization of sociology has lagged behind. In our research and teach- 
ing, we are only beginning to recognize that what happens in one part of the 
world has effects, often immediately, on other parts of the world. Third Worid 
nations are not being recreated in the image of the West but are asserting their 
own versions of agrarian and/or industrizil society. As the world becomes 
technologically advanced and grows interdependent, it begins to share a global 
awareness that our major problems are universal and require international 
cooperation for resolution. These tendencies are becoming increaslr ''ly ap- 
parent to sociologists and to others in society, and they portend the inci*^ing 
internationalization of American undergraduate cducatton. The discipline and 
society will both benefit from the inevitable dcparochialization of American 
sociology. 
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Like sociology, psychology is intemationed in its roots and became, in the 
United States, overwhelmingly American in its focus. Increasing attention to the 
discipline's international dimensions is being stimulated by concern that 
psychology must be more international as a science and in its applications. 

In contributing to the NCFLIS project, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion commissioned the following essays by Michael Cole, Harry Triandis and 
Richard Brislin, Roger Russell, Virginia Staudt Sexton and Henryk Misiak, and 
Judith Tomey-Purta. Urging that their discipline become more internationally 
oriented, the authors focus especially on cross-cultural study within develop- 
mental and social psychology. Sexton and Misiak contend that non-North- 
American psychology can be incorporated into almost every course in the 
psychology curriculum. 

It is the complex cultural variable, especially in its impact on perception, 
cognition, motivation, and interpersonal behavior, th' ' causes other disciplines, 
e.g., political science and sociology, to be keenly interested in the international 
dimension of psychology; their concern with cultural explanations of behavior 
links all these disciplines to anthropology. Since the rise of Nazism, there has 
been interdisciplinary attention to the social psychology of international rela- 
tions. 
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Ihave been asked by American Psychological Association to discuss the 
relevance of the rest of the world to American psychology students. This 
assignment grows out of a new wave of concern about America's place in the 
world. Economic and political events of the 1970s have increased the 
conviction in many circles that American students are not obtaining a realistic 
picture of their place in the world from their college education. 

There is no doubt that there is widespread ignorance among our citizenry 
of world events that are vital to their interests (Barrows, Klein, and Qark, 1981). 
The question is, what do we do about it? More particularly, what should we be 
doing in our classrooms to ensure that our students enter the adult world with 
an increased appreciation for the world beyond our borders? This is not an easy 
question for American psychologists to answer. Nor are we all likely to answer 
in the same way. The real question, it seems to me, is, "Why bother?** What, in 
particular, should we be teaching as psychologists? I will address this problem 
in three parts. First, I will survey three areas of interest to psychologists in which 
some knowledge about international matters is already represented in our 
curricula. Next, I will recount the effect on my work of my coming into serious 
contact with psychology and life in other countries. Finally, I will describe a few 
of the techniques that I use to pass on some of my own experience to my 
students. 

The Historic of Psychologt^ 
An obvious place to start is to examine how we teach the origins of our ideas 
about psychology. Virtually all psychology curricula contain some material on 
the historical development of the discipline. Even if no special course on history 
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is taught, many textbooks begin with a brief history of the Icleos and people 
considered most germane to understanding the current state of the field. 

During my undergraduate career, I was introduced to the ideas of prominent 
scholars firom many different countries. I read about Galton, an originator of 
the correlation coefficient and of the study of Individual differences; Binet and 
Simon, who gave us intelligence testing in its neariy modem form; Kohler, 
Koffka, and other German psychologists who sakl provocative things about 
problem solving and perception; and Pavlov, who gave us a scientific model of 
learning. I was also introduced to philosophers like Locke, Rousseau, Mill, 
James, and Dewey as important contributors to contemporary ( 1950s) psychol- 
ogy. Freud made his appearance in the personality course. What relationship 
his ideas had to any of the other courses in the curriculum was not made clear, 
but it was clear that most of my teachers conskiered Freud unscientific and 
therefore of dubious character. 

Overall, this historical background did not seem especially relevant to my 
training as a psychologist, although I found the discussions interesting. It was 
far more important that I master the right methods for obtaining appropriate 
data and make myself familiar with an area of research within which to ply my 
skills. I weis too preoccupied with mastering the techniques of constructing 
Markov models to spend much time on the history and metatheory they 
represented. Until after I obtained my Ph.D., my main impression was that the 
history of psychology was best understood by examining the contemporary 
achievements of its most developed branch, American experimental psychol- 
ogy. From this perspective, history was the story of the past, an antiquarian 
hobby in which dusty artifacts gave testimony to the errors of our forebears. 

Contemporary Theories 
Another obvious area in which international influences make themselves felt 
in the undergraduate curriculum is that of psychological theory. Iv is my 
impression tiiat the shifting role of the United States in world affairs is loughly 
paralleled by a shifting relationship between basic approaches to theoitzing in 
different countries. In the mid-1950s the supremacy of American technology 
set the target all industrialized countries attempted to achieve. Our modes of 
psychological theorizing and the methods they generated were studied and 
emulated in many different countries. To a large extent this Is still the case. 
Countries as different from us as the Soviet Union and Japan, each with long 
intellectual traditions in psychology, have undergraduate psychology curricula 
that bear a startling resemblance to our own. American textbooks have been 
widely translated and used as the basis for undergraduate education, and 
American research topics are carefully followed. 
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For a number of ycetrs, Amexkan dominance in prestige emd numbers of 
psychologists ( APA is by far the largest nationeil association) meant tliat theoreti- 
cal discourse was likely to be very much on American terms. It did not appear 
that we had very much to leemi from the rest of the world. 

Things have changed. While APA membership is still large In numbers and 
English still dominates international conferences, the enomious asymmetry in 
numbers and prestige that American psychology enjoyed in the 1950s has been 
substantially reduced, although the changes have not been uniform. As to 
relative numbers of psychologists, the enormous efforts of other industrialized 
countries to tredn research psychologists have clearly bom fruit. Within foreign 
universities psychology faculties have been created with substantial support for 
basic research. Large research establishments exist within the military and in 
Industrial firms. When American specialists go to international meetings, their 
counterparts are designing human-machine ss^ems for the exploration of space 
and for efficient production of human resources. The mutual relevance Is 
obvious, but American technological preeminence has given us less to learn, or 
so it has seemed until recently. 

Americans have also discovered lines of research originating in other 
countries that were poorly attended to in the decades immediately following 
World War II. The work of Jean Piaget, which was by no means unknown to 
American students of the 1930s, became a dominating influence in develop- 
mental psychology of the 1970s. The work of the German ethologlsts, which 
at first appeared no more significant than a parior trick (the image that comes 
to mind is a bearded Lorenz followed by ducklings) , began woridng its way into 
the superstmcture of associationistic learning theories. In the area of clinical 
psychology, the methodology of which has always been suspect in university 
circles, kieas from Eastern philosophy and a variety of interactional theories 
from Europe began to be debated. At the very time when foreign ideas in 
psychology seemed least relevant on technical grounds, some of the basic ideas 
of psychologists in other countries were beginning to change the assumptions 
of many American psychologists. 

Two interwoven threads are discernible in the tangled tapestry of these 
events. First, the rest of the world has joined the United States in making 
psychological sciences an integrated part of the apparatus for running an 
industrialized state. This integration has meant acceptance of the basic analytic 
devices for making sense of, and evaluating, human behavior. These methods 
can be, more or less, standardized. They contribute to production and the 
creation of new social institutions to embody the proper conditions for efficient 
running of the system. A number of societies are now faced with common 
difficulties. These difficulties arise from the fact that all engage in similar sorts 
of industrial production and compete within a single economic arena. And there 
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is now a large international community of psychologists whose work is mutually 
relevant because their societies share these concerns. 

Second, we have seen the United States join the rest of the world in 
acknowledging the limitations of eissuming that people can be understood 
entirely according to the kind of scientific laws that permit us to exploit the 
physical world. This acknowledgement, although uneven, has taken several 
forms. 

Some claim that the limitations of physical models are a technical problem 
and that, with sufficiently powerful computers, we will someday be able to 
represent basic psychological processes in physical systems in all their essentied 
features. Others deny even the possibility of reducing living matter to mechan- 
ical control. Whether one accepts the mechanistic goal for psychology or not, 
work in artificial intelligence and human-machine systems requires, at the very 
least, that we acknowledge the systemic nature of human psychological proces- 
ses. The current work in cognitive systems renders relevant the work of 
Europeans whose ideas Americans found impenetrable two decades ago: 
Piaget, Lacan, Vygotsky, Luria, Lcwis» Cassirer, and many others. 

Americans arc also becoming aware of the human costs associated with too 
much success at organizing society to exploit modem technology efficiently: 
school failure on a large scale, creation of social classes separated by huge 
information gaps, worker alienation, changes in family socialization patterns, 
and isolation of the handicapped and aged. In dealing with these common 
affronts to the sufficiency of existing psychological theorizing, psychologists 
from different countries have often found common cause. »his is true, for 
example, of Japanese, Russian, Chinese, and American psychologists whose 
task it is to figure out the human consequences engendered by industrial 
success. 

Contemporary Variabilify 

Thus far, my discussion of the relevance of international information to 
undergraduates has been veiy much discipline bound: Who were the important 
thinkers; what theories can help us solve specific common problems? There is 
a second way, however, in which we can think of an internationally beised 
understanding being important to psychologists, and that is by asking how 
people in other countries experience life as individual people living in com- 
munities. How do they react to their life circumstances? How do their experien- 
ces shape their understanding of human nature? 

These are by no means new questions, but they took on a special character 
following World War II because of the wide acceptance of the idea that 
psychologists could be useful in solving important social problems, of which 
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education and national economic development were two primary examples. A 
woridwide commitment to industrialization meant woridwide commitment to 
modem education. Education is expensive. Psychologists, it was hoped, would 
find ways to reduce the cost and to help speed social and economic change, 
not only by increasing educational productivity, but also by finding a great 
variety of ways to bring broad masses of people into the modem worid. 

As a consequence of these beliefs, and the policy directives that followed, 
an unprecedented number of trained psych: logists found themselves working 
in very distant parts of the worid , where they encountered religions and politiced 
systems that strained their ideas of how people could organize their lives 
together. They encountered individuals and whole societies that operated with 
virtually no literacy, schooling, or industrialized work patterns. These 
psychologists worked not only in schools, but also for mining firms, ministries 
of communications, and international agencies. 

It might be thought that this commitment to tlie utility of psychology abroad 
would result among Americans in a great flowering of interest in the study of 
psychology among diverse peoples. In fact a large number of research studies 
have been carried out in a variety of countries by American psychologists 
interested in figuring out how cultural variations produce psychologiced varia- 
tions. Many monographs have been written summarizing this work, and special- 
ized journals have been fonned to handle the volume of new data. 

However, it is not clear that psychological research making systematic use 
of cultural variation has penetrated very into the undergraduate cunriculum. 
A sampling of introductory texts yields some well-known studies: infant motor 
development in Africa, day care in Israel, infant temperament in Japan, theoreti- 
cal thinking in Uzbekistan. But no overall understanding informs the examples. 
They are selected to illustrate particular points derived from a quite restrictive 
scientific tradition. The countries, activities, and processes they sample change 
from one example to the next because there is no overall framework, with an 
appropriate methodology, to guide this forni of inquiry. 

Cross-cultural psychology is very often treated as a slightly miscreant 
stepchild or perhaps as just a specialized method by the mainstream of psychol- 
ogy. Like clinical psychology, its methods are suspect. The basic idea is simple 
enough: The fact of variation can be used to find out which parts of human 
experience are universal and which are subject to environmental control. Tlie 
difficulty for psychologists arises from the inability to create the clean, analytical 
situation that the basic idea seems to promise and require. Because the proper 
conditions of psychologlcaJ observation could not be demonstrated at the turn 
of the century, the coiKlusions of the psychdoglsts who went to the Torres 
Straits near New Guinea to get comparative data on visual acuity were vul- 
nerable, and Titchener (1916) was unable to accept them. So, too, contem- 
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porary psychologiceil methoddogists mistrust research carried out in varied 
cultural circumstances. Too often such research violates the most fundeimental 
rules of the experimental method without offering compensating safeguards to 
constrain theoretical cbilms (sec Cole and Meems, 1981). 

As a consequerKre, cross-cultural work is ghettoized; Its results only rarely 
inform the dominant activities through which psychologists strive for a general 
theory. I do not intend here to debate the actual merits of cross-cultural research. 
It is enough to say that, for whatever reasons, Imowledgc of the basic 
psychological characteristics of people living in other parts of the world makes 
up a very small part of our undergraduate curricula. We can draw on 
anthropological accounts that are often accepted as reasonable descriptions. 
But we have to keep in mind that these descriptions are themselves theory- 
bound and often the source of controversy (for example, note the current 
controversy over Margaret Mead's early work in Samoa), We can draw on 
cross-cultural research, but it is easily disregarded on methodological grounds. 
Faced with these unsatisfactory alternatives, teeichers of psychology most often 
are left to depend on their own backgrounds. 

A Midpoint Summary 
Up to this point, I have presented what I believe to be an oversimplified, but 
generally accurate, picture of the way in which infonnation about people living 
in other parts of the worid enters the undergraduate psychology curriculum. I 
have suggested three ways in which such information might be relevant — in 
history, comparative theoretical approaches, and cross-cultural research. Using 
my own education and an informal survey of contemporary textbooks at the 
freshman and sophomore levels as my database, I have concluded that, by and 
large, American psychology does not make a great deal of use of historical or 
comparative information to go about its chores. Moreover, I have argued that 
these characteristics of our science are i>ot perceived as a problem because 
psychology has fit relatively well into the social orders of which it is a part: the 
absence of such information is only seen as a problem on rare occasions by a 
few people. 

Efforts to extend current practices can be critk:ized for various weaknesses. 
But, realistically, it is difficult to see the situation changing much until events 
force even more attention to be paid to the intemationeil sphere as a source of 
important sociaJ knowledge. 

Until that time comes, the best evidence we have of the potential usefulness 
of information from abroad to the education of American psychologists comes 
from the results of the work dorie in those relatively few cases where An^ricans 
have been deeply involved in other countries. Here I will draw on my own 
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experiences, both as a source of evidence of improvement of my own research 
and as a means of making such improvements available to my students. 

Sputnik 

Halfway through my undergraduate education, the USSR launched the first 
Sputnik satellite, an event that galvanized publk: attention. Except for reading 
the headlines, I did not pay much attention to Sputnik. I was not planning to 
be an engineer or an astronaut, and no one seemed to be throwing money in 
my directic so it was not clear how I was to be affected. Eventually, Sputnik 
profoundly changed the course of my career. 

One pressure generated by Sputnik was for language training, especially 
Russian language training. When I entered graduate school at Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1962, that institution required that doctoral candidates pass two language 
examinations. I was flabbergasted. I could read French passably well, although 
I knew nothing about French work in psychology. The idea of learning a second 
foreign language when my whole education had taught me that foreign thinkers 
were of purely historical interest struck me as a clear indication of Indiana's 
isolation from reality. I wanted to learn Fortran. 

A mimeographed v/all poster offered an intriguing solution — "How would 
you like to study in Russia?*" Now there was an interesting idea; Pavlov, politics, 
and adventure. Moreover, all I had to do to follow up the idea was to visit the 
Indiana University history department, the location of the academic head- 
quarters of the Soviet-American academic exchange program. Many things fell 
into place. The exchange was short on scholars in several disciplines, and 
psychology was one of them, and the people in charge were interested in me. 
But I would have to Icam Russian and something about the USSR. Just to make 
the possibility really attractive, a fellowship was offered that would compensate 
me for extra work. 

At first I thought of this educational strategy purely In opportunistic terms. I 
had been going to school for about 18 years without respite. I had never been 
out of the country. In order to be supported to live in another country for a 
year, I "liad" to take the language courses but I got paid well in the bargain. I 
also- had an opportunity to learn a lot about the modem world. 

Of course the Russian language and Russian area studies were extraneous 
to my real education. They could be viewed as an academic expedient with a 
year's exotic adventure as a bonus. The rest of my education pursued the 
historical interests of my own society. Indiana University and my mentor, 
William K Estes, provided me with fine training in quantitative and analytk 
methodsforthestudy of learning. Iwas privileged towatch a master theoretician 
at work; a firm foundation was set for my future in American psychology. 
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My experience was not unique among members of my generation. Sputnik 
made a difference. Although relatively few psychologists learned the Russian 
language or Russian psychology, hundreds of young doctorate holders from 
many fields studied in the Soviet Union, absorbing to varying degrees the life 
of the people with whom they worked. Their writing has been crucial to 
enriching Americans knowledge of its most prominent international competitor. 
(I do not seek to answer the question of who, in general, profits more from these 
exchanges. Personally, my professional work has gained enormously.) 

DeaHng with Soviet Psi;chologi; 

My entering understanding of Soviet psychology was strongly shaped by 
the historical links between Pavlovian neurophysiology and American be- 
haviorism. During the 1950s a good deal of Russian research had come to the 
attention of American psychologists. Figures such as Eugene Sokolov and 
Alexander Luria were seen as formulators of more sophisticated stimulus- 
response theories that would accommodate factors such as attention and 
language into the basic stimulus-response, associationistic theory of learning. 
Even the Russians' diagrams looked the same as ours, and I arrived in Moscow 
hopeful that I could get something more from the experience than a vacation 
abroad by finding out about research on semantic conditioning and mediated 
stimulus-response learning. 

The situation that greeted me was recognizable as a kind of shabby version 
of the image that I had built up from my reading. Consistent with a long-standing 
complaint about European psychology in particular, I found that experiments 
were conducted in a fashion that paid less attention than I thought proper to 
the issue of design and procedure. Equipment was often held together by baling 
wire or glue, and a good deal of the work seemed to depend on a young man 
with expertise injury rigging electromechanical devices. To make matters worse, 
Luria no longer showed much interest in semantic conditioning. I was 10 years 
late. 

People were very polite io me. They did their best to create the conditions 
I thought appropriate for the work, and all of us worked at not getting upset 
v;hen things did not pan out too weU. We collected semantic conditioning data. 
At the same tL^ne, my hosts made it clear that I was going through a lot of wasted 
motion. TJieir basic orientation to theories and data collection seemed different 
from mine. They were interested in the news that I brought them about 
mathematical models as descriptive techniques, but what they really wanted to 
know was what theory of human psychological functioning was the model a 
part of; how did it help explain aphasia or prescribe an educational program 
for the classroom? In other words, what was my work about? My distrusi of 
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their observation was neatly matched by their amusement at my naive, model- 
based empiricism. Just as I found a lot of their work mushy and unscientific, 
they found mine peculiarly abstract and inaccessible. 

I came away from the USSR without any real feeling that I had learned 
something useful for application later to my career. I had encountered interest- 
ing research ideas and some very impressive applications of research in school, 
clinical, and work settings, but had no conviction that Soviet psychology offered 
a paradigm worth the effort of changing directions. Of course, I subsequently 
spent three years conditioning dogs.. .to test a mathematical model based on 
techniques invented by a Russian named Markov and used imaginatively by 
an American psychologist named Estes. 

My own professional commitment was to put the exp)erience to some useful 
purpose. So I agreed to edit the Handbook of Contemporary Soviet Psychologic 
(Cole and Maltzman, 1969) and to edit Soviet Psychology, a journal in which 
translations of articles representative of Soviet psychological research and 
theory are published. That would fulfill my obligation. 

Encountering Voriobilify 

One thing, as they say, leads to another. Spending a year in Moscow is one 
way to get past the postdissertation doldmms, and it certainly changes one's 
notion of how the world works. But it is a lousy place from which to hunt for a 
job in an American university: The mail is unreliable and transportation to 
interviews a little expensive. I was saved from exile by Bill Estes, who arranged 
for me to spend a year at Stanford as a lecturer in order to gather my wits and 
get on with my career. Here, again, the power of Sputnik made itself felt as the 
move for educational reform initiated in 1957 spread into the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. 

From the late 1950s well into the 1960s, American scientists received 
support from the govemr it to revise basic science curricula in hope of 
improving our ability to build our own Sputniks faster and better than the 
Russians. According to existing evidence ( Wahlberg, 1983) , this effort has made 
a real difference in American schools. However, I did not experience the new 
math in American schools, but as part of an assignment in a tiny West African 
village. My selection for this assignment is an outstanding example of that 
elusive concept, serendipity. I was at Stanford because, in part, Estes liked 
working with Patrick Suppcs. Suppes was Involved 2is an advisor to a project 
to extend the new math Into anglophone Africa. I had a passport and a 
willingness to travel. What was more, I had a degree as a mathematical learning 
theorist; I was an expert on learning. On this pretext, I was sent eis an advisor 
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to John Gay, a missionary mathematician with an interest in elementary 
education. 

In Russia no one had ever asked me to account for the processes by which 
people thought in their everyday lives. As a psychologist, all I had to account 
for were the laws by which word mczming is expressed in involuntary and 
objectively measurable ways. The tasks I set up in Russian took little account of 
the way that word meanings are organized as part of everyday thinking. It took 
a little time to get adjusted to the situations we constructed to enable us to present 
stimuli to Russian subjects and to record responses. But, in essence we taught 
the subjects how to provide a calm and organized background ageiinst which 
we could make our recordings. I could have stayed home and run the same 
experiments a little more cleanly. 

In Africa the situation was completely different. It was not clear that I would 
be able to address the problems that greeted me there with any of the techniques 
I knew. The situation, in a nutshell, was the following. As roads opened up new 
areas of contact with the outer world, chiWren living in the jungle areas of Liberia 
were being exposed to schooling. Despite large expenditures of money, the 
schools were considered a failure because the dropout rates were very high and 
the final achievement levels very uneven. 

Gay was looking at this problem from the perspective of a mathematician- 
educator whose college students amazed him with their difficulties in learning 
mathematics. This dismay took him to neartv Kpelle villages to observe 
mathematics instruction. He was appalled by the situation that greeted him. 
Liberia is a very poor country with many distinct tribes and tribal languages. In 
1964 the country had very few miles of all-weather road. Education had been 
very limited in the country prior to World War II and was still very limited. The 
teachers werea mixture of graduatesof missionary schoolsorvery limited public 
schools and Peace Corps volunteers who did not speak the locaJ dialects well 
enough to teach in them. The textbooks were from American school systems, 
discards of the prior decades. 

In all this chaos, what fascinated Gay was the great difficulty that students 
encountered with problems of measurement and arithmetic reasoning In school, 
even though people seemed to manage their daily affairs and keep track of their 
possessions well enough. He was taken with the most elementary principle of 
education, that you must begin where the student is in order to guide the student 
through the system. But Gay did not know where to begin. He did not have 
any idea what the students already knew when they came to school, nor did he 
know what adults who had not been to school knew. My job was to help him 
find ways to figure out what the Kpelle people understood about mathematics. 

It amazed me that anyone took seriously the idea that I could be of use In 
such an enterprise. Somehow people, John Gay in particular, had mesmerized 
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themselves into believing that a mathematical learning theorist knew how 
mathematics is learned, not only in America, but in Liberia as well! So, no sooner 
had I recovered frcOT the trip than I found mysdf in a tiny village, an eight-hour 
walk from the nearest road. (I, of course, being an important expert, flew into 
the village.) 

The most immediate consequence of this encounter was that I spent the next 
15 years commuting on an irregukir basis to and from Liberia, where, first under 
the caring hand of John Gay and then on our own, my colleagues and I worked 
on the proWem of culture and thought The results of this work have been 
published in various places and need not be summarized here. In the present 
circumstances, the following, rather general summary of this cross-cultural 
research experience seems relevant. In order to find a coherent way to deal with 
the proWems posed to us on that first fieki trip, we had to rethink the disciplinary 
division of labor that put culture and thought into different scientific categories 
at the end of the past century (Laboratory of Comparative Human Cognition, 
1982a, 1983). This reassessment motivated new lines of research, sometimes 
serving as a critique of existing conceptions, sometimes offering new concepts 
and methods to replace the old (Cole, Gay, Glick, and Sharp, 1971; Scribner 
and Cole, 1981). Eventually we were led back home, where we sought to apply 
what we had learned in our own cultural settings to the problems that cultural 
variatioiis pose us (Cote and Traupmann, 1980; Laboratory of Comparative 
Human Cognition, 1982b; Newman, Griffin, and Cole 1984). 

An especially rewarding aspect of the cross-cultural work was that it gave 
me a whole new basis on whk:h to interact with Luria arxi an entirely new way 
to deal with basic problems of learning, my starting point and my aiKhor In all 
that wandering. Until I began to fashion an interest in cross-cultural psychology, 
Luria did not have much to learn from me. I was friendly, and I obligingly helped 
with translations of his work, but I did not know anything sp>ecial. By 1966 my 
status in this regard had changed. Luria was very interested in cross-cultural 
comparisons. 

Remembering that L.uria had once told me a littte about his research in 
Central Asia (bng before I thought of going to Africa or could take a special 
interest), I pressed him for more details on what he had dor^e and why. He, in 
turn, pressed me for information about my own work in a nonliterate society. 
We struck a bargain. He would tutor me in his cross-cultural methods, working 
through his old data, if 1 would help with preparations for the International 
Congress of Psychotogy, to be held in Moscow that year. So I spent most of my 
mornings In the summer of 1966 workir^ through musty data protocols and 
listening to Lurla's account of his work. 

What amazed me about Lurla's approach to culture and mind was not so 
much his specific methods, although they were often very ingenious, but rather, 
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it was the assurance with which he applied a relatively small set of concepts that 
I knew were important to his earlier theorizing about brain functions as well. I 
was really struggling to find a coherent framework to fit the pieces of empirical 
work together. Luria did not seem to have any problem at all. He had clearly 
worked out a very coherent viewpoint, but I was having trouble understanding 
it. 

Perhaps the safest thing to say is that I am still learning. At this writing, my 
research is deeply influenced by the psychological framework that Luria and 
his colleagues constructed more than 50 years ago in the burst of humanistic 
enthusiasms released by the Russian revolution. At the same time, I am from a 
different culture and a different generation, so the way I interpret his ideas 
cannot be considered a copy of the original. Luria and I disagreed about the 
interpretation of his cross-cultural theories, and I have never been an expert In 
neuropsychology; frameworks are analytic devices, not straitjackcts. Perhaps 
oii^ of the most important things that I eventually learned through my attempts 
to reconstruct a sociocultural theory of mind was a way in which I could unite 
my interest in psychology as a discipline with my interest in people's use of their 
minds in a wide variety of social endeavors. It allowed me to gain a new sense 
of my own education. 

So What? 

For what it is worth, I have presented my brief sketch of how a crash program 
in international education affected one psychologist. The larger value of my 
experiences to American psychology and American society is well beyond my 
power to evaluate. It does seem like a very good strategy though, for a society 
to send some of its members to live for a while in the other fellows' town in 
order to come to know, more or less, what those fellows are up to. The news 
the travellers bring back might seem strange or impenetrable, but it might also 
bring answers to some neigging questions. If it is indeed the case that American 
technological supremacy is in doubt and that our security as a nation rests in 
part on our ability to deal intelligently (as contrasted with forcibly) with the rest 
of the world, the news we can get from abroad may well be crucial to our future. 

On a personal level, there is no doubt in my mind about the value of my 
experiences. They have fundamentally changed the way I think about the world, 
the way I teach, and the way I conduct my research. All aspects of my 
professional life have been made much more enjoyable than I can Imagine them 
being otherwise. 
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Applications to Teaching 

As what I learned from my involvement In West Africa began to connect 
with the way of theorizing that I had encountered in the Soviet Union and the 
canon of research that I had learned in America, I found myself perplexed about 
the best way to teach. It weis especially difficult to formulate comparative 
findings because they could so easily be criticized on methodological grourvls 
that any good e5q)erimenter knew by heart. I began to teach using experimental 
techniques as a basic medium. It was not dear how nonexperimental evidence 
was relevant, except perhaps as local color. When I used nonexperimental 
material to question the experimenter's cross-cultursJ data, my curious criticisms 
seemed like nitpicking. 

CX/er time I have worked to find ways to convey the cxperierKe of growing 
up in a very different culture. Now, dissatisfied with what I can communkrate 
tiirough experimental results, I reach into other disciplines and other historical 
eras for material. I also find myself reaching into other media. Videotape, film, 
novels, and even music come into my classroom as I seek communicable 
replicas of some of tlie experiences I have had. 

So, for example, a film like Dersu Uzala directed by the great Japanese film 
maker, Akira Kurosawa, but shot in Siberia, illustrates to an incredible degree 
the nonlitcrate peasant of Luria's Central Asian trips. Francois Truffauf s Wild 
Child helps students understand what civilization meant to our forebears during 
the Enlightenment. Many fine ethnographic films make the v^st range of human 
adaptations more palpable. 

Novels and memoirs are another medium of source material. Camara 
Layers, UEnfantNoir, Chinua Achebe's novels about Ibo life in the early days 
of colonialism, and many current Japanese novels all offer informative glimpses 
of very different ways of experiencing the world. In this category, I would also 
include ethnographies and fictionalized accounts of Europeans' dawning un- 
derstanding of another culture (such as Elizabeth Bowen's searching 
reconstruction of her own initiation into anthropology. Return to Laughter). 

Materials Wke these cannot stand on their own in a psychology class. Because 
they are of interest to students for reasons institutionally quite separate from 
their interest in psychology as a discipline, the instructor must show how they 
are relevant That is a big ctellengc because as data, films and novels arc pretty 
hard to reconcile with experimental procedures. My own response to this 
dilemma Is to use ti^t need for reconciliation os a wedge into discussing the 
methodological assumptions of our takcn-for-gi*anted procedures so that stu- 
dents have the best possibkj chance of using the materials to good advantage. 

Because a lot of invention is required, I cannot imagine trying to create an 
"international knowledge" cunriculum in psychology. But I can see those 
psychotoglsts who find tiiat they want to put more effort into exploring the 
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international context of their work organizing workshops at the annual APA 
convention and preparing a compendium of materials found useful by in- 
dividual members. Perhaps publication of relevant sources in specialized APA 
journals or the American Psychologist wouki be appropriate. The sources of 
information are legion. It is only the will to organize ihem that is lacking. 
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The general goed of this paper is to contribute to a more internationally 
oriented education for undergraduates. Psychologists can and have 
contributed to this goal in several ways (Landis and Brislin, 1983:chapters by 
Mcstenhauser and Hughes). For instance, there are classroom exercises that 
encourage students to take into account the viewpoint of people in countries 
other than their own. Foreign students have been employed as guest 
lecturers, and programs have been established that encourage learning 
through intercultural contact. All of these could be the focus of an article, and 
indeed contributions from these areas will occasionally be referred to in this 
article. Space limitations, however, limit our coverage to what is probably the 
best known area, which combines psychology and internationalism: the 
activities collectively call "cross-cultural psychology." 

Studi;mg Culture 
Definitions of psychology usually include the phrase, "the scienctific study 
of human behavior." A direct implication of this definition is that human 
behavior in all parts of the world must be investigated, not just those aspects of 
behavior conveniently available to investigators in highly industrialized nations 
with a long history of scientific endeavor. Cross-cultural psychology refers to 
the collective efforts of researchers who work among people who speak various 
languages, live in societies ranging from technologically unsophisticated to 
highly complex and industrialized, and who live under different forms of 
polincal organization. Ideally, various aspects of people's culture are carefully 
identified and related to important theoretical issues in psychological theory, 
resulting in conclusions about the culture's Influence on behavior. In turn, these 
conclusions improve the theory. 
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As witli many highly complex concepts, such as intelligence, personality, or 
emotion, research involving culture proceeds vigorously despite the lack of 
widespread agreement on an exact definition. Formal definitions have num- 
bered in the hundreds (Kroeber and Kuckhohn, 1952), leading to tlie joke that 
culture is defined by the latest anthropological monograph. For the purposes 
of this presentation, we shall attempt to identify those aspects of the definitions 
that indicate best what psychologists actually do when they carry out research 
in various parts of the world (see Brislin, 1983, and Triandis, 1972, for more 
material on definitions.) 

Anthropologists have written most extensively about culture. Kroeber and 
Kluckhohn (1952, p. 181) concluded their influential review by suggesting that 
many definitions contained these common elements: "patterns, explicit and 
implicit, of or for behavior transmitted by symbols, constituting the distinctive 
achievements of human groups ... [and] ideas and their attached values." It is 
interesting to note that the concept of "patterns transmitted by symbols" predate 
the current psychological concern with "scripts" as a method of how people 
organize information in their memories (Abelson, 1981). Scripts are like short 
dramatic presentations witli guidelines to characters, settings, props, and even 
dialogue. Scripts also clearly differ across cultures: how one approaches poten- 
tial marriage partners; how one behaves toward female subordinates; or how 
a person calls a meeting for important decision-making activities. 

Melville Herskovits(1948) proposed the important generalization that "cul- 
ture is the man-made part of the human environment" (p. 17). Triandis 
(1972)benefited from Herskovits's contribution and made a distinction between 
physical and subjective culture. The former would include objects made by 
humans, such as houses, tools, and gardens, and the latter would include 
people's cognitions, attitudes, and behaviors associated with those objects in 
the form of values, roles (for example, who has a right to build a house), and 
beliefs (for example, when is the best time to plant). Culture should not be 
defined so broadly that it is all-encompassing and thus indicative of nothing 
very much in particular. Earthquakes are not best conceptualized as part of a 
culture, even though the written or unwritten record of a society may indicate 
their frequent occurrence. However, people's beliefs about how best to prepare 
for earthquakes, or their tendency to deny the possibility of earthquakes in their 
lifetimes, are part of their culture. 

Although early attempts at cross-cultural research too often imposed the 
framework of the researcher's own culture on other people, current standards 
demand that evidence be presented that indicates how concepts are seen and 
experienced by the people in the culture under study. Given this goal, the 
influence of work in cognitive psychology as well as cognitive anthropology has 
been strong. Psychologists have studied people's knowledge about their world, 
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the ways in which this kncxvledgc is passed on to future generations, and the 
conflicts experienced when various cultures within the same country iiave very 
different interpretations of events. Qifford Geertz's (1973) definition captures 
this major research area: "Culture denotes a historically transmitted pattern of 
meanings embodied in symbols, a system of inherited conceptions expressed 
in symbolic forms by means of which men communicate, perpetuate, and 
develop their knowlalge about and attitudes toward life" (p. 89). 

There are a number of benefits to the study of human behavior .dt can 
accrue by camming out research in various cultures. Such research, however, is 
difficult, given the physical demands of field work, language differences, and 
varying nonns toward participation in research exhibited by members of 
different cultures. The benefits of cross-cultural research lie largely in better 
theory development and better conceptualization of important variables. The 
difficulties are largely based on added methodological burdens. We shall discuss 
both benefits and difficulties. 

Benefits of Cross-CulturoJ Research 
Behavioral scientists have discussed the advantages of cross-cultural re- 
search over investigations carried out within any one country (Brislin, 1983; 
Naroll and Cohen, 1970; Strodtbeck, 1964; Triandis, 1972; Whiting, 1968). 
Space limitations pemnit examination of only a few. 

TheoT]; ExpQTislon 

Most theories are based on a limited set of observations carried out in the 
theory developer's own country. Only after rigorous testing in various parts of 
the world, carried out among people varying along dimensions relevant to 
specific hypotheses, can a theory be called robust. A good example is Piaget's 
work on cognitive development (Dasen and Heron, 1981; Piaget, 1973). A 
basic aspect of this theory is that children approach problems that challenge 
their thought processes in ways different from adults. The approaches are 
summarized by a set of four identifiable stages through which children pass as 
they grow out of infancy, through childhood, and into early adolescence. The 
invariance of the stage sequence is a central research question. If the sequence 
is invariant, then biological factors must play a key role. If the stage sequence 
varies widely among children in different cultures, then biological factors must 
play a much smaller role. Piaget (1973) wrote: "This is the first fundamental 
problem, the solution of which requires extensive cross-cultural studies"(p 
300). 
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Increasing the Range of Variables 

By doing cross-cultural studies, investigators can often increase the range 
of variables beyond what is obtainable in any one study. The age at which an 
event occurs in people's lives provides a good example. Assume that a re- 
searcher is interested in the relationship between the age at which a child is 
weaned and some aspect of that child's personality (Whiting, 1968). If a 
researcher studied this variable in only one country, there might be a very 
narrow range of ages at weaning across different babies because the norm for 
the "proper** weaning age is often widely accepted. For instance, most babies 
in the United States are weaned before they reach one year of age. But by 
gathering data in different cultures where the norms for age at weaning are quite 
varied, the researcher can find children who were not weaned until they were 
four or even five years old. 

Another example involves the effects of population density on people's 
reactions to others in their environment. Using a now common distinction 
between density (number of people in a specified area) and crowding (p.iople's 
reaction to the density), Munroe and Munroe (1972) studied several societies 
in Africa that varied in density from 250 to 1 ,400 people per square mile. Higher 
densities led to more responses indicative of withdrawal from others, such as 
norms against holding hands with friends and less favorable evaluations of 
family members. Combined with other studies of behavior in highly dense 
environments (for example, Anderson, 1972, studied Chinese in communal 
dwellings in Malaysia), significant advances have been made in our knowledge 
about how people cope with density so as to minimize negative effects. See 
Altman and Chemers (1980) for a longer review. 

Unconfounding Variables 

Perhaps the most intriguing use of cross-cultural studies is the unconfound- 
ing, or taking apart, of variables that occur together in any one culture. Assume, 
for instance, that a certain ethnic group has a high rate of alcohol use. There 
are at least two possible explanations: (a) a biological factor associated with 
membership in the ethnic group and (b) attitudes and values concerning alcohol 
learned during an individual's socialization into a culture. By studying members 
of that ethnic group who live in tlieir culture of birth and by comparing them 
with others of the same ethnic background who have moved and assimilated 
themselves in other cultures, these two explanations can be tested. This was the 
approach of Sue, Zane, and Ito (1979), who studied Americans of Japanese 
ancestry (AJAs) who had reached various levels of acculturation in the 
mainstream middle class of the United States. Acculturated AJAs showed the 
greatest use of alcohol, a finding that favored a cultural explanation over one 
designating a biological propensity toward alcohol use. 
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Many times, the complex variable **culture" itself has to be unconfoundcd. 
Too often, the word is used in a vague manner aiKJ refers to scnne combination 
of differences in skin cobr, country of origin, lariguage, customs, socialization 
practices, and sometimes socioeconomic class. Fontaine and Dorch (1980) 
were interested in studying marriages among people frc«ni very different back- 
grounds, but they felt that "cross-cultural manriage" was too vague a term. They 
disentangled the vagueness by gathering data frcnn couples whose marriages 
were interethnic, involving a skin color difference; international, with two 
countries of origin but no difference in skin color, and inteneligious. They found 
different dynamics among the various categories of couples with respect to 
coping with stress. For instance, intercthnic couples were more likely to interpret 
problems as being due to factors extemal to themselves. Perhaps this interpreta- 
tion is attributable to the greater visibility of interethnic couples to members of 
the larger community. Community-wide reactions (stares, gossip, discrimina- 
tion) may be used eis explanations for marital stress. 

Study of the Context for Behavior 

A basic theoretical point in social psychology is that behavior is a function 
of the person and the environment. However, the environment, or the social 
context in which behavior occurs, has proven very difficult to conceptualize and 
to study. One reason is that researchers are most often themselves members of 
the culture under investigation. They find it difficult to separate themselves firom 
their environment or to pick out and analyze aspects of their own culture that 
they have always experienced as a totality. But the separation of self firom 
environment is not as difficult when researchers work in other cultures. Re- 
searchers can often see aspects of the social context that may be influencing 
people's behaviors, perhaps because those aspects contrast with what is similar 
in the researchers' own culture. Cross-cultureil studies, then, can lead to more 
insights into how general principles are affected by contextual factors. The 
designation of such contextual factors and the interaction of general principles 
with these factors have been identified as one of the great challenges for modem 
psychology (Cronbach, 1975). 

Cross-Cultural Methodological Issues 
Although these and other advantages of cross-cultural studies have enriched 
psychological theory (other examples in Brislin, 1983; Munroe, Munroe, and 
Whiting, 1981; Triandis et al., 1980-1981), progress has not been without 
difficulties. Many problems beset cross-cultural researchers, including the ad- 
ditional stresses brought on by doing work outside the familiar confines of their 
own society. Imagine a rather typical scenario. Researchers have to adjust to 
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life in another culture without their feimiiiar, sometimes extensive, support 
groups. Residents are perhaps distrustful of researchers, equating well-dressed 
outsiders with intrusive govemmenteil officials. Residents speak a different 
language, have different norms concerning everyday interpersonsd interaction, 
and arc participants in long-term networks in which researchers have no place. 
Some residents may have a status in the community that might be threatened 
by research results. These and other research-generated stresses are beginning 
to receive attention (Goodenough, 1980). 

Some Concept, Different Meaning 

Problems from the standpoint of research methodology have long received 
attention (Brislin, Lonner, and Thomdike, 1973; Frijda and Jahoda, 1966; 
Triandis and Berry, 1980). A very frequent complaint is the following: "I 
developed a scale to measure what I thought was a well understood concept. 
But the people in the other culture think differently about the concept. We 
weren't talking about the same thing." 

Rather than giving up in frustration, current thinking in cross-cultural 
research starts with the presumption that concepts will not have the same 
meaning across cultures. There may be some identical aspects to a concept, but 
there will also be a culture-specific meaning. This presumption is part of what 
has been called the emiC'etic distinction (see Beny, 1969, 1980; Pike, 1966; 
Starr and Wilson, 1980, for longer reviews.) The terms are borrowed from 
linguistics, where a phonemic system documents meaningful sounds specific to 
a given langLiage. A phonetic system organizes all sounds which have meaning 
in any language. For psychology, then, the emic-etic metaphor suggests that 
culture-common (etlc) and culture-specific (emic) aspects of concepts should 
be expected and sought. 

A good example can be found in the need for achievement. McQelland 
(1961), working in the United States, originally identified aspects of the broad 
concept, involving individualistic striving for goals that were neither too easy 
(ensuring a trivial success) nor too difficult (ensuring failure). Working later 
among Pacific Islanders, specifically Hawaiian Americans, Gallimore, Weiss, 
and Finney (1974) found that some aspects of the broad concept had to be 
modified to understand the need for achievement in other cultures. Pacific 
klanders would work hard to achieve goals, but the emphasis on individualistic 
striving was not as strong as among the original samples in the United States. 
Islanders would work hard with others on tasks or would work hard if the 
outcomes could be clearly shared with others. Thus the aspect of the need for 
achievement does not have to be discarded. Rather, there seems to be an etic 
core (for example, having a goal-setting standard of excellence, affective 
reactions to success and failure, etc.) and an smlc coloring of that core 
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depending on cultural factors. Maehr and Nicholls (1980) add the interesting 
and important examples of Iran and Japan to the cross-cultural view of the need 
for achievement. 

Translation 

The problem of different meanings for what seems to be the same concept 
Eilso arises when attempts are made to translate from one language to another. 
Researchers complain that it is difficult to phrase certain concepts central to one 
culture (Japanese amae, Doi, 1973; Greek arete, Triandis, 1972) in the lan- 
guage of another. Again, this fact should be a starting point for research rather 
than a frustrating end to one's aspirations for data collection. Translation has 
received a great deal of attention (Brislin, 1976; Sechrest, Fay, and Saidi, 1972), 
and a few points can be made here. 

Thedeccntering technique (Werner and Campbell, 1970) allows identifica- 
tion of materials that are relatively easy and relatively difficult to translate. 
Material is prepared in an original language version, and it passes through the 
efforts of several bilinguals. Some translate from the original to the target 
language, and others translate back from the target to cl- irify it as In the diagram 
below (figure). 



Comparison 1 Comparison 2 Comparison 3 




original to target to original to target to original to target to original 

bilingual #1 bilingual #2 bilingual #3 bilingual #4 bilingual #5 bilingual #6 

After other checks for quality, analysis can be done of the versions repre- 
sented by the extreme ends of the diagreim (the first version, and the third 
back-translation). Each comparison should show more convergence. If the 
same ( ' "Imiiar working is present in these two versions, a hypothesis for further 
testing is that the concepts are easily expressible in the two languages. There 
would have to be words in tlie target language for the concepts to "survive" the 
translation into and out of the target. If the wording Is different, then there may 
be emic roloring of the concepts. For instance, Brislin (1970) studied translation 
into Chamorro, the language of Gtiam and the Northern Marianas Islands, He 
found that the original test item, "I like to gossip at times/* came out of the 
de-centering procedure as, "I sometimes like to talk about other people's 
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business." Further investigation led to the recognition that there is no general 
word for gossip in Chamorro: There must be a distinction made between a male 
and female gossip. This fact is of importance for understanding interpersonal 
communication among speakers of Ch^amorro. Other investigators have ob- 
tained insights from translation results. Phillips (1960) could not have the 
sentence stem, "Sometimes a good quanrel is necessary because..." (p. 302) 
translated into Thai. "After much discussion, the translators decided that, 
although it was conceivable that an American might enjoy a quarrel for its 
cathartic effect, the notion would be Incomprehensible to a Thai" (p. 302). 
Translators should often play a role more like collaborators in research, with 
important contributions to make to the substance of the research progr2tm, 
rather than as hired help. 

Multiple Methods 

A frequent criticism experienced cross-cultural researchers make is that a 
certain study suffers from single-method (also called "mono-method" ) bias. This 
means that problems with a method are confounded or confused with the 
substantive topic of study. For instance, a test to measure personality through 
self-report very often suffers from an identifiable method bias: In some cultures 
people flatter themselves, and in others people are self-deprecating. Mono- 
method bias is dealt with by gathering data using as many different techniques 
as possible (Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, and Scchrcst, 1966). Confidence in 
results Increases as the number of different methods yielding tho^e results 
Increases. For Instance, the study of the tenderKy to conform to the vie^/ of 
others has benefited from Investigations using a variety of methods (Mann, 
1980). These include people's judgments about perceptual materials, reactions 
to statements of opinions and attitudes of others, and actual behavior, such as 
contributions to charity. Studies have been carried out in laboratories, In the 
guise of man-on-the-street interviews and in cultures In which the strength of 
social norms regarding conformity varies (e.g., Beny, 1967; Huang & Harris, 
1973). Another way of introducing the field of cross-cultural psychology is to 
reviev^ its contributions to psychology as a whole. This can be done by looking 
at a number of cross-cultural contributions to both general and applied psychol- 
ogy. 

Contributions to General Psi^chologi; of the Siudy of Culture 
PerceptioT} 

Environment and culture have imporb.nt Influences on perceptual proces- 
ses. These can occur both through modification of physiological mechanisms 
and through learning. For example, Bc'nistein (1973) has reviewed the links 
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between environmental factors (radiation levels found in high altitudes and near 
the equator) and physiological changes (development of a filtration mechanism 
that blocks out shortwave radiation), which result in increased visual acuity in 
those environments. 

Perhaps th^ most mportant of the demonstrations of the effects of ex- 
perience on perception is by Segall, Campbell, and Hcrskovits (1966), who 
showed that those raised In "carpentered environments*' are susceptible to 
certain visual illusions, such as the Moller-Lyer. People raised in carpentered 
environments are more likely than those raised in noncarpentered environ- 
ments to interpret nonrectangular junctions (such as one finds in the Moller-Lyer 
illusion) as two-dimensional objects. Numerous studies have refined this con- 
ception (e.g., Jahoda, 1966) and have identified additional relevant factors 
(e.g., pigmentation of the fundus oculi) that may decrease illusion susceptibility 
(Beny, 1971; Jahoda, 1971). 

There is also evidence that learning is necessary for the perception of 
pictorial depth and thus the ability to gain information from pictures. Hudson 
(1958, 1960) suggested that unschooled Afncan subjects lack the ability to 
perceive pictorial depth; it is acquired through education. Numerous publica- 
tions have both criticized and supported this argument. Experience with stimuli 
of a particular type increases the speed of accurate responses to such stimuli 
(Deregowski, Muldrow, and Muldrow (1972). 

These and many other studies were reviewed by Deregowski (1980), who 
also reviewed cross-cultural work with constancies, the perception of color and 
form, binocular disparity (e.g., Bagby, 1957), eidetic imagery (e.g., Doob, 
1966, 1970), the perception of time, as well as auditory, olfactory, and 
cutaneous perception, among other topics. 

Cognition 

The relationship of culture and cognition (Triandis, 1964) has been ap- 
proached from three perspectives (Shweder and Bourne, 1982): the universalist 
(e.g., Lonner, 1930; Osgood. May, and Miron, 1975), the evolutionist (e.g., 
Luria, 1971), and the relativist (eg., Price-Williams, 1980). The first identifies 
similarities in cognition; the second focuses on changes In cognitive functioning 
that can be traced to the activities a group enga^ in; the third examines 
differences among cultural groups. All perspectives have some validity from 
certain points of view. First there are unlversals: all people categorize; they use 
opposites and eissoclatlons; and they group evaluative, potency, and activity 
attributes together. Synesthesia and phonetic symbolism suggest common 
human behavior patterns. Although there are universals, there are also devia- 
tions from these unlversals. For example "literacy makes some difference to 
some skills in some contexts" (Scrlbner and Cole, 1981, p. 234), as does 
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familiarity with ihe stimuli subjects have to process (Pick, 1980). Social and 
cognitrvTC stimulation, nutrition (McKay, Sinistcrra, McKay, Gomez, and 
Lloreda, 1978), and education (Jahoda, 1981; Rogoff, 1981; Scribner and 
Cole, 1981; Sharp, Cole, and Lave, 1979) all influence intellectual perfomnan- 
ces. Finally, there is specificity and relativism. Humans ckissify experience 
differently (Price-Williams, 1980), as ethnoscientists have documented (e.g., 
Tyler, 1969). 

Thus it appears that our task is to sort the universal from the culture-sf)ecific, 
because both elements are present in most cognitive performance. Recent 
treatments of language development (Bowerman, 1981) and memory (Wagner, 
1981) have focused on both. In discussing Piaget, both universals, such as his 
stages of development, and cultural specificities such as the role of magic in 
Interpreting conservation task results, must be examined (Dasen, 1977; Dasen 
and Heron, 1981). 

The components of cognitive systems (categories, association, memories, 
syllogisms, encoding and decoding, semantic integration, verbal explanation) 
can be found in all cultures, but they are related to each other in complex systems 
of cognitive processes. Luria (1971) used the concept of the functional system, 
a flexible and variable organization of cognitive processes, which Cole and 
Scnbner (1974) found useful in dealing with the question of the universal versus 
the specific in cognition. According to Cole and Scribner, basic processes are 
the same, but functional systems are different and are influenced by cultural 
variables. The same component, for example, categorization, enters many 
different functional systems. In thieir study among the Vai, Scribner and Cole 
(1981) found that English schooling had some effects on almost all cognitive 
processes. The use of the Val script produced differences in a few cognitive 
processes, such as categorization, encoding, and semantic integration, whereas 
Quranic literacy had few effects (affected recall). The use of Arabk: also had 
some effects (changes in categorization, recall, writing). Thus, it is possible to 
link specific experiences with specific cognitive perfonmances. Because cultiires 
provide unique patterns of experiences they do l^ve effects on specific con- 
figurations of performance. 

It is important for psychologists to be aware that specific findings are likely 
to include both universal and culture-specific elements and to avoid over- 
generdization, lest a finding appear universal because it w/as obtained in only 
one population! Although the finding may have universal elements, one should 
not conclude that it is universal until it has been obtained In more than one 
setting and with diverse populations. Or, to use the language introduced 
previously, etic concepts may have emlc colorings. 
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Motivation 

One of the earliest useful discussions of motivation was Minebcig's (1954) 
analysis of the dependability of motives. He employed three criteria: (a) 
continuity, that is, whether the particular form of behavior in humans was also 
found in apes and other biological species; (b) psychokagical bias, that is, 
whether there was a biochemical basis for the behavior, and (c) univerealityi 
that is, whether the behavior occunrcd in all cultures. Motives that met all criteria 
were called absolutely dependable, and different levels of dependability were 
established. Thus, hunger, thirst, need for rest and steep, the elimination of 
waste products, and activity and esthetic drives were classified as among the 
most dependable. Sex, poslmatemal behavior, and self-preservation were 
thought to be of somewhat lower dependability. Aggressiveness, flight, and 
self-assertiveness were even less dependable, whereas gregariousness, the 
paternal motive, filial motive, acquisitiveness, and self-submission were clas- 
sified as least dcpendaole. Of course, this list does not exhaust behavior patterns 
that could be identified. It is interesting because it required cross-cultural 
investigations for the classification to take place. 

The history of the cross-cultural study of such motives is one of increased 
differentiation. For example, starting with one concept, such as achievement 
one finds numerous distinctions. Cultures differ in their attributions for success 
and failure (Weiner, 1972), in their value orientations (Huckhohn and 
Strodtt>eck, 1961), definitions of success, criteria of success, individual versus 
social evaluations of achievement, time perspective, and so on. Cultures also 
differ in what goals are considered Important. This broad research area has 
been reviewed by Komadt, Eckcnsfaerger, and Emminghaus (1980). 

Interpersonal Interaction 

Both universal (Ia)nner. 1980;Triandis, 1978) and culture-specific elements 
(HaU, 1959) can be found in interpersonal interaction. Social behavior is 
perceived to occur along certain universal dimensksns, such as associatlon- 
disassociatlon, superordination-subordination, intimacy-formality and overt- 
ness-covertness (Triandis, 1977, 1978). As a result of interaction, individuals 
develop stereotypes that probably foUow universal laws (Campbell, 1967- 
Davidson and Thompson. 1980) such as cognitive consistency (Brewtr and 
Campbell, 1976; Triandis, 1968), However, both the content and degree of 
endorsement of stereotypic elements tend strongly to be culturally specific. 

In interpersonal interaction, cultural groups differ in (a) the percpptual 
differeritlations they make-for instance, in the extent to which they use 
parlicuiar cues such as age, sex, or social class in social perception (Davklson 
and Thompson, 1980); (b)how they use the information extracted from such 
differentiations, for example, how tliey evaluate others; and (c) how they 
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interact, for example, whether association, supcrordlnate. Intimate, or overt 
behaviors are frequent or infrequent (Triandis. 1980). 

Among the more Important dimensions of perceptual differentiation in social 
interaction is the definition of the other as a member of the in-group or 
out-group and tlje identification of ascribed versus achieved attributes of the 
other. The infomiation may be placed in broad or narrow cognitive frameworks 
and Is abstracted, in different degrees, in different cultures (Glenn, 1981). A 
number of value orientations (Wuckhohn and Strodtbeck, 1%1) are brought 
to bear on the evaluation of the infonnation. Cultural differences in the amount 
of touching, eye contact, orientation of bodies, loudness of voice, and physical 
distance have been identified. Wolfgang (1979) has edited a set of papers 
summarizing and describing studies of nonverbal behavior, Triandis (1977) 
summarized much of the literature on interpersonal behavior and integrated it 
with cross-cultural data. 

Group D\;namics 

Group life is an attribute of the human species. There are no cultures where 
the majority of the population lives alone (NaroU. 1983) . However, groups differ 
in the attributes used to deRne in-group membership. In some cultures the 
in-grcrtips are relatively nanrow (for example, just family and friends) and in 
other cultures much wider (Triandis, 1972). It is probable, though not yet 
established, that cultures with narrow In-groups have clearer norms and impose 
sanctions for deviation much more severely tlian cultures with broad In-groups. 
The extent to which individual behavior is predictable from norms, roles, 
interpersonal agreements, and other such group influences as opposed to from 
the affect toward the behavior itself or the perceived consequences of the 
behavior— as specified by models such as those of Fishbeln and Ajzen (1975) 
or Triandis (1975, 1977, 1980)— is most likely to vary with culture. For 
example, Davidson, Jaccarc. Triandis, Morales, and Diaz-Guenrero (1976) 
found that educated Mexican women and most American women used the 
perceived consequences of having one more child as the major determinant of 
their intention to have anotlier child, whereas the intentions of lower class 
Mexican women conformed to social pressures. Thus lower class Mexican 
women confomied to differ from American women in their perceptions of 
fertility behavior. 

Most cross-cultural research on small groups failed to distinguish behavior 
toward in-group members from behavior toward out-group members, and thus 
just replicated U.S. or European results. People in cultures with small In-groups 
behave toward out-group members in more or less the same way subjects In 
Europe and North America behave toward confederates In laboratory settings. 
Thus, for Instance, the rates of conformity to the Asch (1956) procedure were 
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Similar for the majority of countries, Mann (1980) has reviewed studies from 
Brazil, Hong Kong, Gcmiany, Japan, Lebanon, and so on. Conformity is 
somewhat higher in subsistence societies engaged in agriculture (Berry, 1967, 
1974) and in tribal societies (Whittaker and Meade, 1967), but overall the Asch 
results replicated well, Slmllarfy, in most studies of cooperation-competition, 
reviewed by Mann, there are few cultural differences, though there are some 
well established differences on this dimension with samptes of children. The few 
deviations from Western findings suggest differences In preference for 
autocratic and centralized styles of leadership (Meade, 1967; Mlsumi, 1972). 

However, the few studies that did consider the diffci^rice between behavior 
toward in-group and out-group members have uncovered important differen- 
ces. For example, Leung (1983) found that Chinese subjects behave quite 
differently toward a friend than toward an unknown person (student of the same 
university). In general, with a friend they allocate rewards according to the 
equality principle, particularly when their own contribution to task success was 
high. With the unknown person they allocate according to the equity principle. 
American subjects allocate according to the equity principle in both conditions 
and follow equity rather than equality even more faithfully with a friend than 
with and unknown person. Marin (1981), working only with out-group mem- 
bers, found that Colombian subjects allocated according to equity even more* 
extremely than American subjects. 

Applications of the Sfudy of Culture 
Cultural Vcriables in Selection and Employee Appraisal 

The imporian"^? of construct validation of selection procedures in each of 
the cultures in which they are to be used Is the key argument of the cross-cultural 
psychologist asked to partfcipate in personnel selection. Too often in the past, 
procedures that had been validated in one culture were applied in other cultures 
without further validatk)n. Irvine and Can*oll (1980) have provided several 
practical guklelines for the use of tests across cultures. Their suggestions are 
essential reading for those who use tests with culturally heterogeneous popula- 
tions. 

When a supervisor from one culture appraises the performance of a subor- 
dinate from another, the accuracy of tlie appraisal Is likely to be bwer than 
when these individuals come from the same culture We know from research in 
social perception (see Triandis, 1977, pp. 106-114) tliat appraisal is highly 
inaccurate However, this problem Is compounded acrc^ cultures because the 
observer Is often not nwtwe of norms in tlie other culture that require certain 
behaviors. An observer wh' ^ has learned to make "isomorphk: attrilxiiions" 
(Triandis, 1975) concerning Ihcbehavlorof a mrmber of another culture (from 
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that member's viewpoint) may avoid the Inaccuracies in sociai perception 
associated with differences in culture. Thus when the supervisor assigns the 
same causes to the behavior of the suboniinate that the subordinate assigns to 
his or her own behavior, some of the difficulties of interpersonal interaction 
across cultures are eliminated. 

In any case, the situation is likely to result in unfair evaluations of the 
subordinate because appraisal requires apprehension storage, recall, and In- 
tegration of infomiation into a final evaluation. At each of these stages cultural 
differences arc likely to introduce errors In judgment. First, in terms of apprehen- 
sion, people from different cultures have different personal constructs (Kelly, 
1955) and different ideas about what constitutes "good" noteworthy behavior. 
Second, stereotypes and implicit personality theories influence the storage of 
the infomiation that has been noted. Third, stereotypes and culture-linked 
notions of what Is the prototype "good employee" Influence recall. Finally, the 
unpredictability, complexity, and status-incongruity associated with social per- 
ceptions of persons from other cultures is likely to influence the process of 
integration unfavorably for the subordinate. To reduce these negative effects It 
is important to provide cross-cultural training. 

Cross-Cultural Tro'ming 

In an Increasingly interdependent world the dermnds for cross-cultural 
training are growing. Several reviews (Brislin, 1981; Brislin and Pedersen, 
1976; Landls and Brislin, 1983) are available. A quick overview can be 
obtained from Brislin, Landis, and Brandt(1983). These authors set the goal of 
cro&5-cultural training as producing "significant change In the judgments of the 
actor*s social or skill competence by people from another cultural background" 
(p. 3, italics in original). They describe six kinds of culture training in some detail 
and give references to publications where these kinds of training were 
employed. 

Inforrnatlon or fact-oriented (raln/ngTralnces arc presented with facts about 
the other culture through lectures, vkleotap^, and reading materials. 

Attribution tralning.Th^s training used programmed learning books, called 
culture asslmilators (Fiedler, Mitchell, and Triandis, 1971) designed to teach a 
person to loo\ at social behavtor frOT the point of view of members of another 
culture-~-what we previously axWed Iscymoiphlc attribution. 

Cultural awareness. Trainees fo-Ms on the valueJi of their own culture so as 
to become seasi'livc): to cultural dlf(.vrencc:s and acfjulrc the ability to absorb 
infonriation from olher cuitnres. Tr.e ^'contrast American" (Kraemer, 1969, 
Stewart. 19f56) Is on& of the approaches ihftt does thb*. 
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Cognitive-behavior modification. The wcll-documcnted principles of learn- 
ing are used to shape trainees to extract more reinforcements from other cultures 
and to avoid punishments (David, 1972). 

Experientianeaming. Participants experience another culture (e.g., through 
field trips) or simulations of life in that culture (sec Trifonovitch, 1977). 

The interaction approach. In this type of training, participants interact with 
members of another culture. An aspect of experiential learning, but without the 
elaborate simulations, this approach is less expensive than experiential learning. 

Evaluations of these approaches are few. Only the culture assimilator has 
been tested extensively. The data suggest that people learn a great deal, but the 
changes are more frequently cognitive rather than attitudinal or behavioral. 
Thus it appears that a combination of methods Is required. The costs, benefits, 
and ethics of each training approach must be evaluated. 

Psychology courses designed to provide students with information about 
life in other cultures may well use some of the above approaches. This may be 
one of the most promising way:, to internationalize the teaching of psychology. 

Psi/chopotholog}^ 

Marsella (1979) and Draguns (1980) have provided useful overviews of the 
relationship of culture and psychopathology. Mental disorders range from 
minor disturtxmces (Tseng and Hsu, 1980), sometimes traceable to alienation 
(Guthrie and Tanco, 1980), to disorders of clinical severity (Draguns, 1980). 
The antecedents of psychopathology have been reviewed by Sanua (1980) 
and those of depression by Marsella (1980). Variations in therapeutic proce- 
dures have been examined by Prince (1980). 

There are many commonalities in disorders across cultures. Usually some 
imbalance (physiological disturbance or interpersonal trauma, or behavior 
inconsistent with a moral code) increases anxiety; an interpretation of the 
imbalance is often available in cultural myths or folk medical terms; and personal 
habits, shaped by particular culture-specific patterns of socialization, are used 
to reduce th2 anxiety. Such conditions often result in unusual behaviors or 
strange beliefs, which nevertlieless temporarily reduce the level of anxiety and 
hence are reinforced and occur more and more frequently. The therapeutic 
experiences employed in different cultures, whether by drugs, shock, talking, 
or isolation of the patient, are attempts to eliminate the unusual behaviors 
and/or beliefs. 

Cultures differ in their myths, themes, concerns, wishes, illusions, and worid 
views. Because the behavior of psychiatric patients often shows affinities to the 
stereotypes of the cultural group and reflects conceptions of the patient's role, 
measures of psychological disturbance may serve as social indk:ators of the 
culture in whk:h they occur (Draguns, 1980, p. 125). There are, moreover. 
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cultured differences in what behaviors are considered normal, in the frequency 
of diagnosis of disturbances, and in the expression of the disturbance (Marsella, 
1979). Overall, the presence of a highly integrated social life, social cohesion, 
and relative ease in extraction of resources leads to lower levels of depression, 
crime, substance abuse, suicide, and interpersonal aggression (NaroU, 1983). 

Conclusions 

Current standards of cross-cultural research require evidence concerning 
the way the topics under investigation are conceived by the populations in the 
various cultures. The benefits of cross-cultural research lie largely in better 
theory development and better conceptuedizations of important variables. For 
example, Piaget's stages of cognitive development apjpcar in many cross- 
cultural studies, but the attainment of a stage at a particular age depends on 
cultural factors (Dasen, Lavallec, and Retschitdd, 1979; Price-Williams, 
Gordon, and Ramirez, 1969). 

Cross-cultural studies increase the range of variables, help unconfound 
variables, and allow an eissessment of the effects of context on bahavlor. 
Cross-cultural work can often identify a universal core of meaning of a theoreti- 
cal construct, as well as vernations of the meaning of the construct in different 
cultures. Culture has important influences on many fields including perception, 
cognition, motivation, interpersonal behavior, and group dynamics. For op- 
timal treatment of these topics, it is helpful to indicate both the limits of certain 
generalizations and the culture-linked variations. 

The hope is that in the future a natural science will be developed that will 
link attributes of cultures to attributes of individuals and behaviors. 

Applications of cultural information to problems of employee selection and 
appraisal, such as helping a supervisor from one culture make correct attribu- 
tions concerning the behavior of a subordinate from another, can reduce 
interpersonal conflicts. The "correct" attributtons are those that match the 
attributions that supervisors from the subordinate's own culture usually make. 
Culture-relevant informatton can be used in training programs when people 
experiencing face-to-face contact are from very different cultured backgrounds. 
The information about supervisory styles is illustrative of the findings from 
research that have been used by practitioners. 

Cross-cultural training has taken many forms, but only a few evaluative 
studies have been completed so far. Culturally appropriate psychop)athology 
are important frontiers of future research. 
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An invitation to discuss a topic such as "Psychology in Its World Context" 
is flattering but also rather frightening. The world is a b*g place, and any 
human activity can be expected to differ considerably from region to region, 
from language to language, from culture to culture. I was aware of this when 
the invitation came to me. I have been fortunate enough to be employed as a 
psychologist In universities on three continents, and I have visited with former 
students and undertaken projects (e.g., Moghni and Russell, 1968) with 
colleagues in three others. Although common threads run through the formal 
disciplines of psychology as they are practiced in all these areas, there are 
differences in definitions of "psychology," in formal qualifications for 
psychologists^ in the roles psychologists play, and In what various societies 
expect of the discipline in return fok their support of it 

As I review my decision to accept the invitation I wonder how much it was 
affected by a comment from an undergraduate student at one American 
university where I was visiting at the time. Upon learning that I am from Australia 
he replied, "Vienna must be a lovely city." That started me thinking about how 
little some people know of what takes place outside their own region and about 
the exciting and intellectually challenging experiences they miss as a conse- 
quence. Great pleasures can come from discovering how well one can under- 
stand and fit into another culture, even if one does not intend to remain in it. 

In this article, I have attempted to paint a realistic picture of psychology in 
its world context and of perceptions psychologists in other parts of the world 
have of American psychology. (The latter are not always laudatory, just as 
American perceptions are not always flattering) It is important that, with but a 
few very short periods of exccptton, psychologists throughout the world have 
kept their communication channels open (Rosenzweig, 1979). In my opinion 
all have benefited as a result, just as undergraduate and graduate students in 
psychology can benefit from a more comprehensive understanding of 
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psychologies in o+hcr countries. It is my hope that many who read this article 
will sec a place ibr some study or woric abroad as an importEint part of their 
career structures {Russell, 1962, 1%7). 

This article is organized around four basic topics. The first is concerned with 
factors affecting psychology in other countries and with roles psychologists can 
play in international affairs. Americans who have not yet had opportunities to 
see psychologists at work in other countries are often surprised to learn that 
what psychologists do and how they conceive of their discipline may differ 
considerably from the American model. What factors are resporwible for such 
differences? A companion question may be: Why should Americarw be con- 
cerned? This is the kind of question that characterized American isolationism 
prior to World War E. The discussion in the first of the following sections will 
at least start a reader thinking about the influences on American psychology 
that psychology abroad has had and will continue to have in the future. It seems 
reasonable in the second section to lock at American psychology as viewed by 
psychologists in other countries and then in section three to consider psychology 
from an international perspective as affected by interests common to 
psychologists generally. These latter two topics will provide an opportunity to 
suggest ways in which an interested student may make contacts at the inter- 
national level. 

Factors Affecting Psychology in Other Countries 
**The conditions in which psychology is growing and the demands made 
upon it, and even the definitions of psychology and psychologist, show a wide 
range from one country to another" (Rosenzweig, 1982, p. 117). Tounderstand 
psychology in its world context it Is important to appreciate the nature of these 
conditions, demands, and definitions. 

Who Moy Be a Psi^chologist? 

The term "psychologist" is generally defined by educational and training 
background, by membership in a scientific and/or professional society, or by 
certification under legislation. Obviously such criteria are not universal ab- 
solutes but may vary among nations as educational systems and perceived 
cultural needs differ. As psychology began to organize Intemationaliy, it became 
apparent that accommodations wouki have to be made because definitions of 
psychology aiKl psychologist varied from country to country. The decision at 
the time was to accept definitions as they were formulated by responsible 
groups, usually national psychological societies, within each country. This 
orientation gave rise to very broadly inclusive tenns. It meant that a psychologist 
in country X might not qualify as a psychologist in country Y. It also meant that 
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psychologists were engaged in activities in some places that were not practiced 
in others. It called attention to the fact that psychologists everywhere had to be 
aware of a world community of psychology that was bipader thim any internally 
oriented perception of the discipline within their own culture. Such awareness 
may lead to greater sensitivity and a better understanding of both the nature of 
differences between national psychologies and the factors that affect the roles 
other psychologists have within their own cultures. Lack of such understanding 
has sometimes led to allegations that some national psychology express "feel- 
ings of superiority" that are not only unbecoming eimong scientists and profes- 
sionals generally but can result in failure to recognize important new 
developments. It will be useful at this point to consider briefly those factors that 
have affected the development of psychology in other nations. 

Economic Factors 

"Psychology is a discipline cultivated mainly in the industrialized countries 
... and not so much in other nations" (Ardila. 1982b, p. 120). All human 
activities draw on a nation's resources. Indeed, one very important source of 
reinforcement that shapes and maintains human behavior is the support it 
receives from society. The number of psychologists in a country is related to 
opportunities for training and for employment. Decisions about manpower 
needs affect resource allocation, which, often in a remarkably short period of 
time, is reflected in the number of young people undertaking education for 
careers in a given science or profession. A relation between economic conditions 
and the development of psychology has been illustrated during the present 
century by the differential growth in a number of psychologists in various parts 
of the world. Infonnation provided by Rosenzweig (1982) mdicates that the 
total number of members in the 36 national societies affiliated with the Inter- 
national Union of Psycholo^cal Science (lUPsyS) In 1970 increased from 
53,219 to 101,521 ten years later. The increases for individual societies ranged 
from 0% to over 200%, but the growth occurred almost entirely within in- 
dustrialized nations. The distribution of psychologists within the United States 
also demonstrates the operation of economic factors: They are found especially 
in the wealthier states, in the highly urbanized states, and where centers of 
higher education are located (Richards and Gottfredson, 1978). 

Geographical Factors 

Although the great strides taken in modes of transportation during the 
present century have helped greatly to alleviate the problem, geographical 
distance between nations heis had an influence on the worid-wide development 
of psychology and, hence, on roles open to psychologists. "The tyranny of 
distance" was a general complaint of those who sought to bring Western 
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European psychology even to those "colonies'* speaking the same language 
and practicing similar culture patterns. Circumstances were much more com- 
plicated when different languages and cultures were involved. On the one hand, 
geographical separation might have provided a buffer against intervention from 
Europe and North America and thus might in some cases have enabled greater 
freedom for the development of indigenous psychdogies amid a less heavy- 
handed domination by Western psychology. On the other hand, because of its 
early development. Western psychology tended to become flnnly entrenched 
once it did anive in other parts of the world. Some in Australia claim that this 
has been the state of affairs in that country and that, as a consequence, there 
still are no distinctive "Australian" contributions to psychology despite the 
generally recognized excellence of its psychologists (Nixon and Taft, 1977). 

Linguistic and Semantic Factors 

English has become accepted, not always gracefully, as a universal language 
in psychology as in other sciences. The older among us can recall the time when 
vv:ry significant portions of the world's literature in psychology appeared in 
French or German. I still have clear recollections of examinations in these two 
languages (in some universities each lasted a full day) as the most difficult parts 
of my doctoral requirements. The major difficulties were semantic in nature: 
What was the "true" meaning in English of a tenn in the other language? It 
should not be surprising that the cunrent predominance of the English language 
may affect development of psychology in non-English-speaking countries by 
placing conscraints on the meanings of concepts and on the tools for discovery 
and analysis. Even when translations into indigenous languages are provided, 
meanings are likely not to be precisely the same. A.V. Lagmay (1984) has 
illustrated the potential effects of such semantic factors in a recent discussion of 
"Western Psychology in the Philippines," in which he has described limitations 
placed on the development of psychology in his country by the establishment 
of an educational system based on the English language: "the current practice 
Is one of adoption and assimilation, with revision, modification and translation 
wherever it is feasible, of concepts and tools ... as they are in English" (p. 42). 
The usual reaction of Americans when effects of such semantic factors on 
psychology in other countries are mentioned Is one of surprise, a reaction that 
is also elicited by the comm'^nt that "American psychology disregards almost 
completely research done in other countries and particularly in other languages'' 
(Brandt, 1970, p. 109). 

Cultural Factors 

"Interest in psychology is worldwide, but as long as the discipline is so much 
influenced by one culture (and it does not matter which culture), there cannot 
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be a truly intemation2d psychology** (Ardila, 1982a, p. 328). At international 
congresses of psychology in the past the contributions of all participants 
appeared to fit quite readily Into familiar packages regardless of the country 
from which a participant came. The nature of the problems studied, the methods 
of study, and the general conceptual frameworks within which they were 
discussed had commonalities that were generally taken for granted, as if they 
were stmcturalJy inherent in all psychology. However, more thorough examina- 
tion reveals that the organization can be ideniified with that which characterizes 
Western psychology, that is, it Is not necessarily indigenous to all natior il 
psychologies. 

Although able to Implant its concepts and methods onto other national 
psychologies, Western psychology has sometimes had its difficulties in trying to 
understand behavior in other cultiires. **When a psychologist looks at a non- 
Western culture through Western glasses, he may fail to notice important aspects 
of the non-Western culture since the schemata for recognizing them are not 
provided by his science" (Azuma, 1984, p. 49). Psychology in Japan provides 
an example of the blending of Western psychology with the concepts and needs 
of a non-Western country. Hiroshi Azuma of the University of Tokyo has 
analyzed the stages through which the development of psychology in that nation 
passed in coming to grips with non-Western cultural phenomena without 
forcing them into a Western mold: a "pioneer period" when the potential 
relevance of psychology was realized and the discipline was introduced at a 
textbook level; an "introductory period" during which psychology was accepted 
as a significant discipline for study; the "translation and modeling period" 
characterized by detailed transplantation of concepts and methods in their 
Westernized fonns; a more sophisticated "indigenization period" when new 
ideas and approaches appropriate to the Ir :al culture were introduced; and an 
"integration period" when "psychology gets freed, to a certain extent, from the 
rigid but otherwise unnoticed mold of traditionally Western concepts and logic" 
(Azuma, 1984, p. 54), 

NatiomI Interests and Priorities 

Qeariy the establishment and the stability of national goals are two of the 
major issues presently confronting society the world over. Relatively rapid 
changes in social concerns during the past half century have been reflected in 
changes in the roles for psychologists that a society is willing to support. What 
has been acceptable during one decade has received highly emotional criticism 
in the next. It is very difficult for any science or profession to respond to so 
dynamic a state of affairs. The sciences and professions have been described 
as "pipeline industries." They cannot be turned on or off suddenly. It takes years 
for a systematic body of knowledge, for example, a discipline of psychology, to 
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develop and for psychologists to add to It or to put it to work. Some stability of 
national interests and priorities Is required, perhaps in the fonn of a long-range 
plan for systematic change or pressures toward conformity to the status quo. 
Western psycholo.qy has fortunately become iiKrcasingly sophisticated in find- 
ing ways to contibute to national interests. Psychologists in developing 
countries are beconr;ing well aware of the importance of being "rdevant/given 
the particular sociocultural conditions and devdopment policies of the environ- 
ment in which they function (Serpell, 1984). This is exemj^ified in tJie People's 
Republic of China, where national planning now expects psychologists to lend 
their knowledge and skills to achieving the goals of the "four modernizations." 
''To do so ... a culturally specific psychology must be created to meet the 
demands of our own national conditions" (Ching, 1984, p. 63). 

Throughout recent analyses by indigenous psychologists of the develop- 
ment of psychology in Africa, Asia, and South America, there mns the common 
theme of "relevance" (sec Sinha and Hoteman, 1984). Psychology needs to 
demonstrate relevance to the particular sociocultural conditions and develop- 
mental policies of the Third World. From a psychologist in Turkey comes the 
observation that developing countries have "inherited the field ready made 
from the West rather than having participated actively in its development" 
(Kagiicibasi, 1984, p. 146). In the opinion of another psychologist in Zambia, 

revitalization of endogenous cultural development is essential for devcbping a 
valid and socially acceptable psychology. This requires both sensitivity to the 
cultural load of Western psychology and systematic exploration of distinctive 
indigenous concepts (Serpell, 1984, p. 179). 

Nationol Expectatiom 

Expectations of the roles of psychologists in supporting national interests 
and priorities have significant effects on the development of psychology. 
Pressures toward preservation of present policies in some countries and toward 
economic and social change In others keep questions about the roles of 
psychologists as psychologists very much alive. 

Melikian ( 1984) has summarized the impact of psychology in five Arab Gulf 
oil-producing states as follows: "As of this date, psychology has not left a 
noticeable impact on industry or government. It has not been recognized as a 
potential contributor to development planning. Whatever consulting role 
psychologists have played has been primarily restricted to ministries of health" 
(p. 74). A wider view of the responsibilities of psychologists is implied In the 
recent comments on American psychology of a psychologist from Iran, who 
believes that psychologists should, but do not, "think about the ways and means 
of inducing changes In the attitudes and practices of those who control the bulk 
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of economic resources needed for dealing with poverty and injustice prevailing 
in the Third World" (Mchiyar, 1984, p. 166). Within the octremes represented 
by these two examples, differences of opinion have long existed on the extent 
to which psychology has knowledge, skills, and sophistkation that can be validly 
applied in support of national goals (Russdl, 1972). 

In a sense, nattonal expedatk^ns of psychotogy are reflected in the nature 
of the positions psychotogists achieve in society. During the period 1958 to 
1966, the prime minister of South Africa, a former professor of applied 
psychology at one of the nattonal universitkis, rigorously applksd a polky of 
apartheid, whk:h was perceived by his constituents as supporting nattonal 
policies. Were his acttons those of a "psychotogist"? PSychcrfogy has received 
social recognition in other parts of the worid where, for example, psychologists 
hiave served as cabinet ministers, members of national, state, and local legislative 
bodies, and even <^ amiy chief of staff (Salazar, 1984). In all such capacities 
their activities may have been relevant to the goals and polteies of the societies 
they served, but the question is whether the activities were "relevant"* when 
judged in terms of the special competencies of psycliotogists. 

As indicated in my eariier comments on "relevance," opintons diffei' as to 
the extent to whk:h current psychological knowledge and methodology can be 
soundly put to work in the interests of national and intemattonal affaire. What 
have psychologists to contribute that is different from the intelligent citizen, 
public official, or specialist in some other discipline? Put in another way, what 
spedol competendes can tht ps^'chologist as a psychok)gist— in contrast to the 
psychologist as an intelligent citizen— bring to bear on issues of national or 
international affairs? During recent years the opinion has been expressed 
strongly that psychologists have methods and techniques, sophistk:ation about 
relevant variables, and some well founded infomiation that may serve as bases 
for useful contributions both to national and international affairs. The first step 
toward any such contribution must be to analyze the tsues involved for their 
psychological components. Most of us are not accustomed to thinking about 
national and international affairs in temis of their psychological content, but if 
such content can be found, the psychologist has a role to play. A second step 
lies in compiling and int^rating infomiation already available and immediately 
relevant to the identified psychological dimension of the issue being addressed. 
This step is really the familiar one of summarizing cunent knowledge on the 
question. Where the state of the art is inadequate to solve the problem at hand, 
a third step may have to be taken, that of undertaking research. This is an area 
in which the academically trained ps^^chologlst is likely to feel at home. Research 
may be targeted at the areas of social action (patterns of group conflict and 
strategics for conflict resolution), individual motivation (bases of aggression in 
the personality), cognitive structure (national images), social processes 
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(dynamics of public opinion), and social stnicture (psychological bases of 
nationalism). These and related research orientations are not new (e.g., see 
Kate, 1961; Pool, 1961; Snyder and Robinson, 1961). A fourth general area 
for the psychologist's contribution to national and international affairs lies in 
the application of cunrent knowledge and skills. This requires that information 
about psychological knowledge and skills reach policy makers who can put it 
to use. That psychologists have not always been successful in this regard has 
been attributed in the past at least as much to difficulties in communication as 
to the public's perception of their capabilities. Recently, psychologists have 
become more skillful in conveying infomriv *^on to persons in strategic policy 
positions at the national and international levels. 

Psychologists and their organizations liavc become increasingly involved at 
the international level. Individuals have served as advisors to international 
bodies such as the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO) , the World Health Organization, and the International Labor 
Organization. The International Union of Psychological Science (lUPsyS) has 
undertaken several special research programs at the request of UNESCO. 
Recent co-ventures have included studies on woman*s role and status (with the 
International Social Science Council) Cxnd on television and the child (with 
UNESCO), and conferences under UNESCO auspices on the psychology of 
the child, trends in social science research on children, and, most recently, the 
impact of psychology in the Third World. 

Perceptions of American Psi;chologi; 

In interacting with persons from another country, we benefit very significant- 
ly from infomiatlon on how we are perceived. How is American psychology 
viewed from abroad? It will be obvious to a reader that the brief comments to 
follow are not conclusions from an exhaustive study but are intended to indicate 
that American psychology is perceived as neither saint nor sinner, neither the 
ultimate sage nor the persistent fool. 

Professor E.G. Boring, when chairperson of the department of psychology 
at Harvard University, once commented about the growth of psychology in the 
United States using linear extrapolation of the membership list of the APA. He 
concluded that not long after the turn of the 21st century the number of 
psychologists would just equal the worid's population. In the perceptions of 
many psychologists living abroad this caricature of American psychology is not 
without some basis. The growth In size of the discipline in the United States has 
dwarfed its counterparts elsewhere — and with this fact have come some at- 
titudes that are welcomed and others that may be disturbing to Americans. 
"Over the last 75 years, American psychotoglsts have earned the abundant 
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gratitude of the rest of the world. But like all parents of ambitious children ... 
they had better not expect much in the way of thanks*' (Berlyne, 1968, p. 452). 

Perceptions of American psychology by neighbors to the north sometimes 
center on its provincialism. "American psychology can thus be said to be truly 
American. It reflects the American emphasis on doing (experimentation) and 
making (quantification of data and publications), as well as the contradictions 
inherent in American society, and the feeling of general superiority" (Brandt, 
1970, p. 1093). Another Canadian writing at about the same time suggested 
that the relative domin<^nce of American psychology could be expected to 
change, as, indeed, has the earlier dominance of psychology in Western 
Europe: "Tlie United States has been the principal guardian of psychology 
during a vital formative period.... But this custody cannot be expected to last 
forever, and it is no doubt a good thing th^^t it cannot" (Berlyne, 1968, p. 452). 
Efforts by the American and Canadian Psychological Associations have already 
moved to redefine "American" as "Nortli Anierican" psychology, perhaps 
raising the question of whether the new amalgam will be any less provincial. 

Views expressed by good friends from south of the border have also been 
quite frank. I recall an incident several years ago when, in toasting colleagues 
at an international dinner, a Mexican psychologist commented. "We Mexican 
psychologists are very humble because we are so far away from God and so 
close to the United States." Such remarks may be made only partly in jest. In 
his 1982 analysis of "International psychology," Colombian psychologist 
Rul^en Ardlla concluded that 

contemporary psychology Is largely an Angb-Saxon discipline that shares the 
values and assumptions of English-speaking countries, particularly of the United 
States; some of these values and conceptior« seem to be allien to the 
Latin-American way of thinking (Ardlla, 1982b, p. 120). 

Over a quarter century ago an American psychologist viewing psychology 
from the vantage point of his affiliations with the Arab Near East joined with a 
colleague in commenting, "There is some suspicion that psychology is an 
instrument of Western imperialism, butthere is reason to hope that this suspicion 
will be overcome as increasing numbers of Arabs become psychologists" 
(Prothro and Melikian, 1955, p. 309). In the quarter century since then the 
number of psychologists has, indeed, increased, and fuller communication has 
developed between Arab psychologists and psychologists in other regions 
(Melikian, 1984), although the Western model of psychology still comes under 
some attack (e.g., Mehryar, 1984). 

Further examples of perceptions of American psychology as stated by 
psychologists from abroad are reported in a 1984 number of the International 
Journal of Psychology) (Sinha and Holtzman, 1984), which is worthy of reading 
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as long os a reader looks at the comments objectively, recognizing that a few 
come from the adrenal rather ttian the cerebral cortex. 

The past quarter century has seen very significant changes in perceptions 
by Americans themselves of the roles of American psychology. From being a 
discipline very closely affiliated witti institutions of tertiary education and 
expressing strong feelings about tl>e '"purity" of its academic goals, American 
psychology has descended from its Ivory towers and gone to worlt. Today only 
about 35% of American psychologists teach in universities and other tertiary 
institutions. The number of ""appHed" psychologists in the American Psychologi- 
cal Association first exceeded the number of ''academic'* psychologists in the 
late 1950s. Now career specialization entices the largest numbers into clinical 
or educational/school psychology or into the field of counseling and guidance 
(Rosenzwelg, 1982). 

Concern about possible consequences of provliiciallsm in American 
psychology is being expressed by many American psychologists. Early among 
these were Murphy and Kovach (1972), who corKluded their Historical Intro- 
duction to Modem Psi;chologif with the observation that 

there are some consequences that need to be faced. An obvious one is that the 
American psychologist, with so many rich facilities at his command, seldom 
thinlts it necessary to read much of the newer psychology from other lands. 
Almost everything which he regards as Important is available In English — In fact, 
in several translations (p. 484). 

On the other hand, writes a representative of UNESCO, 

The output produced by the West Impresses by its neatness and precision, but 
often disappoints scholars from the Third World by its artificiality, triviality, and 
lack of relevance to the real-life psychological ^tuations confronting them 
(Schwendlcr, 1984, p. 14). 

Psychology will be wise to adopt a global orientation if the best of both is 
to come from interaction. 

An International Perspective 
The authors of What College Students Know and Believe about Their World 
write 

A nation now so irrevocably Immersed In global complexities (cannot] endure 
for long the fashioriable academic obsesdon with mlcro-knowledge refined to fit 
on the point of a needle. (Banows, Kleiri, and Clark, 1981, p.l) 
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The monograph summarizes a 1980 nationwide survey of freshmen and 
seniors in four-year colleges and students in two-year institutions. The survey 
was designed to study their understanding of the worid and of worid issues. 
Myopic views also characterize perceptions of the sciences and professions with 
which students and, indeed, their more senior colleagues identify. Psychology 
is not without its provincialism. It is possible that the very success of North 
American psychology has led to what the survey has described as a "general 
lack of interest in other nations and worid issues among these students" 
(Banrows, Klein, and Qark, 1981, p. 38). One lesson of the 20th centuiy has 
been that no one society in today's worid can long exist in isolation — nor can 
its sciences or its professions. Expanding the focus of undergraduate and 
graduate education and training in psychology to include an understanding of 
the discipline in other parts of the worid can make for better-educated grad uates 
and for a better psychology at home. 

No nation has a monopoly in modem psychology. It is true that by several 
criteria American achievements in many areas of psychological endeavor have 
become dominant in world psychology. Estimates of numbers of psychologists 
in various nations place those in the United States at between 70,000 and 
120,000, with the next largest number in Brazil at about 20,000 (Rosenzweig, 
1982). In terms of the number of psychologists per million of population, North 
America stands first at an estimated 424, Western Europe second with 322, 
Australia-New Zealand third with 235, and Latin America fourth with 120. Such 
statistics reflect national interests, for individuals are encouraged to enter those 
scientific and professional pursuits that are reinforced by the societies in which 
they live. The so-called Western psychology developed in industrialized 
societies that were characterized by science and technology as understood by 
their physicists, chemists, evolutionary biologists, and eventually by their social 
scientists as well. Objectivity and empirical verification in the study of psychol- 
ogy have come to achieve high prestige in some other societies, for example, 
in Japan, but not in all. 

That the relevance and appropriateness of the values and concepts of 
Westernized psychology for the interests and needs of developing nations 
should be questioned is not surprising. Similar queries gave rise to the processes 
by which modem Western psychotogy evolved, most of which derived from 
the revival of Greco-Roman conceptualizations during Medieval arwi early 
modem times. But there were other civilizations that also showed a high 
standard of inventiveness. For example, during a period of several centuries 
B.C., the search for an understanding of human behavior In India and other 
areas under its influence led to the development of a psychological system of a 
nature quite different from that of the Greco-Rdman renaissance. This system, 
focused on the basic psychophysical nature of emotion, memory, perception, 
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and thinking, and it was concerned with applying its general principles for 
practical purposes (Murphy and Kovach, 1972). Such different systems of 
psychology were the products of social interests of the times and influenced the 
nature of cultural traditions that continue to affect the direction in which 
psychology is evolving. 

Those who wish to understand changes in psychology occunring during any 
particular period require familiarity with the background from which these 
developments emerged. Similarly, one must look at social and cultural develop- 
ments in order to anticipate directions in which further changes may be 
expected. Herman Ebbinghaus, one of the pioneers of modem experimental 
psychology, once commented that psychology has a long past but only a short 
history. The long past involved innovative efforts in several parts of the world. 
The history is very much in the making today and cannot but have significant 
influences on the scientific and professional career of students now electing 
psychology as their life's endeavor. 



Effects of Common Interests 
The diversities apparent in the emergence of psychology in various areas of 
the world suggest several related questions. What interests do psychologists 
have in common? Are cultural, regional, or national psychologies so different 
from each other as to have little, if any, overlapping objectives? Are they so 
mutually exclusive as to make familiarity with more than one not even 
v;orthwhile? Evidence that, indeed, there are interests in common comes from 
several sources, all of which involve communication across the boundaries of 
national psychologies. 

Exchanges of Persons 

Common interests bring together individuals from different countries. His- 
tories of modem psychology (e.g., Boring, 1950) record the attractions that 
Wundt's laboratory at Leipzig and other European centers of early development 
in modem psy^cholf jy had for scholars from abroad, who studied in them and 
took their knowledge back home. Analogous education and training fostered 
common interests both in the subject matter of psychology and in the methods 
by which the frontiers of that subject matter could be enlarged. As knowledge 
in psychology grew, new centers of excellence were recognized and in tum 
became involved in the exchange process. 

Much intemational communication in psychology still takes place on a 
pcrson-to-person basis. Opportunities for Individuals to take advantage of 
exchange programs have increased greatly during the past half century. Both 
governmental and private organizations have come to recognize that much is 
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to be gained from the exchange of infoimation about matters of common 
interest, as well as from the better intercultural urnierstanding that comes as a 
side effect of such exch2mgcs. Support for study abroad is now available from 
a number of different sources for the serious young schoku: with sufficient insight 
to appreciate tliat there is something of value to be gained from examining the 
same basic questions from the vantage point of more than one cultural setting. 

Intematlonaify Oriented Publications 

Further evidence that there are common interests among national 
psychologies is to be found in scientific and professional publications that 
provide media for psychologists from all nations to exchange ideas and infor- 
mation. Such communication is vital to the development of a systematic body 
of knowledge. It makes information public and provides opportunities for its 
verification by others, for its assimilation into the existing body of psychological 
knowledge, for stimulating further investigation, and for putting what is known 
to work toward some practical end. Unfortunately language differences place 
constraints on the extent to which common interests are served by this method. 
Despite the fact that English has become widely accepted as a universal 
language in science, lack of facility in other modem languages still imposes 
limitations on American students. Translations arc helpful, but they often lose 
many of the nuances of the original. Volumes like the Trilingual Psuchological 
Di<:tior)Qry produced by lUPsyS are helpful to those who wish to study an 
original work, but such dictionaries are of limited scope. 

An incident at the 1957 International Congress of Psychology in Brussels, 
which still is very clear in my memory, Illustrates the importance with which 
archival publications are viewed as a means of furthering common interests 
among national groups. As executive officer of APA, I was approached by A.R. 
Luria, representing the Society of Psychologists of the USSR, who requested 
an informal meeting with American representatives to discuss the exchange of 
publications. He expressed concern not about Soviet psychologists receiving 
American publications (which were translated by his government for those of 
his colleagues who could not read English), but about the fact that very few 
Soviet publications were available in translation for American consumption. Of 
obvious importance to Luria and his colleagues was the two-way exchange of 
information about matters of common interest. The Brussels exchange wai 
follcA^'ed 20 years later by an article in the American Psychologist comparing 
American and Soviet approaches to clinical neuropsychology, which 
demonstrated that Luria was, indeed, very serious about the exchange (Luria 
and Majovski, 1977). 
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International and Re0onal Meetings 

Without efficient means for communicating infomnation about matters of 
common interest there would **certainiy be unnecessary duplication of activities 
and research which the world community cannot afford and would slow down 
the application of science for the benefit of humanity'' (International Council of 
Scientific Unions, 1982). Realization of the validity of this point of view led 
psychologists to organize the first International Congress of Psychology in 1889 
in Paris, under the presidency of T A Ribot. Ninety-five years later, in 1984, 
the 23rd Congress was held in Acapulco, Mexico; in 1988 participants jour- 
neyed "down under" to meet in Sydney, Australia, for the first such meeting in 
Australia. The vears have seen an increasing interest in these special events, 
which biing together several thousand psychologists from all parts of the world 
to d'^uss scientific and professional matters of common concern. The interests 
of psychologists from many nations in applications of psychological knowledge 
a'ld methodology are the special focus of international congresses arranged by 
Oie International Association for Applied Psychology (lAAP). Other more 
limited meetings encourage the exchange of views about matters of common 
interest to psychologists within a geographical region (e.g., Inter- American), 
within a cultural area (e.g., Islamic), and within a language grouping (e.g., 
French-speaking) . 

Regional and International Assodotions 

Rapid development of psychology following the turn of the 20th century 
encouraged the formation of national societies to stimulate the internal growth 
of the discipline. But again, as with the other evidences of common transnational 
and cross-cultural interests just described, strong motives appeared that led 
beyond national boundaries to the establishment of regional and international 
associations. 

Most prominent among these associations is the lUPsyS, refenred to above. 
Founded at the Thirteenth International Congress of Psychology in Stockholm 
in 1951, the union is a federation of national psychological societies. Several 
indivic^ual-member associations are affiliated with lUPsyS., for example, the 
Intemcitional Association of Applied Psychology and the International Council 
of Psj;chologists (ICP). From its founding lUPsyS was designated as a non- 
governmental organization in consultative relations with UNESCO, its main 
channel of communication with that organization being through the social 
sciences department of UNESCO and now through the International Social 
Science Council. In 1982 the union was voted to full membership in the 
prestigious International Council of Scientific Unions, thus gaining recognition 
for the commitment modem psychology has always had to the biological as well 
as the social sciences. The main goals of lUPsyS include encouraging the 
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exchange of ideas and Information among psychologists in different countries; 
contributing to COTimunication through psychological documentation general- 
ly; aiding the exchange of scholars among the world's institutions; and support- 
ing international projects of special current interest to psychologists and to 
society. Students interested in lUPsyS and its activities can obtain infonnation 
from the union's Secretary-General, whose name and address can be found in 
the union's official publication, The International Journal of Psychology, 

Some Concluding Comments 
Understandably the attention of students in psychology is directed toward 
those activities that, in their judgement, have the highest probability of leading 
to a successful career in their chosen profession. But attention to psychology in 
its worid context can add a significant dimension to career planning at under- 
graduate and graduate levels. The history of psychology has shown that 
development of the discipline has been influenced by contributions from severed 
regions of the worid. Psychologists who are not aware of what is happening 
elsewhere than in their microcosm run the risk of being left behind as the 
discipline continues to change. Communication with colleagues from other 
countries also provides opportunities to be a part of — possibly to influence — 
that change. And, not to be forgotten, are the challenges, excitement, and 
pleasure that come from interactions with persons of other cultural backgrounds 
who are equally identified with the successes of f>sychology as a science and as 
a profession. 
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Can we seriously entertain the possibility of growing isolation in the light of 
the truly international character of our general scientific endeavor? Does not 
man's quest for understanding his world and himself stem from a common origin 
of shared needs and curiosities? Are not the objective methods and theories of 
science truly supranational, perhaps even supracultural? 

—Murphy and Kovach, 1972, p. 484 

It is a truism that the growth and expansion of American psychology has 
been phenomenal. At the same time, it appears that as American 
psychologists grew more conscious of their accomplishments, progress, and 
influence, their interest in psychology outside their country waned and 
communication between them and psychologists in other countries faltered. 
As a result, American psychologists were often unaware of Important new 
developments and achievements in other lands. Moreover, they were not 
aware of how their own achlcv. .ents and theories were perceived and 
judged by foreign psychologists. This article addresses Itself to these 
problems. 

The Foundation of American Psychologi; 
The roots of American scientific psychology were fonncd in Europe, par- 
ticulariy in Germany. Eariy experimental psychology, transplanted to the United 
States, was modeled after the psychology of Wllhelm Wundt and his Psychologi- 
cal Institute at Leipzig, and the majority of the American pioneers of psychology 
studied In Leipzig. In time, other European influences, especially British, were 
felt in America and were pervasive almost until World War I. 
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After World War I, less and less attention was paid to foreign literature as 
American psychologists produced their own. As American psychology ad- 
vanced, it placed greater emphasis on the objective, nonphilosophical, quan- 
titative, and practical aspects of psychology than did European psychology. 
The volume and significance of American contributions steadily grew, and 2is 
productivity in America eventually outdistanced that in other countries, the 
history of psychology weis actually being made in the United State , particularly 
after 1930. 

Nevertheless, in the tradition of William James, James Baldwin, James 
McKecn Cattell, and others who enriched American psychology by what they 
had learned in Europe, psychologists from the United States continued to visit 
European universities and maintain contacts with European psychology and 
philosophy — although with increasingly less intensity. R.M. Ogden, G.W. 
Allport, R.B. MacLeod, and many others studied in Europe and returned 
fertilized with new ideas that they subsequently implemented in America. 

It must be remembered that psychological statistics, intelligence testing, 
Pavlovian conditioning, psychoanalysis, Gestalt psychology, the Rorschach 
test, and many other theoretical approaches, methods, and tools came to 
America from Europe. The Influx of European psychologists in the 1930s 
(Jahoda, 1968; Mandler and Mandler, 1968) and during World War 11 had a 
powerful impact on the discipline in America by introducing American 
psychologists to new problems and tasks, as well as by initiating new directions 
of thought and activity. In 1972 Murphy and Kovach stated that "the major 
psychological ideas of today, as taught in American universities, ait ideas which 
arose in Europe between the time of Darwin and World War IT (p. 484). 

Isohtionism in American Psi/chologt; 

As American psychology acquired a dominant position in world psychology, 
it ceased to keep up with psychological advances in other countries and became 
increasingly isolated. American psychology became, in the words of Kahn 
(1%2), "vague,** "fragmented," "lacking goals,** and "suffering from inbreed- 
ing" (pp. 706-707). 

Brandt (1970) wrote that "American psychology disregards almost com- 
pletely research done in other countries and particularly in other languages** (p. 
1092). He also stated that "there is no English-language market for foreign 
research that does not fit into the American way of life. Many foreign language 
psychological publications containing research that conflicts with American 
psychology have never been translated into English even though they are so 
widely accepted outside English-language psychology that several editions 
have already been published** (pp. 1092-1093). The following ex2implc il- 
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lustrates Brandf s point A European psychdogist coming to the United States 
in 1944 was shocked that the name, research, and theories of Jean Plaget were 
practically unknown to American psychologists and psychotogy students, ex- 
cept to a few developmental psychologists. He was shocked because In Europe, 
long before 1939, Plaget was regarded as one of the most prominent 
psychologists, and his research commanded the attention of psychologists in 
every European country*. Eveiy psychology student knew and had to know 
Plaget A decade or so later in America, Plaget, inevitably, became widely 
known and his ideas influential. 

Foreign psychologists also criticize American psychologists for not knowing, 
not even caring to know, about their contributions and activities. In 1977 a 
prominent psychologist from Me)dco, Rogelio Dfaz-Guerrero, challenged the 
universality of the psychology of Canada and the United States. According to 
Dfaz-Guerrero (1977), none of the three "philosophico-political" forces of 
American psychology today — ^psychoanalysis, behaviorism, and humanistic 
psychology— "can lay claim to universality" (p. 934). He further stated 

ActueiUy, zdl three forces of Americein psychology appear overly satisfied with 
their basic tenets. As a result, 1 believe that the average Americeui psychobgist, 
in spite of having tlie greatest resources and possibly the highest levels of 
technical training, may be much more ethnocentric and parochial than others. 
Isolationism and the blindness of power may partially account for this (p. 935). 

Consequences of Isolationism 

American isolationism, whatever its cause, has resulted In ignorance of some 
important developments in other countries that could have enriched and 
fertilized American psychology at an earlier stage and would have opened new 
vistas, theoretical and practical. To illustrate this point, we can mention a few 
new areas of psychology, developed in other countries a long time ago, but 
noticed in America quite late. 

With respect to theoretical psychology, American psychologists in general 
were long unaware of the impact of dialectical psychology, a psychology in 
keeping with the doctrines of Marxism-Leninism, on several European 
countries, not merely on the communist ones. It was only in the 1970s, thanks 
to a handful of psychologists with a European background, that American 
psyc' .ologlsts learned about dialectical psychology (Rienel, 1976). There have 
been some noteworthy movements in West Germany, such as the Kritische 
Psi;chologie and the Frankfurt School, which have not been widely known by 
Americans. 

Among the applied fields let us mention, by way of illustration, three: clinical 
neuropsychology, defectology, and sports psychology. Clinical neuropsychol- 
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ogy had long been practiced In France, Italy, and especially Russia before it 
became popular here. Defectology, a well established emd successfully practiced 
specialty in Russia and Eastern Europe, was overiooked, and the term was not 
to be found in American psychological dictionaries (Sexton and Mislak, 1976). 
Similar to American psychology of the handicapped, defectology in Eastern 
Europe has a much broader scope. It is the borderland of clinical psychology 
and pedagogy, and it deals with children who have sensory, motor, speech 
emotional, and intellectual defects. There is a voluminous literature on this 
subject. Although sports psychology has been a lively area of research and 
practice in Europe for decades, it has caught the attention of America, where it 
is becoming popular, only relatively recently. 

The fact that American psychology has gained so much from European 
psychology "may be a telling argument," wrote Murphy and Kovach (1972), 

agednst allowing young psychologists to become too provincial. If the cuncnt 
European psychology becomes for Americans so remote that It Is not even 
worthwhile to get acquainted with it, we shall have succeeded in creating an 
insular psychology, the applications of which even within our own provincial 
boundaries will have had an insufficient human "working through," an 
Insufficient systematic testing before the general bar of science, and of 
civilization. And we shall be fortunate indeed if we can still hear the International 
and intercultural voices as the din of our own chorus continues in Its confident 
intensity (p. 484). 

Concluding his review of American and European psychology, Berlyn^i, in 
1968, warned, **Most of the important advances in psychology of the next few 
decades will, it is safe to predict, grow out of American psychology. But many 
of these will take place outside the United States." (p. 452). 

In the last few years, we have seen among American psychologists a grcwlng 
awareness of the need for closer contacts with psychoksgy and psychologists in 
other countries. 

Toward Inismotiomlism 
It is obvious from the preceding comments that considerable consciousness 
raising is derr.:4ndi,u if American psychologists are to develop a world view of 
their science and profession. This broadening experience should Include ex- 
posure to the research of foreign psychologists through literature and, possibly, 
through International meetings, travel, exchange programs, and cooperative 
research. The contribution each of these can make to widening knowledge of 
psychology in other countries is substantial; however, to be effective the process 
must begin with undergraduate training through direct exposure to, and contact 
with, psychology abroad. It must involve the education of both teacheis and 
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students if American psychologists eire to extricate themselves from the pix>vin- 
cial rut into which they have fallen. It Is the teacher's responsibility to familiarize 
students with non-North American psychology, which can be incorporated very 
well into practically evcty course in the psychology cuniculum (Russell, in this 
volume). It is especially appropriate in the history of psychology, systems of 
psychology, and cross-cultural psychology courses and in seminars on inter- 
national psychology. 

Literature 

Literature Is a primary resource for both students and teachers. Inspection 
of post-World War 11 volumes of Psychological Abstracts reveals abundant 
psychological literature, books and articles, of many countries. Recently, for 
example, in Europe a highly significant IS-volumc multiedited work was 
published. Die Psychologie des 20, Jahrhunderts [Psychology of the 20th 
Cen.turvl, (Strube, 1976-1980). North American students and psychologists 
cannot afford to ignore this massive compendium of psychological scholarship, 
or any literature of this type. 

Ideally, reading assignments from foreign literature should be made in 
traditional courses. Regrettably, students and faculty with foreign language 
expertise are rare in American colleges today, and they threaten to become rarer 
because of the declining interest in foreign language study among American 
students. Students might well heed the admonition of Otto Wineberg: "If there 
isone piece of advice I feel capable of giving to young psychologists, particularly 
if they want to work abroad, it is that there Is no substitute for being able to talk 
to people^ (cited in Lindzey, 1974. p. 177). He also quotes Wallace Lambert 
of McGill, who says that "people are successf-rl in learning foreign languages 
when they are interested in the human beings and the cultures involved, not 
usually because they have a gift for languages" (cited In Lindzey, 1974, p. 177). 

The Europeans have learned this lesson well, perhaps too well. The use of 
English as the principal language of intemational communication in psychology 
has generated lively debates in Europe, for example, in Germany between 
Traxel (1975, 1979) and Uenert (1977). Smith (1981) reviewed this particular 
debate and took the position that "a one language psychology may have more 
disadvantages than advantages for an intemational psychology (Smith, 1983, 
p. 123). However, psychologists in many countries, some of whk:h have 
little-known languages, have been eager to have access, as useis and con- 
tributors, to the largest body of psychological literature, and they frequently 
choose to use English to communicate their kleas and report their research 
findings, often in American journals (Eysenck, 1980). 
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Those studenis who have foreign language expertise should be encouraged 
to read original sources. Unfortunately, most of our college and university 
libraries subscribe to only a few foreign Journals. However, the knowledgeable 
and ingenious teaclier can come to the rescue. The teacher can cull articles from 
various foreign journals and loan these articles to students for their study. Thie 
article by Judith Tomey-Purta in this collection gWes a wealth of suggestions in 
this regard. In addition, there are several publications that provide up-to-date 
information for English-speaking readers of literature and cunrent trends in 
psychology in various non-English-speaking countries.^ In particular. The 
Psyc ologicQl Reader's Guide, published in the Netherlands, is an easy-to-scan 
bibliographic monthly that lists the contents of more than 200 journals in 
psychohjgy throughout the worid. 

Psychology teachers should familiarize themselves with foreign publications 
so that they can discuss research and theoretical psychology being developed 
abroad. They should also incorporate such material into the textbooks they 
write. North American f)sychology textbooks show a conspicuous lack of 
references to the psychology of other countries. Moreover, if teachers become 
more knowledgeable, they will be more effective role models for their students 
and help them develop a world view. In addition, they will be better prepared 
to confer with their non-American colleagues on the psychology of other 
countries. Most North American psychologists have discovered, to their embar- 
rassment, that foreign psychologists, no matter what their country, are familiar 
with American psychology and read American journals and books. The reverse 
Is rarely true. As Smith (1983) In his reply to Ardlla (1982) pointed out, 
"Psychologists In other lands have access to a wider literature because of the 
common multillnguallsm" (p. 123). He argued that It may not be the scientist 
publishing In French or Gennan who Is Isolated, but rather the English-only 
reader. Smlih suggested that "It might behoove educators of North American 
psychologists to once again take the doctoral foreign language examination 
seriously" (p. 123). 

Among the publications of particular usefulness teachers will find the 
following: {t\eIntemotionQl Review of Applied Pst^chologi; (lAAP quarterly); the 
Intemotional Psifchologist (ICP quarterly); the Revista Interamerlcana de 
Psicologia (SIP quarterly); and the Journal of Cross-Cultural Ps\;chologif 
(lACCP quarterly). The International Journal of Psi^chology, published by the 
International Union of Psychological Science, is also Important. Each Issue is 
devoted In large part to scientific and theoretical papers In all areas of psychol- 
ogy, with emphasis on topics where social or cultural context is Important An 
added feature In some Issues Is the "International Platfonn for Psychologists," 
which offers an opportunity to exchange views and opinions on psychology as 
an academic and applied profession. 
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Intematioml Meetings 

The importance of international meetings and congresses of psychology for 
exchange of infommation and ideas was recognized quite eariy in the history of 
the discipline. Convening an international congress of psychology was first 
suggested in 1881 but did not come about until 1889, in Paris. Since then 
numerous international meetings have been held in various countries, and large 
numbers of international societies of a specialized nature have been established. 
In recent years, as Bouvy, Wllpert, and de Wolff (1982) have pointed out, 
because of the explosion of international scientific congresses in terms of scale, 
frequency, and cost, the opportunity to communicate informally with seniors or 
peers is somewhat diminished, especially for junior scientists. 

Generally, however, attendance at most international meetings provides an 
opportunity to establish actual contact with non-American colleagues. It is 
important to note that international meetings and congresses often convene in 
the United States, so that, from time to time, even students on limited budgets 
can attend. It is the teacher's job to inform students about such meetings and 
to encourage them to attend. 

Among the international societies and associations to which many American 
psychologists belong and whose meetings they attend regularly are the follow- 
ing: the International Association of Applied Psychology (lAAP; founded 1920) ; 
the International Council of Psychologists (ICP; founded 1942); the Inter- 
american Society of Psychology (SIP; founded 1951); the International As- 
sociation for Cross-Cultural Psychology (lACCP; founded 1972); and Cheiron, 
the International Society for the History of Behavioral and Social Sciences 
(ISHOBSS; founded 1968). The most important international association is the 
International Union of Psychological Science (lUPsyS; founded 1951). A 
federation of 44 national member societies, lUPsyS sponsors international 
congresses every four years. 

A more complete listing of various specialized societies can be found in the 
Encyclopedia of Associations, In addition to the address, telephone numbers, 
and size of the organization, each description includes the scope and purpose 
of the organization and lists the location and date of annual conferences and 
the organization's publications. 

Travel and Study Exchange Programs 
Perhaps one of the most broadening experiences is traveling to foreign 
countries to visit psychologists and their institutions. Several programs facilitate 
travel, work, and study abroad. SHARE (Sharing Home and Round-the-world 
Experience) is a program designed to advance psychology by providing 
opportunities for members of various groups to make personal contacts, in the 
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course of international travel, with colleagues of similar psychological interests 
(Jacobson and Reinert, 1980). Psychologists from all over the world who are 
willing to host colleagues from other countries register with SHARE. Some 
I»ychologists offer office visits or tours of local facilities; others offer overnight 
home stays. 

Founded in 1975, SHARE is a joint project of psychological associations 
with members who have international interests, cosponsored by the Inter- 
national Council of Psychologists, the Interamerican Society of Psychology, the 
school-psychology and humanistic-psychology divisions of the American 
Psychological Association, the International School Psychology Association, the 
National Association of School Psychologists, and the International Association 
for Applied Psychology. As of 1983, more than 200 psychologists in 32 states 
or territories of the United States and in 28 other countries around the world 
were registered as interested in hosting psychologists from other countries. More 
detailed information about the SHARE program can be obtained by writing the 
Chair of the planning committee, Frances A. Mullen, 4014 Cody Road, Sher- 
man Oaks, CA 91403. 

The Fulbright program is perhaps the best known federal progrzim. The 
Fulbright Act of August 1946 authorized the financing of educational exchange 
for the purpose of enabling "the government of the United States to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the United States and the people 
of other countries'* (Council for International Exchange of Scholars, 1984, p. 
1). Under the Fulbright program, grants are made to U.S. citizens and nationals 
of other countries for university lecturing, advanced research, graduate study, 
and teaching in elementary and secondary schools. It is also possible In the 
terms of this program for United States colleges and universities to invite foreign 
scholars to lecture on their campuses to strengthen the international dimension 
of their programs. For those interested in applying, the available awards in the 
various disciplines by geographic area are published each year. Application 
details may be obtained from the Council for International Exchange of 
Scholars, 11 Dupont Circle, Suite 300, Washington, DC 20036. 

In a series of three articles in Teaching of Psi/chotogj;, Calhoun and his 
EissociatGs (Calhoun and Ijong, 1982; Calhoun, Selby, and MacFarlane, 1980; 
Calhoun, Toner, and Selby, 1980) discussed their experiences as well as specific 
problems of implement^aiion and their personal reactions to their dcpartment- 
by-dcpartment faculty exchange. They offered many valuable suggestions to 
those interested in developing a similar type of faculty exchange program. 

Students and teachers will also find The Learning Traveler Series and other 
publications of the Institute of International Education (HE) helpful. Based on 
an annual survey by the Institute, these books describe a multitude of study and 
travel opportunities. The directories present all the essential information re- 
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quired for enrolling in programs overseas: program dates, locations, and 
lengths; course descriptions, including prerequisites, credit, teaching methods, 
and language Instruction; housing; costs; scholarships; woric-study; and 
progrzim evaluation. Programs included are sponsored by U.S. colleges and 
universities, foreign institutions, and private U.S. and foreign organizations. 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) offers a variety of programs: 
cooperative research, joint seminars, regional seminars, and long-tcnn research 
visits. Considered visits, cooperative-research proposals are for a primarily 
domestic research project from which special benefits are expected to accrue. 
NSF defines as benefits sharing facilities of the research environment; joining 
complementary skills in experimentation or theoretical analysis; and combining 
the use of resources. Cooperative-research projects must be designed jointly 
and conducted collaboratively by scientists of the United States and the 
cooperating country. Joint seminars enable scientists in the United States and 
in cooperating countries to confer on areas of mutual interest. These conferen- 
ces may be on any scientific subject within the general purposes of the National 
Science Foundation's programs. Ordinarily the seminars convene In either 
country and Involve small groups of scientists. Such seminars facilitate the 
exchange of information and ideas, as well as foster increased cooperation. 

Regional seminars enable U.S. scientists to confer with colleagues from 
various countries on topics of particular regional Interest. They also provide for 
the mobilization of competence in a special research area from among several 
countries, particulariy when such mobilization promises mutual bencfite. Long- 
term research visits support research conducted primarily in a host laboratory 
or at a research site in a foreign country. Typically lasting four to twdve months, 
the visit is Intended to focus on a program of research conducted In collabora- 
tion with a scientist from the host country. 

Other efforts are slso being made. For example, the Institute of L.^emational 
Education (HE) operates a computer-based referral service, the Register for 
International Ser\^ in Education (RISE), designed to help developing 
countries locate educators (of both secondary and university levels), specialists, 
and researchers In various fields, including the health professions and the social 
sciences. RISE's dual purpose is to facilitate the use of U.S. higher education 
resources by educational systems of developing countries and to promote 
understanding of these countries among U.S. nationals. 

Condusion 

The value of knowing the state of psychology In other countries and the 
need to maintain close relations with colleagues abroad cannot be over- 
emphasized. There are many altematives for enlarging and medntaining such 
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contact, of which the Ideal outcome is a taily international psychology from 
which all countries would profit. It is particularly Important that psychologists 
in the United States and in other developed countries be especially sensitive to 
the scientific and professional concerns of the Third World and that they 
respond to them as well as they can (Glorgis and Hehns, 1978). 

Speculating about psychology in the year 2000— quite appropriate to our 
theme — Gardner Murphy wrote 

If psychologists mean quite seriously that man, as man, Is richly intertwined with 
his ecology. It follows that the psychobgy of tlie next two decades will depend 
cnomiously upon the discovery of new fonns of cross-culturzil, cross-nation2il 
communication. Indeed, it follows that unless there is very broad cross-national 
communication and action, there will be no humem race to investigate. It will not 
do for American psychology, now having about 92% of the world's 
psychological personnel and about 92% of Its published communications, to 
undertake a bland ond supposedly disinterested study of the rest of the world in 
order that the wise and productive science, which they represent, can convey 
appropriate knowledge to those struggling ak>ng in less enlightened paths of 
endeavor. The study of the human predicament can come from a human race 
familiar with the method of science, but a humein race speaking mzmy tongues, 
regarding many values, and hokling different convictions about the meaning of 
life sooner or later will have to consult all that is human (1969, p. 528). 

Note 

^English-language publications specializing in the presentation of research done in 
other countries include the International Journal of Psychology; Soviet Psycho/ogy, a 
quarterly Joumed of trzmslatiorw; the German Journal of Psychology, a quarterly of 
abstracts and revicv«/s; Psychologia, the International Journal of the Orient, Japanese 
Psychological Research; the Indian Journal of Psychology; and the Polish Psychological 
Bulletin. In addition, most foreign-language books and journals in psychok^gy publish 
abstracts in English, French, or German. 
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to Add an International Dimension to 
Undergraduate Courses in 
Developmental and Social Psychology 
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For centuries cross-cultural comparisons have contributed to attempts to 
understand human behavior (Herodotus being an often quoted early 
example). Specialized journals for publishing cross-cultural psychological 
studies have been in existence for less than 20 years, however. The founding 
of the Intematioml Journal of Psychology} took place in 1966. The first 
Annual Review article on culture and psychology was published only about 
10 years ago by Triandis, Malpass, and Davidson, although the Annual 
Review had previously devoted some attention to psychology in other 
countries (e.g., the 1964 edition had an article on psychology in the Soviet 
Union). In the past decade courses devoted to cross-cultural approaches to 
psychology have increased, although they are still offered in a relatively small 
percentage of departments. Attempting to stimulate cross-cultural awareness 
among undergraduates who are taking nonspecialized courses (introductory 
psychology, developmental psychology, social psychology) is even less 
common. Fostering this awareness through such courses requires an infusion 
approach— looking for places in the established course of study where a 
cross-cultural example is appropriate or where readings that illustrate 
psychological processes in other cultures can be used. 

Writing in 1980 in the Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychologic ^ com- 
memorate its tenth anniversary, M.H. Segall noted a readiness on the part of 
those who teach undergraduate psychology to foster global awareness by using 
international resources. Such teaching could, he felt, reduce students' cthno- 
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ccntrism about the field they were studying (and perhaps in their own lives as 
well) and help them deal more intelli^ntly with cultural relativism. 

Approach and Purposes of the Review 
Most undergraduate psychology syllabi are already crowded. Instructors are 
most likely to add materials to foster a cross-cultural perspective if they are made 
aware of international resources tliat can help meet the existing objectives of 
courses: readings useful for the preparation of lectures, for assignment to 
students, for in-class discussion or participation exercises, end for out-of-class 
assignments. This article will provide an annotated bibliography of such resour- 
ces, assuming that the instructor has already been convinced of the value of 
incorporating international materials. (Although films are also an excellent 
resource, because of space limitations they will not be reviewed.) 

Intemational or cross-cultural resources can serve several functions. They 
can illustrate the generality (or lack of generality) of psychological theories or 
laws. They can illustrate the presence or absence of ecological validity. They 
can help the student understand how social and cultural factors influence 
behavior and psychological development, factors that may be difficult to 
recognize in personal experience limited to one culture. They can highlight both 
universal and culturally relative aspects of human experience. Discussions of 
cross-cultural resources can sometimes illuminate a student's own stereotypes 
and ethnocentric biases. Experience with cross-cultural resources in psychology 
may make a student more sensitive when dealing with individuals from other 
cultural groups (either in a domestic context or during intemational travel). 
Some resources can infonn a student about global issues with psychological 
dimensions (e.g., immigrants' adjustment to new cultures or Individuals' 
problems in rapidly modernizing societies). 

In describing materials that may bring a cross-national or international 
dimension to undergraduate psychology, I will follow several principles: First, 
I will attempt to highlight up-to-date material. A basic resource summarizing 
materials through the late 1970s is the Handbook of Cross-Culturol Psi^chol- 
OQ};, edited by H. Triandls and a series of co-editors in the specialized fields 
covered by the six volumes— perspectives, methodology, basic processes, 
developmental psychology, social psychology, and psychopathology— and 
published in 1980 by Allyn and Bacon. Many of the chapters from these 
volumes will be cited, as it is a basic source. A single-volume Handbook of 
Cross-Cultural Human Development wos edited by R.H. Munroe, RL Munroe, 
and B.B. Whiting and published by Garland STPM Press in 1981. A three- 
volume Handbook of Intercultural Training was edited by D. Landis and R. 
Brislin and issued in 1983 by Pergamon Press. Because cross-cultural psychol- 
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ogy is such a rapidly developing area of study, the interested instructor is 
advised to take full advantage of new materials by using PsycSCAN or 
Psi;chological Abstracts, scanning new issues of periodicals such as iheJouma! 
of Cross-Cultural Psi;chology, and examining the chapters on topics such as 
cross-cultural psychology and psychology in other nations that appear in the 
AnnualReview ofPsi;chologi; (e.g., by Brislin in 1983). Many periodicals, such 
as the InlemationalJoumal of Psvchologi;, Jourr]al of Personaliti; and Social 
Psi;chologi;, Child Development, Developmental Psi/chology, Human 
Development, European Journal of Social Psi;chologi;, and Canadian Journal 
of Behavioural Science (to mention only some of the periodicals in English) 
carry articles written by non-American psychologists or including cross-cultural 
comparisons. This article will concentrate on books and selected chapters 
because they are more likely than journal articles to present the type of 
integrated perspective suitable for undei^duatc instruction. 

Second, I will attempt to balance Illustrations of cultural differences with a 
discussion of cultural universals. Cross-national studies (usually defined as 
involving countries that share a European tradition) will be examined, as will 
cross-cultural studies (focusing on more primitive cultures or on developing 
countries). 

Third, I will include exercises in which students can actively participate, 
questions that they can discuss, materials to which they can apply psychological 
theories or research, and sources of data that they can use in exploratory 
analysis. These principles will guide the selection of material to make the 
bibliography useful to an undergraduate psychology instructor. The researcher 
in this field would probably make a different selection. 

Techniques Useful across Subareas of Psychology 
Several resources will be noted as useful as the basis for a simulation or 
role-playing exercise. One structure for such a simulation is that six or seven 
students (usually members of a small advanced undergraduate class) each be 
assigned a chapter or an article written by a non-American psychologist. It is 
preferable if this article is a review rather than the report of a single study. Each 
student is assigned to play the role of the author as if he or she were In 
attendance at an international meeting where the paper is to be presented. Other 
students serve as discussants. The specific out-of-class assignment for presenters 
is first to find out basic information about the author's country (where it is, its 
level of economic development, and how it is governed) and then to abstract 
the article or chapter so that it can be presented in ten to fifteen minutes. At the 
beginning of the class session each individual is introduced as if he or she were 
the international psychologist, and each in turn presents a paper. Following the 
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presentations, the "delegates" are asked to address a series of questions 
concerning plans for future research conducted cooperatively. When using 
papers from developing countries, students may also find it useful to discuss the 
politics of research as well as the relative emphasis that should be placed on 
basic research and on the application of research to impnaving life situations. 
See, for example, the questions raised by D.P. Warwick writing on the politics 
and ethics of cross-cultural research in the first volume of Triandis and Henan 
(p. 380) . As in all role-playing exercises, it is important to discuss the experience 
with the students. A number of the coUections of chapters, which are described 
under the specific headings, are suitable as the basis for use in such a simulation 
A second general technique could be used in any of several areas within 
psychology. Students read journal articles reporting research conducted in the 
United States (either assigned by the instructor or found by themselves in an 
area of interest). The students then rewrite the articles as proposals for cross- 
cultural study. In one section of each proposal the students must give reasons 
the problem for study would be clarified by cross-national or cross-cultural 
study. 

Organization of the Bibliographic 
The major sections are devoted to resources useful in developmental 
psychology {many also appropriate for educational psychology) and resources 
useful in social/organizational psychology. Except for three books that are 
suggested as supplementary texts for student purchase, the sections describe 
materials that would be used in the library. 

This organization is not intended to exclude the possibility that some 
instructors may wish to concentrate on theories, research, and practice of 
psychology in some particular region of the world (a kind of "area studies 
approach" to cross-national psychology). Such an approach would require the 
use of resources from other disciplines, such as anthropology and comparative 
political studies. The foUowing resources in psychology might be useful in such 
an approach. Psychologi; around the World, a book edited by V Sexton and 
H. Mislak and published by Brooks/Cole in 1976, describes the status of 
FKychology in 40 countries on six continents. PsDchology in Africa, a book by 
M. Wbber published by the International African Institute (London) in 1975 
Includes sections on research in developmental, cognitive, and perceptual 
proc^. Descriptions of psychology and cunrent research in Japan can be 
found in the 1966 and 1972 Annua//?cuieu; ofPsi,chologi> and in ihe American 
Psychologist for November 1977, as weU as in Japanese psychology journals 
avaUab^ in English. Descriptions of psychology in Latin America can be found 
in the 1982 Annual Review of Psychology and in a wider literature available to 
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those who read Spanish. Discussions of Eastern European psychology are in 
various sources Including the somewhat dated 1964 Annual Review chapter 
on the Soviet Union; the 1980 Annual Review chapter on the Gemian 
Democratic Republic; SoufetDeue/opmenta/Psycho/ogy; An Antho/o-.^y, edited 
by M. Cole and published in 1977 by M.E. Sharpe (White Plains); as well as 
translations of the works of Luria and Vygotsky. Studies of psychology that 
take advantage of the cultural variety and collective living anrangements in Israel 
include the chapter by C.W. Greenbaum and S. Kugelmass in Studies in 
Cross-cultural Psycholog]; (Vol. 2) edited by N. Warren and published by 
Academic Press in 1980. 

Resources Useful in Developmental Psychologi; 
Supplementary Text for Courses in Developmental or Educational 
Psi^chologi; 

Wagner, and Stevenson, H.W. (1982). Cultural perspectives on child 
development. San Francisco: W.H. Freeman. 

This paperback text, consisting of 20 chapters of 20-^ pages each, 
primarily by North American psychologists, would be an excellent supplemen- 
tary text in a child psychology course. Each chapter could be keyed to a chapter 
of a developmental text. The book not only provides material for judging the 
universality of developmental processes but also gives an international context 
for assessing the influence of culture on development and for placing research 
findings from Western cultures in perspective. Most of the chapters include 
details about research In more than one non-Western culture (Latin American 
and African countries are especially well represented). The book is not a dry 
recitation of methods and findings of cross-cultural research; it transmits a sense 
of excitement by including several challenges to previous research (especially 
Jahoda and McGurk's chapter on the perception of depth in two-dimensional 
pictures) . Super and Harkness's chapter on affect in infancy and eariy childhood 
is an excellent starting point for discussion of unlversals in the mother-child 
interaction. The chapter by Ciborowski and Price-Williams on animistic cog- 
nitions provides some examples of interviews that undergraduate students 
could replicate with children in their own communities. The chapters on 
infonnal and fornial education and its Influence on cognitive development (by 
Greenfield and Lave and by Stevenson, respectively) not only summarize 
Important recent cross-cultural research but also provide a starting point for 
students to consider how infonnal education and fomnal education serve 
separate and complementary functions in their own society and in other 
societies at various levels of development. The Pope chapter, which raises the 
Issue of the universality of Kohlberg's stages of moral development, could also 
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be used to discuss problems with the notion that a higher stage of moral 
development is necessarily better. The book also contains excellent chapters 
on cognition, nutrition, Piagetian approaches, and personality development. 

This book will serve many of the same functions as Cross-Cultural Child 
Development by E.L. Werner, which recently went out of print. Werner's text, 
however, included a chapter on peer-peer relations and another on problems 
of parent-<:h ild relations in modernizing societies that are not as well represented 
in the Wagner and Stevenson volume. 

Placing Cross-Cultural Research in Context 

Bronfenbrenner, U. (1979). The ecologi; of human development. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard UP. 

This book provides a framework for analyzing the ways in which different 
levels of a social and cultural system have an effect on human development. 
Students who can judge the presence or absence of ecological validity in 
laboratory studies conducted in the United States can more easily understand 
why cross-cultural studies of psychological processes are important. The book 
can provide an important bridge between laboratory and field studies. Several 
of the chapters use cross-cultural examples to illustrate the importance of the 
exosystem and the maciosystem to the understanding of human behavior. 
Students can be asked to think of other examples . The article by Bronfenbrenner 
in ihe American Psychologist ( 1977, 32, 513-^1) contains many of the same 
ideas and may be more accessible to undergraduates. 

The Study of Infancy 

Kay, M.A., ed. (1982). Anthropology of human birth. Philadelphia: F.A Davis. 

Leidennan, P.H., Tulkin, S.R., and Rosenfeld, A. (Ed.). (1977). Culture and 
infancy: Variations in the human experience. New York: Academic Press. 

Super, CM. (1980). Cross-cultural research on infancy. In H.C. Triandis and 
A Heron, ed., Handbook of cross-cultural psychology: Vol. 4. Developmen- 
tal psychology (pp. 17-54). Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

Super, CM., and Harkness, S. (1982). The infant's niche in rural Kenya and 
metropolitan America. In L. Adier, ed.. Cross-cultural research at issue (pp. 
47-55). New York: Academic Press. 

Cultural variations in infant behavior and parent-infant relations are well 
summarized here. Students can give reports on the birth event and on early 
infancy from material to be found in Kay's book on Benin, China (both Taiwan 
and the People's Republic), Egypt, India, Ireland, Japan, Malaya, Indians in 
Mexico, Nigeria, St. Kitts, and various American subcultures. They can make 
reports based on descriptive material and research summarized in chapters in 
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Leiderman et al/s book concerning Infancy in Botswana, urban Great Britain, 
Guatemala, Israel, Kenya, Mexico, Uganda, and Zambia. These reports could 
also be used as the basis of a simulation of an international meeting described 
previously. In discussing such reports it is important to draw attention to both 
the similarities and the differences of experiences of mothers and infants in these 
cultures, lest the students remember only the exotic nature of some of the details 
of birtli rituals. 

The Universality ofPioget's Theory 

Dasen, P.R., ed. (1977). Piagetian psychologi;: Cross-cultural cor\tributions. 
New York: Gardner Press (Wiley). 

Dasen, P.R. (1982). Cross-cultural aspects of Piaget's theory: The competence- 
performance model. In L.L. Adler, ed., Cross^ltural research at issue (pp. 
163-170). New York: Academic Press. 

Dasen, P.R., and Heron, A. (1980). Cross-cultural tests of Piaget^s theory. In 
Triandis and Heron, Har]dbooK Vo/. 4. (pp.295^2). 

Edwards, CP. (1981). The comparative study of the development of moral 
reasoning and judgment. In R.H. Munroe, R.L. Munroe, and B.B. Whiting, 
ed., Har]dbooko}aoss-culturalhumar] developmer]t (pp. 501-^530). New 
York: Garland STPM Press. 

Greenfield, P. (1976). Cross-cultural research and Piagetian theory. In K Riegel 
and J.A. Meacham, ed.. The developirig ir]dividual in a char]gir\g world. 
Hague: Mouton. 

Discussing ways of giving an international dimension to the presentation of 
Piaget's theory may appear to have a certain irony, because the major theoreti- 
cal works have their basis in the study of Swiss children and have been written 
in French. Dasen, who is at the University of Geneva, has written several 
chapters in English examining research testing Piaget's theory cross-culturally 
and has edited a major collection of these studies. The set of resources listed 
above could provide most of the material for one or two undergraduate class 
sessions to examine evidence for the universality of Piaget's theory. The 
following subtopics are suggested for summarizing cross-cultural research 
regarding the issue of universality: (a) the sensorimotor stage; ^b) conservation; 
(c) kinship concepts; (d) concrete operational functioning in adults; (e) fonnal 
operations; (0 the role of schooling and of ecocultural demands in cognitive 
development in the Piagetian model; (g) training cross-nationally; and (h) the 
special importance of the compctence-perfonnance distinction in studies of the 
theory's application. Basic information on all these topics is available in the 
listed resources; students should be encouraged, however, to consult abstracts 
and journals for original research reports. 
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The Stud^ of Child-Parent and Child-Peer Relations 

Lambert, W„ Haoncrs, J., and Smith, N. (1979). Child rearing values: A 

cross-national stucfy. New Yorii: Pracger. 
Rohncr, R.P. (1975). They love me, they love me not New Haven, Conn.: 

HRAF Press. 

Tapp, J. (1980). Studying personality development. In Triandis and Heron, 
Handbook. Vol. 4. (pp, 343-424). 

The Tapp chapter, an introduction to and an overview of studies of 
peisonality development and chUd-rearing correlates cross-culturally, also 
presents a framework for analysis. Tapp includes inndepth studies of a single 
culture, some of which would fit under the almost abandoned "national 
character" model, and comparisons of another culture with the United States 
(such as that of the USSR by Bronfenbrenner in Two Worlds of Childhood, 
published by Russell Sage in 1970, and of England by Barker and Schoggens 
in Qualities of Community; Life, published by Jossey-Bass in 1973). 

The books listed above summarize extensive data collections involving 
parents (primarily mothers) in several different societies, and they could be used 
in many ways in an undergraduate course. The Rohner book presents data 
from the Human Relations Area FUes (101 cultures) to examine the universality 
of effects of parental rejection on children. Lambert, Hamers. and Smith report 
a collection of data on chUd-rearing values from working- and middle-class 
parents in 17 cultural groups. Students can develop their own hypotheses about 
parent socialization and child behavior and can test out those hypotheses using 
the data tables in the book or (when such tables are not available) suggest what 
additional measures or analysis would be necessary. Students could also 
administer in their own community the instruments used by Lambert, Hamers, 
and Smith and speculate about the sources of the differences they observe. 

Morsbach, H. (1980). Major psychological factors influencing Japanese inter- 
personal relations. In N. Wanren, ed., Studies in cross-cultural ps\;chology. 
Vol. 2, (pp. 317-342). London: Academic Press, 

This is one of several possible sources to illustrate recent attempts to account 
for personality characteristics that appear typical of a culture by using a 
combination of observations of mother-child interaction and other socialization 
factors. I have listed this chapter because of widespread cunrent interest in 
Japan. One could also find books in most libraries with titles beginning "Child 
Rearing in ..." as the basis for student reports. 
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Seymour, S. (1981). Cooperation and competition. In RH. Munroe, RL. 
Munroe, and B.B. Whiting, ed., Handbook of cross-cultural human 
development (pp. 717-738). New York: Garland STPM Press. 

Sutton-Smith, B., and Roberts, J.M. (1980). Play, games, and sports. In Triandis 
and Heron, Handbook, Vol. 4. (pp.425-471). 

The area of children's play and peer relations is of special interest to 
undergraduate students. Play behavior is also easy to observe. One can give 
undergraduates brief training In time-sampled or event-sampled observations 
and instmct them to find a public setting in which to observe children in 
leisure-time activity (a video arcade, a swimming pool or beach, a carnival with 
games of skill, a shopping center, a playground, or a museum). Using the 
references suggested in the two listed chapters, as weU as finding others available 
by scanning abstracts or recent journals, the student could draw up a fonnat 
for observing children that could be suitable for use both in the local public 
setting chosen and in another culture (or cultures). After completing the obser- 
vation in his or her own community, the student reports on that observation 
and then suggests what would be expected if the observation had been 
conducted in a different cultural context. It is probably easiest, if the behaviors 
chosen for obsen/ation are some that would be expected to differ in another 
cultural context. For example, if the setting were a competitive game, the student 
might hypothesize that cooperative behavior would be more common in some 
other cultures. If the setting were one in which adults anci children were 
participating in activities together, the student might hypjthesize that there 
would be different kinds of interactions in another country. (Some recent 
descriptive material on childhood in the Soviet Union or in the People's 
Republic of China could also be used in making these comparisons.) 

The Studi; of Adolescent Development 

Kandel, D.E., and Lesser, G.S. (1972). Youth in two worlds: United States and 

Denmark. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
TaUman, I., Marotz-Baden, R., and Pindas, P. (1983). Adolescent socialization 

in cross-cultural perspective. New York: Academic Press. 
Young, H.B., and Ferguson, L.R (1981). Puberty to manhood in /ta/y and 

America. New York: Academic Press. 

Although there has been considerable recent interest in adolescent develop- 
ment (indexed by publications such as the Handbook of Adolescent PsychoK 
ogy), the work has paid little attention to cross-cultural study. That situation is 
ironic because so many aspects of adolescent development seem to be in- 
fluenced by cultural factors. The three listed volumes each represent a com- 
parison of adolescents in another culture with those in the United States. 
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The Kandd and Lesser volume is written at a level suitable for under- 
graduates, and either the book or an article reference in it that reports part of 
the study might be assigned as a supplenientary reading. Based on a study of 
14-to-18-year-olds in Denmark and the United States, it is an excellent context- 
setter for discussion of adolescent development. The authors conclude that 
Danish families are more democratic and Danish parents set fewer rules than 
feimllies in the United States. An instructor could stimulate an interesting 
discussion of that finding and of other findings about relations with friends and 
attitudes toward secondary schooling. 

The Young and Ferguson volume could also be used as a supplement, but 
it relies somewhat more on psychological tests with which undergrad-iates may 
be unfamiliar and on tables that may be difficult for some students to interpret. 
Students from some ethnic backgrounds will find the volume intriguing because 
the adolescents studied currently live in Boston, Rome, or Palermo, but all their 
greindparents had been residents of Southern Italy. 

The volume by Teillman and his collaborators contains the most extensive 
theoretical framework and is the most useful for helping students understand 
the dilemmas of modemizing societies. Data were collected from 11 -to- 15-year- 
olds in Mexico and the United States using a simulation played by both parents 
and children regarding life plans. Some classes will try to replicate the simula- 
tion; others will be interested in further exploratory analysis of the many detailed 
tables; still others will want to discuss the authors' conclusion that U.S. parents 
are stimulating narcissism and self-indulgence among tlieir children, whereas 
Mexican parents are overly concerned with helping their children better them- 
selves using material goods as the index of success. 

Massey, J A (1976). Youth and politics in Japan. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books. 

Tomey, J.V., Oppenheim, AN., and Famen, R.F. (1975). Civic education in 
ten countries: An empirical study. New York: Wiley. 

These volumes report studies of the political socialization of young people. 
The first is an in-depth study of attitudes toward government and democracy 
in Japan. The second describes research on the knowledge and attitudes 
conceming politics (including support for civil liberties and for women*s rights) 
among 14- and 17-year-oIds in Western European countries and the United 
States. Both could provide material for lectures or special reports. Political 
values, especially cross-national differences in the meaning of democracy and 
related political institutions, are a topic of considerable interest to under- 
graduates. 
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A Collection of Chapters by Non-American Psychologists Summarizing 
Developmental Research in Other Nations 

Hartup, W., Ahammer, I.M., and Pick, H.L, ed. 1982). Review of child 
development research. Vol. 6. Chicago: U of Chicago P. 

This recent and excellent collection of 20 chapters includes the work of 
psychologists in ten nations (primarily from Eastern and Western Europe). It 
presents many resources for lecture preparation for courses in child psychology, 
for research for papers by juniors or seniors, and for the simulation exercise 
described. 

The chapters written by Eastern Europeans are of special interest. Lisina, a 
Soviet, describes research in which the child's "need for interaction with adults" 
and "need for interaction with peers" are described as the only routes toward 
propjcr self-concept development. Students' attention can be drawn to the way 
in which the design and interpretation of research may be shaped by the political 
and educational ideology of the country in which it Is conducted. Students can 
also consider the way American researchers design and interpret their work 
based on a more individualistic perspective. Linhart, a Czech, describes Eastern 
European approaches to the si. dy of self-regulation and refers to Lenin in 
describing "developmental dialectics" in which "learning plays the role of a 
formative process which *runs ahead of mental development,* being oriented 
to changes in ... society" (p. 496). Venger, a Soviet, elaborates on the role of 
education and training in organizing and directing the activity of children and 
forming their abilities in a purposeful way. Less stress is placed on waiting for 
ontogenetic development to make a child ready for leaming, and training that 
shapes cognitive growth Is emphasized. These chapters could provide a stimulus 
for comparing the assumptions in other theories, such as r*iaget*s, concerning 
the role of training versus the role of development. (These chapters would be 
as useful in an educational psychology course as in a developmental psychology 
course.) 

This volume is not limited to the Eastern European perspective, however. 
Two French psychologists, Mounoud and Hauert, review works from several 
French-speaking countries. They compare Piaget's theory with that of Wallon 
(who also wrote in French during the 1940s on the subject of infant intelligence) . 
From their own laboratory they include recent work concerning the role of 
posture, muscle tone, and prehension patterns in early infant development, and 
they focus on the importance of proprioceptive and olfactory cues provided by 
the individual caring for the child. The chapter is relatively abstract in its 
theoretical discussion, but it presents a way of integrating some of the material 
on motor and perceptual development currently found in undergraduate 
developmental texts with theory about intellectual development during infancy. 
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A chapter by Serpcll reviews recent studies of perceptual development and 
intelligence in developing countries. In an undergraduate developn'^rrtal 
psychology course this chapter could be a starting point to question 'he 
existence of a universally applicable definition of Intelligence; whether he 
observation of self-managed activities by natives might be mors useful than 
standardized tests of intelligence; and the effects on intellectual development of 
play or work (in contrast to school) experience. 

Three chapters in the Hartup volume are by berman authors and summarize 
work on achievement motivation, cognitive development, and the effects of 
schooling. Heckhausen's chapter could introduce a discussion of the meaning 
of achievement motivation in Western Cultures from early in life and the ways 
school experience changes that motivation. The chapter by Trudcwind ex- 
amines the ecology of achievement behavior, including measures of home and 
school environment. Included in the Weinert and Treiber chapter are summaries 
of the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(lEA) studies of achievement conducted in 22 countries. Equally appropriate 
to an educational or developmental psychology course for relatively advanced 
undergraduates, these chapters could serve as the impetus for considering the 
impact on school achievement of multiple influences, which may be more 
obvious when students view nations other than their own. 

The Study of Aging 

Cowgill, D.O., and Holmes, L.S., ed. (1972). Aging and modernization. New 

York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
Finley, G.E. (1982). Modernization and aging. In T.M. Field, A Huston, H.C. 

Quay, L. Troll, and G.E. Finley, ed., Review of human development (pp. 

511-523). New York: Wiley. 
Fry, C, ed. (1980). Aging in culture and society. New York: Praeger. 
Lyell, R. (1980). Middle age, old age: Short stories, poems, plays and essays 

on aging. New York: Harcourt. 
Myerhoff, B.G., and Simic, A. (1978). Life's career— aging: Cultural variations 

on growing old. Beverly Hills: Sage. 

Today's undergraduate has grown up in a youth-oriented culture that values 
self-reliance and progress. Promoting an examination of these values, an 
Introduction to cross-cultureil studies on aging might stress universalities and 
differences in treatment of and expectations for older people, followed by 
reports organized by theme or country. The books listed above provide useful 
introductory material along with a wide range of descriptive chapters on aging 
in countries as diverse as Colombia, Ethiopia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, 
Norway, Tanzania, the USSR, and Yugoslavia. The Myerhoff and Simic book 
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also includes some comparisons involving American ethnic groups — Polish- 
Americans compared with Poles living in Poland. Topics that can be addressed 
using these materials include (a) relation between the elderly and their famUies; 
(b) the role of traditions and rituals in shaping the lives of the eldcriy; (c) 
characteristics of groups and communities b which the elderiy live; (d) value 
differences between youth and the elderly, for ex2imple, dependency; and (e) 
the ways in which the process of modernization influences life for the elderiy. 
Although these books of readings (primarily by anthropologists) arc excellent 
sources, students should also be directed to related articles in psychology 
journals. 

The Lyell collection of short fiction has several pieces that depict aging in 
other societies— China, India, Israel, Japan, and Russia. The following novels 
also portray the experience of the elderiy in other cultures: Kawabata, Sound 
of the Mountain (Japan); Achcbe, Arrow of God (Nigeria); Qavcl, Fruits of 
Winter (France). 

The Studi; of Polio; as It Influences Children and Families 

Kammennan, S.B., and Kahn, A J., ed. (1978). Famili; poliq;: Government and 
families in fourteen countries. New York: Columbia UP. 

Many instructors include the study of government policy as it influences 
children and families as part of courses in developmental psychology. This 
volume, which reviews policy in Eastern and Western European countries, is 
an excellent means to add a comparative dimension to such study. The 
individual chapters provide material for student reports and for discussion of 
the values that undcriie U.S. policy. 

Resources Useful in Social and Organizational Psi^chologi; 

Supplementary Text for Courses in Social Psychologi; 
Scgall, M.H. (1979). Cross-cultural psychologt;: Human behavior in global 
perspective. Monterey, Cal.: Brooks/Cole. 

This hardbound text (approximately 250 pages) could easily be keyed to 
most textbooks in social psychology. Six of the eight chapters deal with topics 
in such courses: e.g., cultural differences in motives, beliefs, and values; change 
and modernization; and out-group values and stereotypes. The author has 
included exercises for student participation and has reviewed an extensive 
amount of research. 
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Differing Orientations to the Study of Social Psycholog}; in Other Nations 
Moscovici, S. (1972). Society and theory in socld psychology. In J. Israel and 

H, Tajfel, ed., The context of sodal psycholog}; (pp. 17-68). London: 

Academic Press. 

Strickland, LH. (1979). Soviet and Western perspectives in sodal psi^cholog};. 

Oxford: Pergamon Press. 
Tajfcl, H. ( 1981 ) . Human groups and social categories. Cambridge: Cambridge 

UP. 

The contrast of North American social psychology with Western European 
(Moscovici and Tajfel) and Eastern European approaches (Strickland) is high- 
lighted in these volumes. The argument made by Moscovici and Tajfel (and by 
many other Europeans)— that American social psychology is not "social" at all 
because it retreats to explanations at the individual level — is not one that the 
average undergraduate is likely to understand. Because many undergraduates 
define social psychology as "what is included in a text with that title," their 
instructors must place the subject in a broader context. One part of that context 
is the view of critical theorists who criticize the px^sitivistic research tradition for 
its blindness to the effects of political ideology. These theorists stress that 
research about social facts is unlike research about physical facts because its 
results can be used to protect the interests of those holding economic and 
political power. 

Moscovici describes U.S. research as the "social psychology of the nice 
person"" and cautions European psychologists against adopting social psychol- 
ogy as defined in the United States because it has concentrated on problems 
that may not correspond with social problems in Europe. Tajfel presents similar 
arguments that social psychology should deal with the relation between the 
individual and society. When, for example, docs interindividual behavior 
become intergroup behavior? In other words, when does a negative relation 
between a white individual and a black individual become an issue of negative 
group relations. The instructor who has an able class interested in such issues 
will find a wealth of materials, especially by British, French, and German social 
psychologists. 

A set of positions that may be even more difficult for undergraduates to 
understand is the exemplification of Marxist thinking in Soviet social psychol- 
ogy. The Strickland book contains papers primarily by Russians and by 
Canadians and includes a fascinating description of the approach taken in 
teaching social psychology in the USSR. Unfortunately, the Russian papers are 
very short. 
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Universality in Social Stmcture and Morality in Their Influence 
on Social Problems 

Naroll, R. (1983). The moral order: An introduction to the human situation, 
Beverly Hills, Cal.: Sage. 

An anthropologist, Naroll presents data from a worldwide set of cultures 
relating to understanding universal components of a moral and social order. In 
particular he is concerned with the effects of "moralnets" or strong social 
networks often found in societies with extended family structure. He presents 
data demonstrating that the existence of moralnets is related to lesser incidence 
or severity of ten social problems, including sex discrimination, child abuse, and 
alcoholism. An instructor can present his method and ask students to explore, 
from a psychological point of view, the specific social problems Naroll discusses. 
The entire volume can supplement a text on social problems, and individual 
sections can be used for specific topics in social or developmental psychology. 

Cross-Cultural Differences in Values 

Wineberg, O., Zavalloni, M., Louis-Guerin, C, and BenBrika, J. (1979). 
Students, values, and politics: A cross-cultural comparison. New York: 
Macmillan. 

Mann, L. ( 1980) . Cross-cultural studies of small groups. In H. Triandis and R. W. 
Brislin, ed.. Handbook of cross-cultural psi^chology: Vol. 5. Social ps\;chol- 
ogy (pp. 155-209). Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

Osgood, C.E., May, W.H., and Miron, M.S. (1975). Cross-cultural universals 
of affective meaning. Urbana: U of Illinois P. 

Stewart, E.C. (1979). American assumptions and values. In E.G. Smith and L.F. 
Luce, ed.. Toward internationalism: Readings in cross-cultural communica- 
tion. Rowley, Mass.: Newbury House. 

Triandis, H. (1972). The anal\;sis of subjective culture. New York: Wiley. 

Zavalloni, M. (1980). Values. In Triandis and Brislin (Ed.), Handbook. Vol 5. 
(pp.73- 120). 

Much of the content in undergraduate social psychology courses deals with 
values and attitudes. The Zavalloni chapter includes a detailed discussion of 
Wuckhohn's work on values in other cultures. The chapter by Mann raises the 
issues of cross-cultural differences in group conformity as well as of competition 
and cooperation in small groups. The Stewart chapter describes some of the 
commonly ascribed aspects of the U.S. value system, which can be compared 
with other value systems; the Smith and Luce book has additional chapters with 
some useful material on other nations. This material can be used to view in a 
comparative framework the role of individualism, competition, faith in social 
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and techniceil progress, equality, respect for education, religious faith, and so 
on in the United States. 

The book by Wineberg and his collaborators is an excellent source for 
students to use in exploring the findings of a cross-national data collection (the 
book has extensive presentations of data) and even in replicating some of the 
research (they can use the questionnaire in the book) . Data were collected from 
approximately 10,000 university students in 11 countries (both Western 
European and developing societies) . A variety of topics were included : domestic 
political orientations, views of the ideal society, nationalism, career and life 
goals, perceptions of university education, the role of women, protest move- 
ments, morality, and religion. The books discussed in the previous section on 
adolescent development also have materieil related to these topics. 

The Osgood and Triandls books include extensive reports from a large study 
of subjective culture (e.g., values, beliefs, attitudes, and roles) conducted in 25 
countries (including Eastem and Western European, Asian, Middle Eastern, 
and Latin American countries). Both books have extensive material in tabular 
form available for student reports. The Triandis book makes some interesting 
cross-cultural comparisons of emotioned experience (e.g., anger, courage, and 
freedom) that could serve as the basis for student discussion. 

The comparative study of values using these resources could lead into a 
study of ways of improving intercultural communication, a topic to which 
psychologists have devoted extensive attention. 

Supplementary Text for Courses in Soda! Psychology Deoling with Cross- 
Cultural Differences and Intercultural Communtcotion 
Samovar, L.A., and Porter, RE., ed. (1982). Intercultural communication: A 
reader 3rd ed. Belmont, Cal.: Wadsworth. 

This paperback selection of short readings from the fields of cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, sociology, and communication theory covers 
various topics: subject culture viewed as a matter of shared perception; sex roles 
in the Middle East; Japanese social experience; American nondominant cul- 
tures; verbal and nonvertxil interaction; and ways of improving intercultural 
communication. Each section is followed by a brief annotated bibliography, 
suggested additional readings, and discussion qucstiorw (some of which are 
general and others quite specific). The book would be useful as a supplement 
in courses in social psychology or in courses targeted on intercultural issues. 
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Intercultural Communlcadon and Trc^ning 

Brislin, R.W. (1979). Orientation programs for cross-cultural preparation. In 
A.J. Marsdla, RG. Tharp, and T.J. Ciborowskl, Gd., Perspecdves on 
cross-cukurd psychologi; (pp. 287-306). New York: Academic Press. 

Brislin, R.W. (1981). Cross-^kural encounters. New York: Pergamon. 

Landis, D., and Brislin, R. (1983). Handbook of intercuhural training Vols. 1^. 
New York: Pergamon. 

Pedersen, P. (1979). Non-Western psychcJogy: The search for alternatives. In 
Marsdla, Tharp, and Ciborowskl, (pp. 117-135). New York: Academic 
Press. 

Brislings chapter focuses on techniques used in programs designed to 
improve intercultural communication and contrasts training based on self- 
awareness, infonnation or cognitive approaches, attribution training, behavior 
modification, and experiential learning. In Cross-cultural encounters, Brislin 
presents both extensive background concerning individual and group factors 
and suggestions concerning ways of improving the quality of contact between 
individuals of different cultural groups. The "cultural assimilator,*' a method 
used to acquaint Americans who are to live in another culture with attributions 
made by individuals in social situations in that culture, is described in each of 
the Brislin references and in a chapter by Albert in the Landis and Brislin 
handbook. This technique could be used in a class as an example of what is 
involved in intercultural training. The instructor would probably need to obtain 
more complete copies of a cultural assimilator and instnictions for its use (see 
listing in the Albert chapter). 

A large variety of programs and techniques for intercultural training are 
described in the three-volume Landis and Brislin handbook. The contribution 
to the handbook by Pedersen and his chapter listed above are useful sources 
for discussions about differences in concepts of personality and how the 
underlying assumptions of counselors may stand in the way of communication 
between individuals from different cultural groups, especially in counseling 
situations. 

Simulation Game Useful jor the Stud}; of Intercultural Communication 
Shirts, G. (1979). BafaBafa. LaJoUa, Cal.: Simile. 

The purpose of this simulation is to give students the experience of being a 
member of a culture based on different value assumptions and to create a 
situation in which problems of intercultural communication and even culture 
shock arise. In this game, which can be played and discussed in about 90 
minutes, a class of 12 to 35 students is divided into two "cultures" that operate 
from different assumptions about social behavior. After spending a few minutes 
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"learning their own culture,'* a process of visiting between cultures begins, and 
students try to learn as much as they can by observation and interaction about 
the other cultural group. This extremely interesting exercise can be used to 
introduce many concepts relating to the cross-cultural study of psychology. 

Stereotypes and General Problems in Intergroup Relations 

Brewer, M.B., and Campbell, D.T, (1976). Ethnocentrism and intergroup 

attitudes: East African evidence. New Yoric Wiley. 
Davidson, AR., and Thomson, E. (1980). Crosi^-cultural studies of attitudes 

and beliefs. In Triandis and Brislin, Handbook. Vol. 5. (pp. 25-71). 
Tajfel, H., ed. (1982). Social iden^ and intergroup relations. Ijondon: 

Academic Press. 

The Davidson and Thomson chapter gives an excellent summary of the 
acquisition of stereotypes and can serve as the starting point for discussion of 
the students' own stereotypes about other racial or national groups. One way 
of organizing such a discussion is to ask students to write a one- or two-page 
intercultural or interracial autobiography addressing questioris such 2is: What 
was your image of people from other cultures and racial groups when you were 
five or six years old? When you were an adolescent? Is this image different now? 
What infomnation or experience formed or changed these attitudes? Do you 
remember ever feeling like a member of an "out-group?" Can you think of any 
ways to change those stereotypes or prejudices? The students then exchange 
their autobiographies in pairs and orally summarize them. Thus individual A*s 
autobiography can be summarized by individual B, while B*s is summarized by 
A, This situation is more satisfactory than if each person presents his or her own 
autobiography, as students will often be hesitant to discuss their own negative 
feelings. The instructor summarizes and interprets the material presented to 
illustrate the pervasiveness of stereotypes and the difficulty of modifying them. 
Any student who is hesitant to have his or her autobiography considered should 
have those feelings respected, but even in racially mixed classes few students 
choose not to participate. 

The Brewer and Campbell volume as well as tlie Tajfel collection can be 
used to illustrate the extent to which ethnocentrism and strong in-group feelings 
(based on various characteristics of group membership, including race, religion, 
national origin, tribe, and language) shape interaction. The role of cognitive 
factors, personal contact, and shared cultural elements can be discussed using 
these materials. 
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Stereofypes and Problems In Intergroup Relations: The Special Case 
of New Migrant Groups 

Coehlo, G.V., and Ahmed, P.I. (1980). Uprooting and development: Dilemmas 

of coping with modernization. New York: Plenum. 
Emccheta, B. Second-class dtizen. (1983). New York: Braziller. (paperback). 
Matthews, E. (1982). Culture dash. Chicago: Intercultural Press. 
Schonbach, P., ct al. (1981). Education and Intergroup attitudes. London: 

Academic Press. 

Watson, J.L., ed. (1977). Between two cultures: Migrants and minorities in 
Britain. Oxford: Blackweil. 

U.S. undergraduates are likely to have little awareness of the number of 
workers and their families from Southern Europe (especially Turkey, Italy, and 
Greece) who have migrated to Northern Europe as "guest workers" and the 
extent to which British society now includes large numbers of migrants from 
fonmer British colonies. Much of the renewed interest on the part of European 
social scientists in intergroup attitudes results from the problems of education 
and social services that have resulted. This situation is therefore an excellent 
concrete illustration of the pervasiveness outside the United States of negative 
intergroup attitudes that are not exclusively racial in character. The Schonbach 
volume, which reports research on German secondary school students' attitudes 
toward Turkish and Italian migrant workers, is probably too complex for 
assignment to students, but it does suggest topics for discussion, for example, 
the role of socioeconomic conditions and personal contact in intergroup rela- 
tions, as well as home and school factors. 

The Coehlo and Ahmed volume discusses mental-health issues and coping 
strategies in tlie adaptation of immigrant groups from Asia, India, and Latin 
America to the United States, eis well as immigrants to Israel. This book can 
serve as a resource for student projects or reports. The book by Matthews, a 
reconstructed diary of an American family that served as sponsors to a Viet- 
namese immigrant family, provides a first-hand account of some of the problems 
discussed in the Coehlo and Ahmed volume. 

Another source for student reports would be the Watson volume, which 
describes the history of migration to Britain from. China, Greece, India, Pakistan, 
Poland, Turkey, West Africa, and the West Indies. The material presented in 
the chapter on West Africa would be read in conjunction with tlie Emechcta 
book. Although classified as fiction, this book appears to have an 
autobiographical basis. The main character is a Nigerian woman who follows 
her husband to London, has five children, and copes with many p^ ^lems 
associated with being "a second-class citizen"— both a migrant to England and 
a woman. The book raises issues of modernization and sex roles in African 
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cultures, problems of assimilation faced by migrants in a second culture, the 
meaning of children and family in African cultures, the role of social networks, 
and alternative views of morality. It raises the further questions of how the 
experience of this character (or of those from the various groups discussed in 
the Watson volume) relates to the current experiences of immigrants to the 
United States and the kinds of prejudice they encounter. If the college or 
university is situated in or near a community where groups of recent immigrants 
live, students can use that topic for a paper based on observations or interviews. 
If students have no such direct access, they can use recent newspapers and 
magazine articles that have presented extensive analyses of the problems of 
migrants. 

American attitudes toward new immigrants and toward immigration policy 
is an excellent focus for students to design, administer, and analyze an attitude 
survey for adults or other students. Questions might include the following: What 
should be the basis for immigration restrictions that would both be fair and 
protect U.S. interests? Another question is whether the following factors should 
be taken into account in deciding whether a group or an individual would be 
allowed to immigrate: ability to speak English, agreement not to take a job 
displacing American workers, possession of a needed occupational skill, proof 
of ability to be financially independent for one year, residence in a country 
practicing political repression, residence in a country threatened by famine, 
residence «n a country friendly to the U.S. government, and so on. This project 
can simultaneously give training in sun/ey skills and expose students to a current 
policy issue with international ramifications. 

Sex Differences and Sex-Role Stereotypes 

Ember, D. A cross-cultural perspective on sex differences. (1981). In R.H. 
Munroe, R.L. Munroe, and B.B. Whiting, ed. Handbook of cross-cultural 
human developn\ent (pp. 531-580). New York: Garland STPM Press. 

Williams, J.E., and Best, D.L (1982). Measuring sex stereotypes. Beverly Hills, 
Cal.: Sage. 

Two basic issues in the study of sex roles are the extent to which there are 
culturally universal differences between the sexes and the extent to which these 
differences and other characteristics are reflected in beliefs about the sexes 
(sex-role stereotypes). The Ember chapter is a soutx:e for considering the 
universality of sex differences. A very lively discussion could be stimulated in 
an undergraduate class based on the criteria and framework Ember sets out. 

The Williams and Best book is an excellent resource for reading by more 
able students and for exploration of hypotheses using the extensive tables the 
authors present. They have collected data (using an adjective check list) from 
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male and femedc university students in 28 countries and from children in 24 
countries. All major areas of the world except the Middle East and Eastern 
Europe are represented. The authors described both cross-cultural similarities 
and cross-cultural differences in sex-role stereotypes. Questions for discussion 
might include the following. To what extent do stereotypes found in the Williams 
and Best study match the sex differences described by Ember? Are sex-role 
stereotypes more or less characteristic of societies with a Western European 
orientation {when compared with African, Asian, or Latin American groups)? 
What is the role of religion in fomiing sex stereotypes? Because many sex 
stereotypes appear in different cultures, should we become less concerned 
about their existence in the United States? If it is not possible for students to 
read the entire book, several articles describing this project are available in the 
journals (and are referenced in this book). 

Blumbcrg, R.L. (1976). Fairy tales and facts: Economy, family, fertility, and the 
female. In I. Tinker and M.B. Bramsen, ed.. Women and world development 
Washington, D.C.: Overseas Development Council. 

Schlegal, A , ed. ( 1977). Sexual stratiftcation: A cross-cultural view. New York: 
Columbia U. 

Tiffany, S.W. (1979). Women andsodefy. Montreal: Eden Press. 

In considering the influences of culture on sex roles, instructors have many 
opportunities to broaden students' interests in developing world areas by 
considering women's status. Lumberg presents and refutes ten myths and 
stereotypes about women and development. Students could use other chapters 
in the Tinker and Bramsen volume, as well as materials from the country-by- 
country presentations in the Schlegal and Tiffany books to suggest other 
stereotypes and myths about women and the ways psychological research might 
be used to evaluate those myths and stereotypes. Other questions for discussion 
might include the following. What evidence is there that modernization im- 
proves the status of women? Concerning a country in which women's options 
are severely limited, how could one answer a husband who argues that his wives 
are well taken care of and would not want more equality? The Emechcta book 
previously cited is also an excellent source for this topic. 

Achievement Motivation 

Komadt, H.-J., Eckensbciger, LH., and Emminghaus, W.B. (1980). Cross-cul- 
tural research on motivation and its contribution to a general theory of 
motivation. In H. Triandis and W. Lonner, ed., Handbook of cross-cultural 
psychologic: Vol. 3. Basic processes (pp. 223^1). Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon. 
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Maehr, M.L, and Nicholls, J.G. (1980). Culture and achievement motivation. 
In N. Wan-en, ed. Studies in cross-cultural psi;chology (Vol. 2, pp. 221- 
267). London: Academic Press. 

discussed in many social psychology courses, achievement motivation is of 
special interest in West Germany. The chapter in the Triandis handbook was 
written by three West Germans, It presents McQcUand's theory relating need 
for achievement to entrepreneurial behavior and economic development and 
considers the relation of this motive to child-rearing processes. The authors 
present evidence for a kind of universal achievement motive; however, they 
argue that this motive should be studied within the context of the subjective 
cultures of different nations (as suggested by Triandis). 

The Maehr and Nicholls chapter presents a somewhat more critical view of 
McQelland^s theory. It argues that his conceptualization was based on an 
individualistic American model of achievement. In other countries, such as Iran 
or Japan, views of success and motivation to achieve may be tied into the 
subjective culture in different ways. The authors also comment on the extent to 
which schooling practices (which probably have a determinative effect on 
motivation to achieve, especially in developing countries) have been ignored 
in favor of the study of child-r&?ring practices. They use cross-cultural evidence 
to expand the conceptualization of achievement motivation and also discuss 
problems with the assumption that any test (even a projective test) has cross- 
cultural validity. Students have their own ideas about why they are motivated 
to study and to excel. Their own reflection on those motives and how they have 
been shaped can be stimulated by the cross-cultural similarities and differences 
Maehr and Nicholls present. These readings can also be integrated into a study 
of traditional and modem attitudes in developing nations. If some students in 
the class have taken their primary and secondary education in another country, 
they can be asked to discuss the motivation differences they hiave experienced. 

Aggression 

Goldstein, A., and Segall, M. (1983). Aggression in global perspective. 
Elmsford, N.Y.: Pergamon. 

Aggression and its sources are often considered in social psychology cour- 
ses. This work includes a wide-ranging collection of chapters reporting 
psychological and sociological research on that topic in BrazU, Hungary, 
Nigeria, and Peru, as well as in several countries in Asia (including China) and 
Western Europe. The volume Illustrates the extent to which common factors 
predict aggressiveness across nations and the widespread concern about this 
problem. Students might be asked to read recent U.S. research on aggression 
and then search this volume for corroborating or conflicting information. 
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Work Organizations 

Bass, B.M., and Burger, P.C (1979). Assessment o/man^^ers: An inUmationQl 

comparison. New York: Free Press. 
Hofstede, G. (1980). Culture's consequences: Intemattonal differences in 

work-reloted values. Bev^irty Hills, Cal.: Sage. 
Tannenbaum, A.S., et al. (1977). Hierarcb]; in organizations. San Francisco: 

Jossey-Bass. 

Tannenbaum, A.S. (1980). Organizational psychology. In Triandis and Bnshn, 
Handbook. Vol. 5. (pp. 281-334). 

These works are closely related to the previous topics of value differences 
between countries and of achievement motivation. The Bass and Burger book 
contains materials from 12 countries (primarily in Japan, Latin America, and 
Western Europe); in addition to paper and pencU measures, it includes perfor- 
mance on organizational behavior exercises. The Hofstede book contains 
detailed material, suitable either for lecture preparation or for student reports, 
comparing values of managers in 40 countries (covering every major area of 
the world). The book by Tannenbaum and his associates reports research on 
organizational hierarchy in Austria, Israel (a kibbutz). Italy, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. The Tannenbaum review chapter covers the area more 
broadly. 

The concluding chapter of the Hofstede volume summarizes differences by 
world area in the way individuals are motivated and the preferred si ;le of 
organizational hierarchy. These summaries could be a starting point for con- 
sidering the fonnation of work-related values and the ways organizational 
design might be adjusted to them. 

Work Organizctions and Careers in Japan 

Cole, R. (1979). Work, mobilify, and participation: A comparative study of 
American and Japanese industry. Berkeley: U of California P. 

Plath, D., cd. 1983). Work and lifecourse in Japan. Albany: State U of New 
York P. 

These two books could be used very effectively to contrast the social 
psychology of working life in Japan with that in the United States. The Cole 
book suggests contrasts that can be illustrated from the case studies of career 
development in various Japanese organizations presented in the Plath volume. 
This approach will give students a more realistic sense of working life in Japan 
than data from the social sciences alone. 
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Conclusion 

There is much recent cross-culturEilly releveint literature in other areas of 
psychology, especially In perceptual, cognitive, and personality psychology. 
Several of the resources cited In the previous two sections could be used in these 
areas as well. For example, the Segall book, Cross-Cultural Psychologic, 
includes visual perception and cognition, and Wagner and Stevenson's, 
CulturalPerspectives on Child Development has a number of relevant chapters. 

In summaiy, a surprising amount of recently published material is suitable 
for infusing an international dimension into undergraduate psychology courses. 
This bibliography is intended to provide useful suggestions for resources both 
to individuals who regularly take a cross-cultural point of view and to others 
who have not previously used international materials in their undergraduate 
courses. 
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JOURNALISM AND MASS 
COMMUNICATION 



Joumeilisis convey a pragmatic attitude that used to be reflected in the adage 
"local news is news and foreign news is foreign." In recent years, there has 
emerged a set of very practical reasons for developing the international 
dimensions of journalism: world news often has local implications, and in many 
cases local news can only be explained in an international context. 

In contributing to the NCFUS project, the Association for Education in 
Journalism and Mass Communication solicited the following essays by Bonnie 
Brownlee, Crocker Snow, Jr., Mary Gardner, Lowndes Stephens, John L 
Martin, Richard Critchfield, Sharon Murphy and James Scotton, John Maxwell 
Hamilton and Susan Siltanen, and George Krimsky. The authors focus on the 
incorporation of international components into the journalism curriculum and 
consider journalists* development of intematiorial coverage and the contribu- 
tion of media research to knowledge about other countries. These essays 
emphasize ways of learning and reporting as well as international knowledge 
and cross-cultural communication. 

Several authors point out the inadequacy of American reporting on the Third 
World. The Sigma Delta Chi Foundation, an affiliate of the society of Profes- 
sional Journalists, undertook a project in which newspapers in towns and cities 
across the country made nearly two dozen different kinds of connections 
between their communities and the Third World. In doing so, they utilized a 
variety of reporting techniques. The products appear in a book by John 
Hamilton Maxwell which bears the same title as his chapter in this book. Main 
Street America and the Third World (1986). 
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Internationalizing the Journalism 
Core: Whaf s Being Done 

Bonnie J. Brownlee 



Bringing international issues to the journalism curricula in U.S. coUeges 
and universities, as the articles in this book make clear, will require a 
change in mindset for most instructors. Neither our standard stock of 
textbooks nor our traditional way of thinking about journalism education is 
geared toward the world beyond the U.S. perimeter. For the most part, we 
concern ourselves with teaching our students to cover a city council in a story 
with a tight lead and a smooth inverted pyramid style. We strive to make 
certain the young joumalists-to-be can spell conredly most of the time— or at 
least we hope they know enough to use the dictionary when in doubt. We 
insist on accuracy, we talk of the glory of seeking truth and exposing 
falsehood, and we cajole these young people into canning their stylebooks 
wherever they go. 

This is all well and good. After all, many journalism instructors have worked 
extensively in the media; they know what it takes to succeed. Yet, the world 
today is becoming smaUer as it becomes -more complex. SateUites bring the 
blood of an assassination in India, the beauty of New Zealand's rolling 
countryside, the horrifying tragedy of a Shuttle explosion to the screens of our 
television sets. As John Maxwell Hamilton and Susan Siltanen point out in their 
article, no U.S. town, however small and remote, is isolated from the effects of 
world events. One could well argue that any perceived isolation remaining in 
the heads of U.S. citizens represents a failure of both the education system and 
the news media of this country. In joumalism education, the two are linked. If 
journalism programs don't stress the importance of understanding worid affairs, 
world events, and just plain geography, joumalism graduates and, later, 
journalists are not likely to work very hard to make such issues understandable 
to the general public. 

Bonnie J. Brownlee is Assistant Professor of Journalism at Indiana University. 
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A Studi> of Journalism Curricula 
In an effort to find out the extent to which international issues are taught in 
coUege journalism cunricula, I mailed two letters of appeal to members of 
AEJMC: one letter to members of the international division and another to all 
other members. Sent in June 1984, the letters asked for copies of syUabi and 
general commentary on ways in which international issues were taught. I was 
especially interested in hearing from those who teach mainstream courees— his- 
tory, communication law, reporting, editing, ethics, mass communication and 
society— the courses least likely to be international in outlook. 

Results 

1 received syUabi representing 122 courses: 56 international communication 
courses, and 66 non-international courses. The non-international courses are 
of interest here, and Table 1 rani- ■ the most common courses represented. 

Table 1. Non-International Journalism Courses 



Course 


No. of Syllabi 


Mass media and society 


17 


History 


7 


Reporting 


5 


Editing 


4 


Ethics 


3 


Public opinion 


3 


Communication law 


3 


Broadcasting 


2 


Economics of mass media 


1 


Public relations 


1 


Advertising 


1 


Others 


19 


Total 


66 



Topics by Course 

Mass Media and Society 

Although it's not always clear from the syllabi precisely what the course units 
enlai , Uie bulk of the topics seems to deal with pointing out differences between 
the U.b. press-in theory and practice-and other press systems around the 
world. Four courses looked at what might be called the "nature of foreign press " 
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and two ethers addressed Siebert ct al.'s "four theories of the press." Two more 
looked at the historical background of the First Amendment; another, at the 
perceptions others gain of the United States by attending to our media. 

Histori; of Journalism 

International issues seem not to be addressed to any great extent in 
journalism history courses. One course included a segment on the New Inter- 
national Information Order, one took a historical view of coverage of inter- 
national affairs in U.S. papers; another compared the development of ma&s 
media in different countries; two others at the "emtecedents" — ^philosophy— of 
the U.S. press. 

Reporting 

Though only five responses were submitted for courses on reporting, these 
showed several innovative approaches. Two courses had units that looked at 
the difference between the work of U.S. -based and foreign-based reporters. In 
an attempt to localize international news, one professor has his students write 
stories about foreign investment in the state and region. Another asks students 
to cover TV programs on international affairs. 

Editing 

Several professors said that they make use of news and map quizzes to focus 
on international Issues. Two looked at "international news values." One said 
he does this to alert students to potential biases and stereotypes that may creep 
into news stories. One person said she specifically seeks stories with inter- 
national datelines for her students to edit, with the hope that the exposure and 
subsequent discussion of the Issues will interest the students in foreign affairs 
and drive home the theme of an increasingly intei dependent world. 

Other Journalism Courses 

Two faculty members teaching ethics included units comparing press sys- 
tems, and both said they make an effort to bring in foreign journalists and other 
foreign visitors on caimpus to talk to the class about issues faced by journalists. 
One person teaching communication law compared the legzd and constitutional 
processes in the United States and other countries. A professor teaching public 
relations included a segment on polling in different countries; another, a 
discussion of tlie role of propaganda worldwide. 

Among the syllabi were several for specialized readings courses. One looked 
at U.S. press coverage of the Grenada Incident and the Falklands/Malvinas war. 
Another had current newsmakers and events zis its focus. 
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Textbooks 

A review of the syllabi reveals that the topics covered and methods used 
come with minimal aid from textbooks. A number of professors require their 
students to read "global" newspapers, such as The New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor. With the most frequently cited books listed no more 
than twice, texts in use by this seunple are Hachten's World News Prism\ 
Rosenblum's Coups and Earthquakes; Siebcrt ct al.'s Four Theories oj the 
Press; Agee, Emery, and Alf s Maincurrents in Mass Communication] and Katz 
and Wedell*s Broadcasting in the Third World. The Associated Press Stylebook 
and Libel Manual is listed on many syllabi and it, of course, is a source of many 
things international. 

Conclusions 

Simply by studying a stack of syllabi, it is impossible to tell exactly what is 
being taught about the world and how topics are presented. But this examina- 
tion indicates that international affairs play significant roles in quite a few 
non-intemational journalism course. The way in which issues are presented 
varies with professor and course; there certainly is no text on internationalizing 
any given course. The most frequent subjects appear to be the New Inter- 
national Information Order, some variation on the "four theories of the press,** 
and historical background of the U.S. press. The most frequently used 
textbooks, it seems, are not the standard reporting and editing books, but rather 
books that specialize on international matters: Hachten*s, RosenbIum*s, Siebert 
ct al.*s. 

A paper by Kurt Kent of Florida, p resented at the AEJ convention in Houston 
in 1979, laments the state of editing and reporting texts in their lack of focus on 
international affairs. (See Kurt AM. Kent, "Reporting and Editing Courses Need 
International Emphasis," 1979, and N. Riley Kirby and Kurt AM. Kent, "Basic 
Texts Score Low on International News Reporting, Editing." 1979.) At that time, 
few of the 10 texts studied included more than a few examples of international 
origin or devoted more than a few paragraphs to international aspects. 

The study presented here does not attempt to look at the specific texts, and 
such a study certainly would be worthwhile — expanding from recent editions 
of editing and reporting texts to texts for law, broadcasting, advertising, ethics, 
and history of journalism. Still, it seems fairly clear that what is international in 
the classes represented here comes primarily from the experiences and ideas of 
the professors teaching the courses and/or from a select few specialized texts. 

Have we advanced any since the National Symposium on the Study of 
International Communication, a meeting sponsored by the International Com- 
munication Division In 1969? Has the "undergraduate professional cunriculum" 
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been internationalized, as recommended at that time, rather than new inter- 
national courses added? Have members of the division developed packaged 
"practical professional exercises" and encouraged others to use them, as 
suggested by Kent in 1979? Have authors been encouraged to include inter- 
national affairs in their textbooks? 

Based on the evidence from the current study, we still have a long way to 
go to reach these goals. Indeed, all sorts of international topics are taught in 
specialized and general courses labeled "international." (This study garnered 
56 international communication course syllabi from 36 universities and an array 
of titles, from "The Marxist and Socialist Press" to "Mass Media Systems in Latin 
America*' to "Mass Communication in Communist Systems" to "The Role of 
Communication in Development.") The point, however, is that not all students 
take international communication classes. A U.S. public poorly versed in worid 
affairs can be traced — at least to some extent — to poorly trained journalists. A 
reporter or editor who neither knows where El Salvador is nor why it might be 
important to U.S. citizens is not likely to handle a story from that small Central 
American country with any great insight or interest. 

With the current encouragement of the U.S. Department of Education, this 
is an opportune time to reaffirm the concern and to restate the unfulfilled 
recommendations made in earlier studies of the journalism curriculum. This 
collection of essays, we hope, will provide some ideas and incentives to those 
who specialize in international communication and, especially, to those who 
teach core journalism courses. 

We still need a systematic look at the texts. We still need some generally 
accepted and widely publicized principles or topics that should be covered in 
the various core courses. We still need to expose our students to journalists from 
other countries and to journalists from our country who report on the world. 
Unless U.S. journalists have an appreciation for the interdependence of the 
world and for the historical, cultural, rtligious, social, and political differences 
and similarities among nations, we can scarcely expect the general public of the 
United States to be adequately informed. 
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Crocker Snow, Jr. 



A dozen years or so ago, the British Broadcasting Corporation aired a 
much-praised television series titled Ciuilization that was hosted by Sir 
Kenneth Clark. Highly educational in content, it was an impressive and 
informative series, but the ^'civilization" portrayed stopped geographically at 
Mesopotamia. None of the history of the East — gunpowder, codification of 
law, Japanese feudalism, the first literature — was cited. In its own way the 
series was a little like the lead headline from the infamous days of Boston 
journalism: "Three Boston Dead in Philly Train Crash, 32 Others." 

Journalism, of course, is largely a function of attitude and perspective. It is 
also a function of the writer's or editor's sense of the audience. The two cases 
cited, the one sublime, the second a little ridiculous, are extreme examples of 
journalism accommodating the primary concerns of the audience being ad- 
dressed. The British and American television audiences were most interested in 
and cognizant of the roots of Western civilization, and this is ^ hat Sir Kenneth 
Clark's writers gave them. The Boston newspaper readers of yesteryear were 
presumably interested if any "locals" were involved, and this is what the 
headline writer told them. 

But if the world we inhabit, a world in which borders, time frames, and 
horizons are shrinking, the journalistic perspective must expand to remain 
relevant. Our point of view must broaden to capture more of those elements 
that "impact," to use the terminology of the social scientists, on us all. 

The concept of international interdependence is no longer one of fancy, but 
of fact. The lesson of an interdependent world is constantly before us all. It 
comes, for instance, from the variation in the "El Nino" ocean current off Peru 
over the past few years and its disastrous effects, both climatic and otherwise, 
observed throughout the world. It comes from the ever-less fanciful writings of 
Buckminster Fuller about "Spaceship Earth" and the now immortal words of 
Neil Armstrong as he first set foot on the moon: "That's one small step for man, 

Crocker Snowt Jr., Is Publisher and Editor-in-Chief of WorldPaper. 
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one giant leap for mankind." It comes from the cold statistics showing that the 
proportion of U.S. gross national product involved in exports and imports has 
risen from 6.8 percent in 1980— and from the consequent reeJization that 
"buying American" would be almost impossible to do. 

Today, exchange rates between the dollar, the yen, and the pound sterling 
fluctuate in minutes not days. Fortunes are won and lost on the basis of 
Instantaneous reactions to the Federal Reserve Bank's latest hint about the 
prime rate, or the latest announcement from an OPEC meeting in Vienna. 
Today, an epidemic such as ADDS emerges, apparently out of Africa, and is 
quickly transmitted to people all over the worid. The emption of Mount St. 
Helens endangers not only local inhabitants and the local timber industry, but 
new dust i n the atmosphere affects temperature gradients — and crop liarvests — 
in almost one-quarter of the globe for six montlis thereafter. 

We as a nation have a reasonable head start for developing global percep- 
tions. Throughout its history, our country has been a melting pot for different 
bloodlines, cultures, and races. How many of us were thrilled when a Cam- 
bodian refugee. Linn Yann, made the regional finals of a national spelling bee 
last year? How many of us are made proud by the woridwide pressures for 
immigration into this country? It*s no coincidence that the U.N. headquarters is 
in New York, or that the head of the World Bank has always been from the 
United States, or that the annual meeting of the International Monetary Fund 
and the Worid Bank takes place in Washington every September. Is it any 
surprise to discover that the International Advertising Association, with mem- 
bers in 70 countries and a membership of nearly 3,000, has headquarters on 
Fifth Avenue? 

In spite of all this, the United States is slow on the international uptake, 
resistant to foreign issues and events. The major media of this country devote 
scant space to news and views from places beyond our shores. We are also 
resistant to foreign languages: James Reston properly pointed out that while 
the United States does fine in the "hardware of high tech," we are truly an 
underdeveloped country in the "software of language." We are meddlesome 
and parochial at the same time, and can pay the price for this in many ways. 

A few years ago, I attended a meeting of 20 Japanese and Arnericai^. 
newspaper editors who were experts on each other*s country. One discussion 
leader tested our understanding and empathy with a quiz. He asked for a show 
of hands on the question, "How many of you believe the Japanese economy 
is open to foreign trade competition?" Ten people — all the Japanese — raised 
their hands; the 10 Americans did not. Next he asked, "How many believe that 
Japanese economic success is partly due to a free ride for the last 30 years with 
virtually no defense spending?" Again it was a 10-to-lO breakdown — except 
the other way around. The third question: "How many believe America would 
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supix)rt Japan if there were a nuclear threat against her by China or the Soviet 
Union?" CJnce more, the vote was 10 to 10, with the U.S. editors believing the 
United States would support Japan and the Japanese not believing this. Only 
the response to the final question — "How many believe that if there were an 
embargo on oil going into Japan, the United States and the major oil companies 
would transfer sources of oil to support Japan?" — broke down the national 
lines. In this case, 18 of us thought there would be support for Japan. 

At the risk of belaboring the point, here were 20 people with extensive 
trans-Pacific experience who were as sympathetic to the other country's con- 
cerns as any group could be; yet, our perceptions of these key bilateral concerns 
were diametrically different, splitalong national lines. That's an important lesson 
to remember when we, as consumers of international news and suppliers of the 
technology to transmit it, pursue our workaday affairs. 

Infonnation, of course, is a key. It is the central foodstuff of the globalism 
for which I argue, but it isn't all protein-rich or fat-free. One reason is that most 
international news to which we have access is dominated by one's own point 
of view. It is, for the most part, prepared by Western writers for a Western 
audience and therefore reflects a Western perspective and value system, 'iliis 
imbalance is a root of the current debate about the New World Information 
Order. Indeed, it is a fact that much Western writing about the developing world 
is superficial and simplistic, emphasizing the proverbial "fires, coups, and 
earthquakes." 

Information alone, then. Is not enough. Understanding is necessary, too. 
We're all aware that the world Is changing faster than any of us can comprehend. 
The option of putting our heads in the sand and trying not to be bothered is 
really not an option at all. Being international isn't only a realization that there's 
a lot going on out there that's mysterious and important, coming from different 
wellsprings; it's an understanding that there's a lot of value there, too. It isn't 
just a recognition of the exotic, but an awareness of the essential. 

In the care and feeding of young and aspiring journalists, this recognition 
can come not only from preaching but from practice. It can come in humdrum, 
workaday ways from focusing on the essentials of perspective and attitude. 

One place to begin is in the subscription lists and the type of media being 
used in the classroom. A good sampling of foreign publications — dailies, 
weeklies, and periodicals — can spice up course curricula. When the dateline, 
the nationality of the reporter, and the audience are different, suddenly the story 
selection, tone, and editorial conclusion differ too. Using the likes of the World 
Press Review, a monthly magazine that reprints key stories that have appeared 
in the press around the world, or WorldPoper can underscore just how vital 
perspective and point of viev^ can be. Introducing some foreign journalists, the 
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Washington conrespondents of Japanese or German media, for instance, in 
some guest lectures can accomplish the same thing. 

The world has never looked quite the same to me since my first trip abroad 
in 1958, when, in the summer after my freshman year of college, I traveled with 
a friend to Russia for several weeks. It was a baptism of foreign sights, sounds, 
and smells — a first time to harbor passport, travelers checks, and a bagful of 
preconceptions and prejudices. And where more interesting than Moscow and 
Leningrad during the first summer they were open to American tourists? 

I was playing junior reporter then, writing a series of student-adventures-in- 
Russia features for The Boston Globe. My friend and I probed and poked, sold 
socks on the black market, and had our camera confiscated when we took 
pictures of off-limits sites. But, of course, we survived and learned — learned 
that the world isn't quite so round or smooth as we had seen in the classroom, 
nor that the Russians were as evil or hostile as we had been led to believe. 

If s been a nonstop course of continuing education ever since, a journey 
without any end in sight, but one with more and more familiar landmarks in 
Asia, Europe, Latin America, and the Middle East. The background music has 
remained the same: a refrain reminding one that people all over the worid have 
similar preoccupations and problems, but because of different social, economic, 
and political conditions, they have different methods of dealing with them. That 
fact underscores how much there is to leam from others — a truism that everyone 
dealing in the international arena should absorb and act on. 

At a May 1984 conference in Washington entitled "Global Crossroads: 
Educating Americans for Responsible Choices," the soft-spoken Indonesian 
Soedjatmoko, head of the U.N. University, put it all succinctly: 

1 see the world zihead as one where we will be hearing increasing insistence by 
non-Western cultures on the need and right to maintain their own cultural 
identity. It would be wrong to assume that we are moving toward a single world 
culture— a pluralistic global society Is an inevitable reality to which we must 
leam to adjust. 

We need also recognize the relativity of one's own culture — it is but one way 
of dealing with reality and the organization of society, in light of the vision one 
may have about the ultimate meaning of human existence, individually and 
collectively. There are many other cultures with visions no less valid. We need 
to sec that such cultural pluralism enlarges the options open to all of us in making 
our choices about the future, both for our own societies and for the world at 
large. 

As I look to the next century, I am more and more convinced that it will be 
the capacity to leam-— and, in particular, to leam from each other— which, more 
than any other single factor, will detennine the viability, autonomy , and integrity 
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of edl societies. I am speaking here of a new kind of learning — one that will 
enable us to survive, in humane fashion, in a world undergoing profound 
transformation. We will have to adjust ourselves to living in a woild of 10 billion, 
a world in which science and technology are triggering rapid social and value 
changes. 

To put it another way, going global is both a state of mind and an attitude 
of humility. Journalists entering the international arena should remember that 
the sound of one hand clapping is no sound at all. 
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at English as the only essential language for our survival. It has always been 
largely so. 

Neither should we forget the happenstance of the period in which we 
evolved as a nation. When I lived in Austria from 1948 to 1951, 1 was always 
struck the many dialects I encountered throughout the country. Here was a 
nation slightly smaller in area and population than Ohio; yet, a person from 
Vienna couldn't understand a person from Styria (and vice versa) unless they 
both spoke "high Gennan." And this was true throughout various "lands" and 
villages of Austria. If s as if natives of Columbus, Ohio, couldn't understand 
those of Toledo if they didn't speak the lingua franca of the state. 

Why didn't we develop the same problem in the United States? I suspect in 
part because newcomers wanted to become Americans and for their children 
to learn English and because communication technology was evolving during 
our country's growth. We didn't have pockets of population Isolated for great 
periods of time because communication lines followed our people as they 
moved west. 

In 1807, the steamboat W21S invented. Though short-lived, canals were built 
in the 1830s. Steam railroads began carrying passengers and freight, and by 
1869 the transcontinental railroad was joined at Promontory, Utah. In the 
meantime, the pony express operated from 1860 to 1861. Then came the 
telegraph, rotary press, and typewriter. In the short span between 1870 and 
1925, the telephone, linotype machine, phonograph, motion picture, subway, 
zeppelin, airplane, radio telephone, first transcontinental ainnail route, and 
radar were developed. This flurry of invention occurred as our shores were 
welcoming more immigrants who sought a new life as Americans. Thus, except 
for a few citizens isolated here and there, communication facilitated the growth 
of a nation in which people generally spoke only one language, albeit with 
regional accents. 

Also, communication technology and popular education in the United States 
evolved in a somewhat parallel manner (as did journalism education), further- 
ing the spread of the English language. Thus today, we have a nation where 
one may travel for 3,000 miles and speak only one language. Perhaps this is 
also possible in one or two of our Latin American neighbors by size if not 
population, but even there many isolated population pockets exist. In Europe, 
it is possible to travel 500 miles and speak five different languages. No wonder 
we are a people of little language sensitivity. 

My father, a veterinarian, learned Gemnan in college in the early 1900s and 
then moved to a small Ohio town, where he never had the opportunity to use 
the language again. Today, of course, more young people have the wherewithal 
to travel and study abroad; yet most will return to jobs and locales where, unlike 
in Europe, they will have little chance, if any, to use their newly acquired 
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language skills. Their experience, of course, will help enlarge their cultural 
awareness and international interests, but on their return many will simply 
preoccupy themselves with that which obviously affects them directly — local 
affairs. This is unfortunate at a time when we have a great need for people in 
government and business who can work in tlie language and culture of another 
country. 

Joar^nlists Need a Foreign Language 

In spite of this glcs. iny picture, I suggest that studying a foreign language 
has a particular value for students of journalism, and not just because they might 
someday become foreign correspondents. The study of a foreign language 
brings many fringe benefits that students may not appreciate until much later. 
Almost 10 years ago, I argued in vain against dropping the two-year foreign 
language requirement from our Michigan State curriculum, because I thought — 
and still think— it taught students self-discipline and persistence (especially 
needed among journalists) and gave them insights into another culture. 

Furthermore, learning a foreign language generally forces students to learn 
English grammar — certainly they have to know about infinitives and subjunc- 
tives in English before they can understand them in another language. In short, 
a foreign language program provides a rare opportunity for our students to 
strengthen their English, in addition to learning a foreign language, gaining 
some cultural sensitivity, and losing some of their parocliialism. 

People of such a huge country, however, naturally have local concerns and 
regional preoccupations, and we must constantly strive to keep parochialism 
from crippling our relationship with the rest of the world. This isn't easy, 
especially when people are faced with critical problems at home. Nor can we 
be sure that important international stories will receive adequate attention of 
our readers or listeners. 

During a conference on world tensions, held in Minneapolis, a well known 
political science professor from the University of Minnesota took a journalist 
from the Minneapolis Star to task because, he said, the Star hadn't prepared 
its readers for the intertribal warfare that erupted when Nigeria received its 
independence. 

"Why, professor," the journalist replied, "my paper sent me there before 
independence, and I wrote a series about what problems were likely to occur — 
including tribal conflict." 

The professor looked somewhat startled. 

"The problem, sir," the reporter observed, "is that when I wrote that series, 
you weren't interested in Nigeria and didn't bother to read it." 
The professor had the grace to blush. 
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Communication at best is difficult People don't always attend to a text or 
conversation unless it particulariy interests them at the moment, and inter- 
national communication particularly is fraught with uncountable problems. All 
the more reason, we may argue, that we need to make more students aware 
that our community is becoming increasingly global and that we all need to 
r .stand it better if we are to survive within it. And, certainly, universities 
the obligation to broaden cultural understanding and to help students 
ti^..i2 intercultural communication skills. 

Intemationalizing the Journalism Curriculum 
What pragmatic means might we use to "internationalize" our journalism 
curriculum and broaden our students* vision beyond those elective international 
communication courses we offer? Fd like to step outside our discipline for a 
moment and suggest that we first need to require students to study a language 
for two years at the university level. I know that Tm fighting windmills, but 
somehow we need to recognize the importance of this primary step before we 
take the secondary one. Without it, it seems to me, any program will be meager 
at best. 

Of course, the classroom provides us with many opportunities to encourage, 
and even force, our students to understand that they are not living in isolation. 
Let's then consider some of the basic courses in journalism and how we might 
add an "international" dimension to them. 

Mroductory Mass Medio Courses 

• Introduce students to theoretical concepts of the press, illustrating them 
with International examples, stressing their roots, evolution, restrictions, 
advantages and disadvantages, and why they have evolved as they 
have. 

• Discuss U.S. news values, the agenda-setting functions of the mass 
media, and how the media are viewed by the Third World. 

Basic Reportirig Courses 

• Resort to weekly current-events quizzes, ensuring that they are up to date 
and include questions about what is happening on the local, national, 
and international scene. Students then wUl have to read newspapers and 
listen to news broadcasts. 

• Assign news stories that require students to tie a local story in with a 
similar problem in another country. For example, farmers in the area 
may be losing their land because of the economic situation. How does 
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Photx^graphi; 

• Assign students to photograph a spread on culture groups within the 
community, illustrating where they are, what traditions they preserve, 
how hard they have worked, and what difficulties and benefits they have 
encountered. For example, Lansing has a Vietnamese restaurant and a 
Korean restaurant, both started by refugees, whose owners should make 
interesting profiles. 

Public Affairs Reporting 

• Have students examine the impact of legislative action on overseas trade, 
why and how local companies operate abroad, and how state and 
federal legislation affects the state and local work force and that of the 
foreign country involved. 

• Have . :adents examine the cultural groups in their community and their 
impact on the political life of the city. Let reporters struggle with trying to 
gather information from sources who speak little English and whose cul- 
ture is distinct from their own. For example, we have a Hispanic popula- 
tion in Lansing that has its own community center and monthly 
newspaper. Ironically, in spite of the fact that our students are always 
seeking publication outlets, very few have volunteered to work for El 
Renadrnlento, the monthly newspaper, even though its editor has 
spoken to our classes and tried to recmit reporters, editors, and adver- 
tising sales people. In short, most students must be assigned stories 
through their classes if they are to poke their noses into the community. 

Editing 

• Provide stories for editing that involve international issues or events that 
can be related to, or placed in context with, the local or state scene. In- 
clude stories that require geographical knowledge and will force students 
to use atlases and almanacs. 

• Include editing exercises that stereotype nationalities, races, the hand- 
icapped, and women. Such exercises provide the opportunity to draw 
comparisons cross-culturally on stereotyping and to sensitize students to 
language use. 

History 

• Include sketches of the history of the principal worid news agencies, why 
they came about, our reliance on them, and how they differ. 
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• Discuss briefly the coverage of the United States by the British during the 
Civil War, and how and why our coverage of World War I, Worid War 
n, Korea, Vietnam, and Grenada differed. 

Law 

• Include the differences, positive and negative, between our legal system 
under common law and that of other countries under the Napoleonic 
code or other legal systems. 

Further Suggestions 

Of course, similar techniques may be used in magazine writing courses, 
electronic news courses, and even newspaper editorial management courses. 
For example, a class can examine the differences between the U.S. concepts of 
management and those of Japan or how Le Mor\de of France is managed 
compared to most U.S. newspapers. 

No mention has been made of the videotapes available on foreign reporting 
or the documentaries on other countries. Some of the latter might be shown in 
beginning reporting courses with the requirement that students turn in stories 
based on the tape content. 

Of course, all the suggestions above require extra woric and imagination by 
the instructor if they are to be developed into viable means to add an inter- 
national touch to courses that usually are parochial. We may never know how 
effective such ideas are, but studies could be devised to measure short-term 
benefits, if not long-term ones. 

Whether we can help lead students into a world beyond their immediate 
one is uncertain, but teachers who truly wish to stretch minds and enlarge 
students' vision and understanding should dare to try. 



Journalism in a University^ s 

International Program: 

The Sou th Carolina Experience 

Lowndes F. Stephens 



Most members of joumzdism faculties in accredited programs are 
committed to a strong liberal arts education for journalists and for other 
students pursuing careers in the m^iss media. Even as the Accrediting Council 
for Education in Journalism and Mass Communication moves to give schools 
some flexibility in interpreting the requirement for 75% of course work to be 
in liberal arts and sciences, the council has made it clear that schools should 
increase the number of hours required for graduation, if more skills courses 
are needed, rather than reduce the number of courses in liberal arts and 
sciences.^ 

The international communication division of the Association for Education 
in Journalism and Mass Communication is especially interested in seeing that 
the journalism education curriculum introduces students to the global implica- 
tions of journalism practice. Unfortunately only a handful of journalism students 
take an elective course in intemationeil communication or an advanced seminar 
in communication and national devetopment, typical offerings in depart- 
ments/schools of journalism and mass communication. Many programs no 
longer require students to take a foreign language or "area studies" courses; 
thus, many graduates can meet their liberal arts and sciences requirements 
without exposure to comparative political, economic, social, and mass media 
systems. We introduce students to politics and economics in the public affairs 
reporting courses, to stattetics and the scientific method in our research methods 
courses, to logic in our communication theory courses. So, too, must we 
consciously acquaint them with the international Implications of journalistic 
practice, and with the i>olitical, economic, and cultural constraints that influence 
journalistic practk:e in other parts of the world. 

Lowndes R Stephens is Professor ofJoumatlsm at the University of South Carolina. 
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What follows arc some experiences at internationalizing the journalism 
curriculum at the University of South Carolina. 

Institutional Support 

James B. Holderman, president of the University of South Carolina since 
1978 and fonner chairman of the U.S. Commission to UNESCO, has made 
internationalism the signature of his administration. Under his leadership the 
university has established affiliation programs with colleges and universities in 
the Middle East and China and has built a growing presence in Latin America. 
The university has become a popular site for such important international 
meetings as President Reagan's summer 1984 Caribbean conference on the 
Future of the Western Community and an International Monetary Fund con- 
ference of some 20 finance ministers and dignitaries in November 1985. 

The president also has established a special assistant for international 
development and a system vice president for intercultural affairs and profes- 
sional development. Further, he has reorganized the International Center to 
expand its visibility and effectiveness; a former undersecretary of the Depart- 
ment of State (Eaglcburger) directs the office. Other related offices include the 
Office of International Services, which coordinates relations with new foreign 
faculty members and new foreign students, and the Institute for International 
Studies, which organizes approximately 15 symposia a year. The U.S. Ambas- 
sador to South Korea is on leave as director of the Institute for International 
Studies. Journalism faculty regulariy participate in these symposia. 

The university's Office of Sponsored Programs and Research supports 
efforts on the part of faculty and academic units to work on international and 
intercultural affairs projects. For example, the office supported a College of 
Journalism and School of Public Health affiliation program proposal in 1984 
with Cairo (Egypt) University.^ Several units, including journalism, have had 
long-range conti-acts witfi governments of the various African states to train 
students at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

South Carolina's master's degree in international business Is a nationally 
recognized program and faculty members who teach in the program have 
assisted journalism students whose theses have focused on international adver- 
tising and international public relations issues. 

The University of South Carolina also gave birtli in 1973 to a program called 
the Freshman Seminar Experience-University 101, recognized throughout this 
hemisphere for Improving the survival skills of college students. The University 
101 program annueJly hosts a national conference attended by about 900 
faculty members from colleges and universities in North America. International 
and ethnic-minority students are encouraged to take a three-credit, F>ass-fail 
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course that orients students to the demands of college-level academic woik and 
to the support services on campus that can help them survive. Four journalism 
faculty members teach in this program; one senior member is co-director. 

Six campus resource agencies are especially helpful to international stu- 
dents: Academic Skills Development Center, Writing Center, Career Planning 
and Placement Center, English Program for Internationals, Academic Compu- 
ting Center, and Office of International Studies. 

The Academic Skills Development Center offers reading and study skills 
development to students. When journalism faculty direct students to the center, 
the consultants encourage students to use materials related to their classes, such 
as the foreign newspaper stacks in the college library. 

The Writing Center offers free tutorial sessions to studei is in all aspects of 
writing and free workshops on sentence structure; organization; term paf)er, 
thesis, and dissertation writing. Journalism students at all levels are encouraged 
to use the center. Instructors receive post cards indicating students have visited 
the center. International students, regardless of how well they may have done 
on the Test of English as a Foreign LEmguage (TOEFL), find these services 
especially helpful. 

The Ceireer Planning and Placement Center provides international students 
and those interested in working outside the continental United States the 
opportunity to research prospective careers. Services include individual and 
group counseling, a career library with Interactive computer, and community 
referrals for information and experience. 

The English program for internationals is an intensive English program 
serving about 70 students each semester. Each student devotes 23 hours a week 
to English classes, grammar and reading practice, and writing and listening skills. 
Some students are sponsored by their national governments or by businesses. 
Government sponsors for fall 1985 included Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, the Saudi 
Arabian Education Mission, and the United Arab Emirates. Students can live in 
the International ^ '^Jlage on campus c make their own living arrangements. 

The academic computer-services office supports students who want to apply 
computers to their academic work. Frequently, international students seek 
computer accounts in the joumeJism school because they recognize word- 
processing skills can cut the considerable editing lime they spend polishing term 
paf)ers and theses. Students take short courses on various computer programs 
and then may be eligible for a computer account. 

Finally, the Office of Intematlonail Servk:es serves as the most significant 
resource for internationalizing the journalism curriculum on campus. OIS 
supports foreign scholars working or studying at the university. The office 
publishes an intematior^l handbook for foreign students;^ organizes inter- 
national coffee hours, a lK>st family program, a program for inierrwitlonal wives 
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and chUdren; and supports various international student clubs. OIS also 
provides information on academic programs offered outside the United States 
and on international students studying in the United States. 

Special Event Example: World Food Day 

The university demonstrated its broad support for increasing the inter- 
national awareness of members of the local and university communities v/hen 
it hosted an international teleconference eis part of World Food Day Activities, 
October 16, 1985. Participants were invited to observe national and local panels 
discuss world hunger and potential solutions to this global problem. 

The national portion of the program weis projected onto a large-screen 
television. Panelists included Peter McPherson, administrator of the U.S. Agen- 
cy for International Development; Barbara Huddleston, chief of the Food 
Security and Information Service of the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion; Marie Angelique Savane, president of the Association of African Women 
for Research on Development and international vice president of the Society 
for International Development; and Sen. Paul Simon of Illinois. 

The national panel discussion was followed with a local discussion by a 
panel of experts in a variety of related fields. The national panelists tlien returned 
for concluding remarks. 

Journalism instructors took advantage of the event by assigning students in 
reporting courses to cover various aspects of World Food Day. Students in skills 
classes were given eissignments based on this event. 

Initiatives fay the College of Journalism 
The college maintains contact with 30 to 40 recent foreign student alumni 
who encourage their associates interested in studying in the United States to 
consider attending South Carolina. We have an alumni association in Hong 
Kong, for example, and our Chinese students tell us they have come to the 
university because of recommendations from these alumni. Further, ourfaculty, 
when traveling overseas, often visit graduates and foreign members of AEJMC. 
These contacts assist faculty in their own research and eissist us in identifying 
potential students for our program. 

The College of Journalism encourages student participation in the annual 
AEJMC convention and helps with the costs of attending the convention for 
any student in the program. We encourage foreign students to compete for the 
travel grants sponsored by the Institute of International Education and to take 
advantage of other special opportunities for international students. For ex- 
ample, our students have recently served as summer Voice of America fellows 
and have attended special workshops sponsored by USIA. 
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We make a specied effort to assign to international students advisers who 
are themselves interested in international Issues and who have traveled 
extensively outside the continental United States. These advisers get a briefing 
from the university's international services office. Further, we prepare a kind of 
press kit for all our graduate students and emphasize certain items for 
international students. For example, in addition to our graduate student 
handbook, we include 

• a brochure developed by the international communication division of 
AEJMC. 

• a flier listing opportunities for financial aid and travel (such as IIE con- 
vention travel grants and VOA fellowships). 

• a copy of Journalism Abstracts and other AEJMC publications to en- 
courage student membership in AEJMC. Journalism Abstracts gives stu- 
dents good ideas on thesis and dissertation topics. 

• a biographical sketch on other program graduates from the same country 
or region of the world with information about the placement of these stu- 
dents after they have finished our program. 

• a list of library holdings of special interest to international students and 
scholars (such as foreign newspaper holdings, Foreign Broadcast Infor- 
mation Service reports, UNESCO documents. World Press Encyclopedia, 
World Press Review, Gazette). 

Intemational students pursuing graduate studies also complete a detailed 
questionnaire before admission to the program. The questionnaire includes 
basic biographical information and work-history data, scores on the Graduate 
Record Exam and on the TOEFL (we look for scores of 580 and higher), and 
a statement of purpose.^ 

We emphasize oral presentations in our graduate seminars and encourage 
a mix of foreign- and native-bom students in all courses. All students. Including 
our intemational students, must pass a typing test and complete remedial 
core-skills courses before they are admitted as candidates for a graduate degree. 
In our graduate courses, we encourage intemational students to challenge our 
press philosophies on whether they are appropriate models for their own 
societies and to share with us how they are able to separate the skills training 
from the ideological training they also receive as students in American progranr^ 
of journalism and mass communications. 

Our U.S. students are encouraged to travel abroad and develop an inter- 
national view. Students who study abroad work with appropriate faculty 
members and complete a detailed written project report to earn three semester 
hours of credit. 
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We also "flag" potential members of Phi Beta Kappa when they are college 
sophomores. Those with high grade point averages are interviewed and arc 
encouraged to take a foreign language and develop an "area stud ies" emphasis. 
These students also become a pool of potential pix>spcds for significant 
university-wide scholarship programs: the Fulbright Research Grant; the Mellon 
Fellowship; or the Tmman Scholarship, Our college has placed and received 
Rotary and Fulbright awardees. 

We ensure that faculty with little apparent interest in international com- 
munication will have opportunities to work with foreign students by requiring 
all our students to take remedial skills courses. Many of the faculty who teach 
these courses end up on foreign students' thesis committees. Our graduate 
students must complete a four-hour written comprehensive exam. The college 
graduate council gives foreign students the option of preparing the written exam 
in their first language; they are given 24 hours to have the written exam 
translated into English. 

Future Initiatives 

Several initiatives might be considered for fostering internationalism in the 
journalism curriculum. First, the Accrediting Council for Education in Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communication might start training a pool of team members 
who are qualified to advise and evaluate the efforts of journalism schools in 
expanding the international scope of their curricula. Second, the United States 
Information Agency should continue to encourage faculty exchange and affilia- 
tion programs. Third, journalism and mass communication programs should 
fonn regional consortia and develop "exportable" programs for countries in 
need of more journalism education initiatives. Our own college is working with 
institutions in Jamaica. Perhaps we could work with the University of North 
Carolina-Chapel Hill in developing a reciprocal degree program with countries 
in Central America. Part of the program could include faculty and student 
exchanges. Students could get skills training in our program and theory, 
research, history, and law from North Carolina. Faculty from Central America 
could teach our students courses in contemporary issues and international 
communication and development. 

Fourth, journalism programs should make more extensive use of existing 
networks to expand the exchange of foreign scholars and students. Our South 
Carolina Fulbright Society is very active. We need to establish a stronger 
network of journalism faculty/students who have held Fulbrights, who are 
members of the International Association for Mass Communications Research, 
the International Communication Association, and the international division of 
AEJMC. 
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Fifth, faculty development initiatives are required to make U.S. professors 
more effective in teaching foreign students and teaching U.S. students about 
international issues. Moreover, we must help develop foreign faculty members 
who have difficulty in relating to our students, who are prone to challenge the 
authoritarian teaching styles of many faculty members.^ 

Finally, journalism programs should commit financial aid to students who 
show promise in developing an international perspective. Scholarship applica- 
tions should include information about foreign language proficiency and 
foreign travel. 

Summary 

Schools of journalism and mass communications in the United States need 
to emphasize intemationalism in their curricula. The accrediting council, central 
administration, and journalism units must set the stage. At South Carolina, the 
central administration has made intemationeilism a critical element of its ad- 
ministration, and the journalism unit has launched its own initiatives. The 
accrediting council has done little in this area and may see no demand on the 
part of the professoriat or professions for internationalizing the curricula. 
Individual faculty members and students can develop their own international 
skills. Particularly in institutions with strong traditions of faculty governance, the 
faculties must first be sold on the importance of internationalization. 



Notes 

^ Joe Shoquist, who heads the AEJMC, made this clear during a recent visit to the 
College of Journalism, University of South Carolina. 

2 Unfortunately, several proposeils from the university were turned back by the 
United States Information Agency because the summaiy sections of the proposals were 
too long. The SPAR office protested vigorously but none of the proposals, including our 
own, was put back into the review process. 

^ The Intemational Communication Division of the Association for Education in 
Journalism eind Mass Communication published Advising International Students: 
ModelAduisewentKitdisWs 1984^ service project. This 18-page booklet was prepared 
by the author in July 1985 and distributed to each departmcnt/school/colJege of 
journalism and mass communication program in the United States in August 1985. The 
author is especially appreciative of the advice provided by the Intemational Studies 
Association, the Office of Intemational Services, and the Intemational Business Studies 
program offices at the University of South Carolina-Columbia. Copies are aveiilablc for 
$1.50 by writing Professor Lowndes R. Stephens, College of Journalism, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208. 
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copy of a prototype questionnaire is contzdncd in Advising International 
Students: Model Advisement Kit. See previous note. 

^ Useful resources in this regard are CMimer and Associates, On College Teaching 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978); Ohmcr Miit<m, AHematives to the Traditional: How 
Professors Teach and How Students Learn (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1976); and 
Sally S. Gaff, Conrad Fcsta, and Jerry G. Gaff, Professional [development: A Guide to 
Resources {Change Magazine Press, 1978). 
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Mass communication research has in recent years become an essential 
part of the curriculum in the study of journalism and mass commu- 
nication, wherever it is taught. Its usefulness in public relations, advertising, 
and marketing is obvious, but the news side, both of print and electronic 
media, has found that research can help build audience. 

Research helps red'ice the risk of making wrong predictions. It is human 
nature to try to minimize uncertainty. We normally hope fervently that things 
will evolve in a predictable fashion. We may say, "Surprise me" but we like our 
surprises to be within predictable bounds. That is why in the modem world, 
most of us who accept empiricism as the key to the reduction of uncertainty 
depend on research to help us explain and predict our environment. But such 
acceptance is by no means universal. Even in societies that are technologically 
most advanced, research to some still smacks of sorcery or, at the very least, 
minrors. Such people confuse theory, which is probabilistic, with laws, which 
are deterministic, and when an outcome is not predicted by the theory, they 
throw out the baby with the bath water. 

Here I will assume that research is the mechanism whereby we can learn the 
rules that govern our environment. Further, I will assume that although different 
methods may have to be devised to study the communication process and 
effects in some countries or cultures, mass communication research is as relevant 
in Africa or Europe as it is in the United States. Findings, of course, may have 
to be interpreted differently from country to country. Beveridge points out that 
experimental results, for example, are valid only for the precise conditions under 
which an experiment was conducted^. He notes that an influenza virus could 
be made to spread from one mouse to another in an American laboratory, while 
in a lab in England it could not be accomplished, even though the strains of 

L. John Martin is Professor of Journalism at the Uniuersify of Maryland. 
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mice and vims, the cages, and the techniques were ldentic2il. If one knows of 
or suspects possible differences between two countries, those differences be- 
come essential experimental variables that need to be controlled in an inter- 
national study. 

A variety of skills, techniques, and procedures are taught in mass com- 
munication research courses in the United States. Most of the same 
methodologies are also taught in other countries. But although the application 
of quantitative methods to the social sciences was first suggested by such 
nineteenth-century European mathematicians, economists, and sociologists as 
Adolphe Quctelet, Emile Durkheim, John Stuart Mill, and Max Weber ,2 com- 
munication research has received most attention and has seen its greatest 
development in the United States in the past 50 years. 

One reason for the lack of much cross-natlona! communication research is 
Its cost. Among the earliest international communication studies were those 
sponsored by UNESCO and conducted soon after World War II by Hadley 
Cantril, a Princeton psychologist.^ The few truly international studies that have 
been undertaken since those early days after the war have generally been 
sponsored by UNESCO, tlie International Press Institute, the U.F-. Information 
Agency, the BBC, or some major foundations and organizations in the wealthier 
countries of tlie world. A few studies have been done cooperatively by com- 
munication scholars in various countries.'* Cooperative research may be one 
solution to the cost barrier. 

Typically, mass communication research methods courses cover differences 
among the purpose, methods, and uses of qualitative and quantitative research; 
the concept of measurement; scientific method; collection of data of various 
types; statistical methods for the reduction, comparison, linkage, cleissification, 
and analysis of dat^i; and possibly the use of computers in performing these 
functions. While some of the premises of researchers in other cultures may be 
different from those of Americans, so that the theories that are formulated may 
be different, the scientific method for building and testing the theories remains 
constant. 

Measurement concepts are arbitrary and other cultures might well develop 
different classifications and yards: jks. But, so far, no new measurement models 
have emerged ii. inodem times. Cultures that have a tendency toward inductive 
reasoning rather than deductive will, I believe, tend to favor qualitative and 
holistic approaches over quantitative and micro analyses. Thus, the Chinese 
and several other cultures are inclined to move from the L3neral to the specific, 
the whole to the part, rather than from the part to the whole, the specific to the 
general, as in the United States and in many other Westem cultures.^ As for 
statistical methods, these are universal, and the world Is rapidly emulating the 
more-developed countries in the use of computers. What Is left Is data colleciion, 
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and it is to this that the greatest attention is generally given in attempts to 
internationalize the teaching of research methods. The rest of this paper will, 
therefore, focus on this topic. 

Survey Research 
Because journalism involves individuals in society and survey research is a 
method of collecting data from, and generalizing about, people in a group 
(referred to as a population or universe), surveys are probably the most 
common method of data collection in journalism. And Robinson says that 
surveys are the most frequently used research method in public relations.^ It is 
appropriate, therefore, to see in what ways surveys can be and are used in 
international s^ngs and what special methods, rules, and caveats need to be 
observed. 

Pollsters 

The U.S. Information Agency, the BBC, and Deutsche Welle — to name a 
few of the organizations that conduct surveys abroad — ^seldom if ever use their 
own personnel in data collection. Even international pollsters, such as the 
Gallup organization or International Research Associates, use local affiliates or 
contract the field work to a local firm or a university professor. In some countries, 
this is the only permissible way to go; in all countries, this is the only intelligent 
way to conduct a survey. In addition , certain authoritarian and communist states 
simply do not permit surveys to be conducted. In many non- Western countries, 
the survey topic, questionnaire, and design must be approved by the govern- 
ment.'^ Some topics are simply taboo, especially attitudinal studies. In such 
countries one usually must limit oneself to media-habits studies or to the 
collection of demographic data. Specifications for local pollsters must be 
carefully written and field work closely monitored. Analysis of data depends on 
certain methodological eissumptior\s that cannot be made in countries with 
totally different cultural traditions. 

Questionnaire Constructior} 

One must distinguish between foreign surveys and cross-cultural surveys. 
The former is difficult; the latter often looks almost Impossible. Questionnaires 
are hard enough to write in one*s own language and evan after numerous 
pretests turn out to be invalid or, at le£ist, unreliable. In international studies 
there are, in addition, problems of (1) different ambiguities in the languages of 
the research and of the respondent, (2) differences in the connotations of words 
In the two languages, (3) non-existence of certain concepts, and (4) Idiomatic 
confusions. Nlda illustrates problems of trar\slatlon of the Bible with examples 
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of each of these difficulties. There is no word for "brother" or "sister" in Mayan, 
for example, but one must indicate whether the person is an older or younger 
brother or sister. A sower does not scatter seed In many parts of the New World 
but uses a dibble-stick for planing. In many places, cities don't have gates and 
the term "door" has to be used instead, "From the uttermost part of the earth 
to the uttemiostpart of heaven" (Mark 13:27) is no distance at all in the Totonac 
language, which considers heaven (the sky) and earth to be like the rind and 
the flat part of a half orange. The fig tree in Yucatan not only bears no fruit, but 
puts out its leaves after the rainy season rather than just before the summer, as 
in Mark 13:28, The Semitic idiom "children of the bridechamber" (Matthew 
9:15) must be translated "children of the house of the man who marries the 
woman/*^ 

It is nonmal practice to write the questions in the language of the researcher, 
get them translated into thiG language of the respondents, and then have a 
second person translate them back into the language of the researcher. While 
this ensures linguistic correspondence as far as dictionaries go, it fails to take 
care of connotations and the absence of concepts in the target culture. The 
problem is bad enough in single-country studies; it is compounded in cross- 
cultural studies in which comparability is a prerequisite of analysis. 

Sampling 

The existence of census data, maps, lists, and other sampling frames Is often 
taken for granted. In most countries these items are either unreliable or 
nonexistent. The rationale of sampling is that if every individual and every 
combination of individuals in the population have an equal or known chance 
of being selected, a sample scientifically (randomly) drawn from the entire 
population will be representative of that population. It Is necessary to emphasize 
both "entire" and "that," since when the population is unknown, there Is no 
way one can tell what population to project to. Yet that is the situation in many 
developing countries. 

Other methods have been tried to achieve sampling frames. Aerial photo- 
graphs have been used instead of maps, with a grid being placed over the 
photograph and either individual homes or clusters of houses being selected 
for sampling.^ Another ioxm of area sampling in villages is the random walk, 
which involves starting at a random point and zigzagging according to a 
prcanranged random plan through the village, picking every nth home for 
interviewing. 

DotQ Collection 

Nowadays in the United States, most surveys are done by telephone. While 
this may mean that 8% -10% of the population cannot be reached because they 
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have no phones, non-coverage is a problem by any method, and the economy 
of telephone surveys must be balanced against the dubiously higher accuracy 
of face-to-face interviews. 

The same cannot be said of other countries, where the proportion of the 
population reachable by telephone may be much lower. Added to this are the 
problems of many more non-working phones, greater sharing of phones, and 
the unreliability or even non-existence of telephone directories. This leaves 
face-to-face interviewing and mail surveys. Mail delivery is not altogether 
reliable in some countries, and where literacy is low, the problems are com- 
pxDunded. This brings us back to face-to-face interviewing. 

Interviewing 

The training of interviewers is important everywhere but in countries where 
the population has not been interviewed a great deed except, possibly, by 
government troops or tax collectors, it is essential. Usually, the class, education, 
and sex of the interviewer cannot be haphazard. In South Asia, for example, 
inicivicwers must generally be of the same class as the respondent, and in most 
Moslem countries, the sex must be the same. A male cannot interview a female 
or vice versa, especially not alone. 

In many countries, people are su picious of strangers asking questions. 
Interviewers in Thailand are told to approach a home or a compound calling 
out, "This is scientific!" Courtesy bias is strong in Asia. The respondent doesn't 
want the interviewer to lose face and will tell him or her anything the respondent 
thinks is expected. The only way negative comments could be elicited in 
Southeast Asia, we found in USIA, was by saying that the sponsor was anxious 
to Icam what was wrong with the product — obviously biaising the responses. 

Interpretation 

Almond and Verba say that the problems of cross-n?.tional surveys are no 
different from the problems of sun/eys within a nation. "Just as the 'Italian* 
interview situation may differ from the 'British,' so may interviews with upper- 
class respondents differ from those with respondents of lower status with the 
same nation," *hey say.^^ The differences lie, rather, in the magnitude of the 
problems faced, according to Holt and Tumer.^^ Almond and Verba further 
point out that "if we say that Britons and Mexicans differ in a particular attitude, 
this docs not mean that all Britons think one thing and all Mexicans something 
else; there is usually a substantial overlap between the nations, as well as great 
variation within each onc."^^ 

There is a difference, however, and it is that the important variable of 
community homogeneity is not conlrolled. Taie, there will be some Britons who 
are more similar in some respects to Mexicans than they are to other Britons, 
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butthis is bccauseculture is not necessarily coterminous with nationality There 
are many cultural traits that are shared by peoples '" different natjor^^^ 
ComparabUity for purposes of the interpretation of survey data must be tackled 
uftTs of Z ^h^t\^i are being studied. Each variable must be ascer- 
tained in the different cultures and an indet found for each in terms that are 
comparable. 1^ 

Content Analysis 
Survey research is the obvious method to use in the study of the com- 
municator, the audience, and the effects of the media. For a study of the 
message, the mostappropriate method is contentanalysis. Since thegeneration 

of messages is central to the profession of journalism, content analys^ is a 
peculiarly "journalistic" methodology. Probably more theses and dissertations 

it than any other method, principally because it is cheaper, faster, and less 
fmstrating than, say, survey research. 

Content analysis is particularly favored in international studies, since it is 
much more convenient to take the samples to be studied (newspapers, broad- 
cast tapes, etc.) to the researcher than to transport the researcher to the subjecte 
of a survey. Content analysis is, therefore, the preferred data coUecton tech- 
nique in the international communication field. Moreover, it is probably the 
most common method of international intelligence coUection. In spite of this 
little has been written about the peculiar problems of comparative content 

^"Ifhe technique is especially useful when political restrictions make it impos- 
sible to observe developments in a country directly. Thus, Carl B«:k at the 
University of Pittsburgh analyzed the content of media in East European 
countries and by counting the frequency with which the names of Commun^ 
labor leaders appeared over time, he was able to chart their rise and fall in the 
communist hierarchy.^? In the same way, Kremlinolog-ists figure out the hierar- 
chical structure of the Politburo: by analyzing photographs of Soviet leaders at 
official functions. The closer a person is to the center of the lineup, the more 
power he or she has in the Kremlin. , , -n *• 

Content analysis is also appropriate in fcUowing the politica vacillations o 
an inaccessible foreign leader. The speeches of Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt 
were closely monitored and analyzed to detemiine whether he was edging closer 
to the Soviet Union or to tlie United States. The frequency with which he used 
such key words as "imperialism" and "socialism" tended to signal his leanings 
some time before he made his moves. Content analysis can similarly be used 
to study communicators of all types-political, social, economic, media, church 
educational, and other leaden^for a number of characteristics. Content 
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analysis of their speeches and writings pnDvides a possible substitute for direct 
interviews, especially in the intemationaJ field, where such leaders ara oftpn 
inaccessible. 

In making comparisons among media in different languages, including those 
that use different scripts from the Roman characters used in English, certain 
adjustacnts must be made. In a study of the Indian press conducted by USIA 
in 1962 which included content analysis of newspapers in both English and 
vernacular languages, three correction factors were used by which to multiply 
the number of column inches of space devoted to a particular story. One was 
a factor that conreded for differences in cdumn width. This varied from paper 
o paper and sometimes even within a single paper. The second was a factor 
to correct for the idiosyncrasies of language: Certain languages could say the 
same thing in much less space because the language typically used more 
inflexions than prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions; fewer or no definite 
or indennitc articles; affixes instead of pronouns; and so forth. Tlie third factor 
con-eded for typographical variations, since tiic type in some languages ncces- 
sanly took up more space than In others. 

Scaling 

One cannot discuss intematranal communication research methodoloqy 
without ni^Jong some reference to the semantk: differential. This is a scalinq 
techn que that was almost tailor-made for cross-cultural studies. In devebpinq 
an Af/as of Affective Meaning for 620 concepts in 23 cultural communities; the 
authors say that although languages do display superficial unkjueness in 
phonology, grammar, and semantks which render them mutually unintelligible 
biLlateblJ '^'^'^^ ""^'^ ""'^^ ""^^^ *hem mutually 

The seniantk differential extracts the affective (as opposed to cognitive) 
meaning of con<^te so that one can compare their emotive locatons ir^ 
semantic space. 9 This can be done across cultures and Osgood and hi^ 
Xr^fJr^l' 1 S ""^ ^ha^erize any concept in at least the 23 
cultures they have studied oy means of three or four dimensions of meaning 
rhus onemight compare the conceptof freedom in different cultures by askitS 
people to rate it on seven-point scales using polar adjecUves that measure an 
evduativedimension. a potency dimension, and an acUvity dimension. In a few 
cdtures, It has been found that other dii^ensions measure more of the meaning 
than the potency and activity dimenstons do in English. But on the whole these 
two, and especially the evaluative dimension measure most of the meanlnq of 
concepts in all cultures. -r^i^^ui 
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Through scales, one can usefully make cross-national comparisons. Hadley 
CanWl. a Princeton psychologist, developed a sdf-anchoring scale to circum- 
vent the problem of the non-comparability of individual ratings. He used a 
ladder with 10 nings and asked individuals to say where on the ladder they saw 
themselves in tenns of their happiness or freedom or future, etc. Tlien they were 
asked where they believed they had been five years cai llcr and where they saw 
themselves five years in the future. Averaging these scores for each country or 
culture not only showed people's state of mind within the country or culture but 
enabled the researcher to make comparisons between and among cultures. 

It has been suggested that Likcrt scales must be used carefully in cross-cul- 
tural studies because of response sets.2i n ,3 quite conceivable that responses 
of a certain type may be more common in certain cultures than in others. One 
of my graduate students-a USIA employee— speculated on the b^te of 
personal observation, that people who live in countries around the Mediter- 
ranean would tend to check extreme responses, while people in Scandinavia 
and northern Europe would tend to be more moderate in their responses. This 
was not borne out in an examination of dozens of surveys done by USIA in 
Europe. While this finding is not conclusive, it illustrates the danger of generali- 
zing from limited observation, especially in international communication re- 
search. 
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coking back today, we seemed remarkably confident at the start of 

rAmerica's post World-War D imperial era. CBS conespondent Eric 

Sevareid, in the spirit of the tim^, wrote in a 1946 book that Americans had 
gone off'to war carrying our country's "bright tools and great muscles, her 
giant voice and will " Now, he said, "America was involved in the world ... 
and neither the world nor America would ever be the sarne." Sevareid felt it 
was America's destiny to "create a world in its own image." 

Thatwas close to 40 years ago. Today we have V.S. Naipaul, a gloomy but 
penetrating observer, attributing "aU the trouble in the world" to the need of all 
of its people to adapt to the West and its ways, particularly to American ways. 
"Not adapting to its tools," Naipaul has said, "but trying to fit in with its ideas.' 

How did Sevareid's bright promise become Naipaul's bleak reality? History 
marches to its own drummer, but I think wc can say one thing: The big failures 
of the past 40 years have been failures, not of U.S. power, but of knowledge. 
In Africa, in Vietnam, in East Asia's economic challenge or Islam's countenefor- 
mation, we have repeatedly looked at events in terms of the politics of the 
surface and not deeply enough at the economic and cultural trends beneath the 
surface that were actuaUy deciding things. What makes othci- people tick? If 
Naipaul is right and the world's trouble is coming from everybody else trying 
to adapt to our ways, it's as though a great big drama is going on all over the 
planet in which countless individuals are making choices and taking actions to 
leam, adapt, grow, and survive. With something so fast and kaleidoscopic— all 
tlie little parts movirq different ways at once— how can we observe, much less 
report, what is going on? 

The Importance of Villages 
My own feeling is tliat you have to go to villages. There you find small, 
relatively simple, groups of people living on the land and growing food. It's the 
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easiest way to leam about any culture and to get some idea of how that culture 
is changing. You have to look at individual people and sec them in a sort of 
anthropological way. 

What do I mean by this? Let's take a reporter based in a Third World capital 
such as New Delhi or Cairo or Mexico City. Say he wants to find out what an 
ordinary person thinks. He goes out to the countryside and Abdul or Natu or 
Juan says he is very poor, fatalistic, and not hopeful about the future. Yet right 
away we can sense the superficial quality about what is said. A stranger from 
the rich. Western world has swooped down and is told, if it is a good interview, 
what Abdul or Natu or Juan feels to be true. But it is not what he wiU tell his 
neighbor when the two are working side by side in the fields by themselves. 
And that is what we need to know. 

In Under the Bani/on Tree, a new collection of short stories, Indian novelist 
R.K Narayan quotes his watchman as wanting him to remove his own name 
from the gate. The man says 

All sorts of people read your name abud while passing down the road. It is not 
good. Often urchins and tots just learning to spell, shout your name and nin off 
when I tiy to catch them. The other day some women also read your name and 
laughed to themselves. Why shodd they? I do not like it at all. 

Just a few lines of dialogue and India comes alive. For the words are spoken 
within their own cultural context, not, as in the joumalist's interview, as one 
culture speaking to another. Any reader with sensible and discriminating ears 
can tell the difference right away. Naipaul himself is, of course, a master of 
dialogue, too: gently and humorously in his portrait of life in his native Trinidad 
A House for Mr. Biswas, or tenrityingly in A Bend in the River, which tells us a 
great deal about modem Africa when things go wrong. My favorite example of 
how dialogue tells a story are Chekhov's short stories, especiaUy "Peasants" 
and "The Steppe." Writers of fiction often articulate the universal elements in 
human lives to teach us more than any fomial theory. 

Leomrngfrom the Social Sciences 
Yet the reporter also has much to leam firom th^ social sciences. Every time 
1 go out to a village, I apply ideas gleaned from anthropologists. Margaret Mead 
and Oscar Lewis defined culture as a set of rules, or solutions to problems, 
handed down from father to son (or, more commonly, mother to son), so that 
each generation doesn't have to start from scratch. Robert Redfield, another 
pioneer in anthropology, contributed the key finding that people who live by 
growmg food share the same values— property , the family, mutual help, a work 
eihic— except when it comes to abstract ideas or religion. 
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Philosophy also helps reporters, particularly the work of Aristotle, who saw 
plainly 2,300 years ago that human culture is decided by how individuals get 
their food . Reporters may also be helped by the work of somebody like Ricliard 
Leakey, who has traced human origins back two million years. Leakey, whom 
I interviewed in Kenya a few years ago, has concluded, "Human beings are 
cultural animals and each one [human] is the product of his particular culture." 
Leakey says that man is not innately anything but is capable of anything and 
that he evolved a cooperative society, because his hunting-collecting economy 
and later the invention of agriculture required it. This notion that culture has an 
economic basis is also given great importance by Marx. 

Ideas, I find, have value in reporting only if they work in a practical, concrete 
situation. For example, after watching Stephen Jay Gould on television not long 
ago, I jotted down several things he said: "Change may often be sudden; 
stabOity is life's history." "Stability is the essence and change is stress — not 
continuously accumulating, but rare and episodic." s systems that change, 
not individuals." When it comes to change brought to culture by technology, I 
ask myself whether these observations hold in a practical village setting. 

As Senator Pat Moynihan once told me, everything leads to everything. Fve 
just spent most of the last three years researching and writing a book on how 
Americans adapt to technological change. I found that from the disappearance 
of the frontier in the 1880s until World War II, we made a dizzyingly quick ship 
from country to city, farm to factory, horses to cars and tractors, kitchen surgery 
to scientific medicine, fundamentalism to Darwinism, revival meetings to Hol- 
lywood movies. As we made these shifts, we quite naturally shed some of our 
old-time religious faith, family ties, work ethics, sense of mutual help, and other 
values that are rooted in necessity among groups of people who live on the land 
and grow food. 

At bottom, this is a confrontation (not necessarily a conflict) between 
religion, the core of any culture, and science (technology simply being its 
application to human affairs). This is not clearly understood, as I found in a 
recent trip to the rural Middle West. Millions of Americans are plainly trying to 
reconcile the continued industrialization of agriculture and what it is doing to 
our society with a deep sense of cultural loss. 

So while we're still ahead in the game of adjusting to technology, we're not 
all that much ahead. As with people in the Third World, we, too, have to make 
our ideas fit in with the new tools, our deepest religious beliefs fit in with all the 
changes brought by science. Elsewhere in the world, the agnostic Confucians- 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans—roar ahead, followed more hesitatingly by the 
Malay-Javanese, with the caste-ridden Hindus in doubt as a minority modern- 
izes while a deprived subclass still makes up half of India's population. Cultural 
adjustment is coming most slowly among the deeply religious Moslems;. feudal 
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postcolonial Latin society with its inequitable bind ownership, military juntas, 
and peasant uprisings; and the sub-Saharan Africans, plagued by extremely 
high human fertility and an exhausted soil, leached of its minerals. 

Going to the Village 

Armed with a few basic teachings of anthropology, history, and philosophy, 
one sets for the practical laboratory to try them out a village. Knowledge of a 
country — its politics, geography, economics, and history — is needed, too, but 
more important, I think. Is knowledge of the local culture, whether it be 
Confucian, Malay-Javanese, Hindu, Buddhist, Hebrew, Christian, Islamic, or 
tribal African. Language helps, and one quickly picks up some phrases. But to 
stenographically record dialogue as it is spoken, often in some rural dialect, is 
extremely difficult for a foreigner. It is advantageous, in any case, to be. 
accompanied by an interpreter from the local culture and — as often happens — 
race. It doesn't hurt to have the moral support of a working companion. 

Then, to understand villagers especially, one needs to live intimately with 
them, sharing some of their struggle and idleness, the losses and the gains. In 
a few weeks, one cc .ss to identify with them. 

Anthropologists have what they call the "participant-observer" method, 
which in villages can mean rolling up your sleeves and doing the same daily 
work as the people you want to write about. There is much to be said for this. 
Hard physical labor is the central fact in the lives of most of mankind. In the 21 
villages where Tve stayed since the late 1960s, this has meant herding sheep 
and cattle; diving for fish and octopus with harpoon guns and spears; cutting 
sugarcane; threshing sorghum; digging up cassava root and milling it into flour, 
and, mostly, sowing, weeding, harvesting, and threshing wheat, com, and rice. 
Housing might be a black-tent Bedouin encampment, a Punjabi cattle bam, a 
bamboo cottage, or African grass hut. Sleeping is on string cots, carpets, straw 
mats, the occasional bed, or, in Brazil, in a hammock. Most of the earth's 
inhabitants, two-thirds of whom still live in these villages, eat mostly bread or 
rice and a few vegetables and a little meat. They wash it all down with tea, 
coffee, beer, rum, or homemade liquor (enough village living can turn you either 
into a vegetarian or an alcoholic). 

Common work, common food, common discomforts soon break down any 
barrier of reserve. It soon becomes a kind of mutual commitment. In my 
experience, within a few weeks, whoever was being written about would come 
to take our mutual enterprise very seriously. 

For my interpreters and me, it got to be a routine: Usually he (rarely she, 
except in cities, though I did use women interpreters in Kenya, South Korea, 
and Brazil) jotted down as much dialogue as he could during the working day. 
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while I pitched in a fairly mute co-worker. Then we'd relax with the villagers 
in the evening; if anything of interest happened, we'd write it down the next 
day. With such a nanrow focus, day in and day out, week after week, I got to 
know people extremely well. 

By the end of a stay, Td end up with a stack of notebooks filled with dialogue, 
all copied down in longhand. What I like to do, after four or five weeks in a 
village, is to go back to a city hotel room and type it all up. Then I begin to see 
what sort of a story is emerging (rarely what I expect) and what oft-repeated 
phrases no longer need to be recorded. 

In Berat, a village in Upper Egypt, high on the Nile, where I devoted almost 
two years to a book-length village story, published as Shahhat, we had the best 
system. Shahhat, a fellah, and I worked together in the fields each morning 
(when we started, he knew no English and I no Arabic), At noon Nubi, my 
interpreter, bicycled two miles from Luxor, where he had a government job. 
We all ate lunch together and spent several hours every afternoon going over 
who said and did what the previous morning and evening. I wrote down all the 
dialogue in great big ledgers and cventueilly had more than 700 pages of typed 
single-spaced notes. Equeilly long studies were done in a Sikh Punjabi village, 
tracing one family's fortunes from 1969 and in a village in central Java, my 
longest continuing village study since I began this work in 1967. 

CommonQlities among Villages 

Daily routines vary from one village to another and within a village depend- 
ing on the season, but 1 try to time my stays to coincide with harvests, when 
villages are liveliest and the fields are full of people. There are a few constants. 
Villagers tend to rise with the sun and go to bed an hour or two after it 
sets — except for the Javanese, who, with all-night shadow plays and dance 
performances, do with less sleep than anybody I ever saw. 

Invariably, the first person in a household to stir in the morning is a woman, 
who may get up about 4 a.m. to wash, to make a fire to boil water for tea or 
coffee, and to milk the cows and buffalo. Moslem men, if devout, will rise at 4 
a.m. , too, to say the first of five daily prayers, kneeling in the direction of Mecca. 
In the Sikh Punjabi village, we'd be rocked out of our beds at 4 a.m. by the 
amplified cacophony of a few pious old men praying loudly over the Sikh 
temple's loudspeaker. This, for most people, was the signal io wrap up in a 
blanket, huddled and anonymous, and make their way to the fields under cover 
of darkness to, as the Punjabis invariably put it, "answer the call of nature." 
Then back to bed for a couple more hours of sleep until sunrise. Except during 
threshing, when we took our cots right to the fields, most village men got up 
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about 6 a.m. or 7 a.m., as did older women, once they had a daughter-in-law 
in the house to do the cariy chores. 

If the family has cows, buffalo, donkeys, or other animals, somebody, 
usually a young man, cuts fodder: in Egypt twice a day, in Punjab and Morocco 
just in the evening. Aside from harvesting with a sickle, this was my favorite 
work, particularly in Punjab, when I'd ride back to the village each night, half 
dozing and tired to the bone, on a cartload of freshly cut clover. The rest of the 
day might be filled with sowing, weeding, harvesting, or threshing, or, once a 
week, marketing in a nearby town, or, in slack times, just sitting around. Only 
African women actually cultivate land from start to finish, but in many villages 
women do a little field work. Most of the time they stay at home, preparing 
meals; washing clothes and dishes; mending; sewing; perhaps weaving cloth, 
blankets, or rugs; caring for the children; raising chickens or maybe a few sheep 
and goats; fetching water on their heads in earthen jugs or tins; or going to the 
village shopkeeper to buy on credit a few matches, some salt, or other necessity. 

What really makes village living so easy and pleasant is its sense of time. 
Time seems to expand so that each day seems much longer than it is. The only 
sound one may hear all day is the call of birds, a donkey's bray, or other human 
voices. Since one's destinations tend not to be great, getting there may be a 
walk or a bicycle ride. One tends to lose track of what time it is or even what 
day of the week it is; every day is very much like the next. It*s far from our 
Western kind of stress. 

The Village Method 
One is, of course, working the whole time: watching, listening, and taking 
notes. When I go to a village for the first time, I begin with its ecological and 
economic system, its agriculture: the plowing, sowing, weeding, harvesting, and 
threshing of crops. Gradually this look at fanning leads naturally to an under- 
standing of systems of marketing or converting crops to food for the family. I 
begin to see the way the village and its social structure are organized. From here 
I move into family life and religion and the way people think and feel. In 
common with the social scientist, I study the larger civilization in which a village 
finds itself: its history, religion, art, philosophy, literature, and present-day 
politics and economics. (There are two ways to do this: the conventional way 
of reading books by authorities or the unconventional way of concentrating on 
how things look solely from the viewpoint of the villagers. I have tried it both 
ways.) 

If possible—^ switch from a social scientist's approach— I then try to 
interview the nation*s political leader. I want to fit the villager I'm writing about 
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into a larger, more topical ftcime of reference. In this way, Tm doing a kind of 
news story. 

Such a story can be about social upheaval (the caste system versus modem 
farm science in India) or urban migration (a rice peasant who becomes a 
pcdicab driver in Jakarta) or crimlnsd alier^tion (an uprooted Moroccan villager 
who robs foreigners and ends up in prison). Politics Is the stuff of journalism, 
but it is commonly just a surface reflection of these other things. For example, 
one can argue that India's agricultural revc^ution hzis decided its national 
politics, the changes brought by high-yield dwarf wheat in the Sikh-populated 
Punjab creating a chain of reaction that ultimately led to Indira Gandhi's 
murder. A village stay can be aimed at learning more about some big global 
issue (overpopulation as seen in a fishing village on the densely-populated 
island-state of Mauritius, the Green Revolution in several of the villages). 

The purpose of my work in villages has been to tell a story, based on actual 
dialoc^ so as to capture a changing moment in time as a way of shedding 
light on an event or situation. In newsroom usage, I write "situationers." Or put 
another way, a reporter using this village method of reporting is engaged in a 
kind of portraiture. The reporter is relying on intuition and Impression to convey 
a picture to readers. Often the story is most convincing when it is most personal. 
I learned this subjective— as opposed to objective — style of journalism in India 
when in 1%2 I did a profile of Indira Gandhi for A.M. Rosenthal, who had 
flown in to cover India's Himalayan war with China. "Don't describe her the 
way you think The Times would," he said. "Write how she really looks to you." 
This has proved sound advice over the years. The idea is to produce, being 
honest and keeping to the facts, as true a portrait as the reporter can perceive 
and write. 

Bringing the Village Approach to Reporting in the U.S. 

The same approach also works in the United States. In 1971, after I'd spent 
two years living in villages in India, Indonesia, Iran, Mauritius, and Morocco, 
and writing all five up as book-length stories, each illustrated with 50 to 60 
pictures, I retumed to the staff of The Washirigton Star for what became my 
final year with the paper. 

One day my editor said, "Why don't you try the same techniques with the 
people in the Washington area? Just go out and observe and write about them 
as if they were Asian villagers." My editors, Charies Seib and Burt Hoffman, 
assigned various "types" of people to profile: "a middle-aged bureaucrat,** "a 
redneck construction worker," "a pretty, single giri living alone." In scavenger- 
hunt fashion, I'd go out to find such people. The original series, "How We Live," 
consisted of nine individual profiles. In time, we published the stories of 20 or 
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more individuals or families. They ranged in age from a first-grader to a 
73-ycar-old woman who had just run out of money and was going to have to 
seek public assistance. There was a Marine, a garbage man, a black car thief 
who spent 11 years in prison, a middle-aged "overqualified** executive who'd 
lost his job and couldn't find another, a Puerto Rlcan grandmother, a rich and 
activist Jewish family with a dropout son who'd become a rock musician, old 
Washingtonians, suburbanites, slum dwellers. For the family interviews, I 
moved in for a week, going to work with the husband one day, staying with the 
wife the next, accompanying the children to school or to college, and so on. 

Again I tried to avoid interviews; instead, I simply observed and wrote down 
what the people said. In the U.S. homes, there was much less dialogue than in 
a village. I found Americans spend much more time physically alone — watching 
television, driving, reading. Another striking difference was the amount of stress 
in Americans' daily lives, with all the electronic voices, the fast speeds of cars, 
and the expectations for being busy and punctual. Stress is such an inescapable 
aspect of modem city living. But though stress can lead to high blood pressure, 
heart attacks, and nervous breakdowns, it also produces benefits. The flights to 
catch, cars to drive, traffic rules to obey, elevators to summon, television to 
watch, latest news to follow, goods to buy, deals to make, appointments to keep 
all produced stress in these people's lives, but were central to their vitality. The 
American mentality is to do; a villager's is often just to be. 

It is also true that in our lives, just as in villages, most stress comes from 
interpersonal relations. "Hell," Jean-Paul Sartre said, **ls other people." What 
strain and anxiety there Is in villages tends to come fixjm personality conflicts. 
But fun is other people, too. All people, villagers and Americans alike, are 
fascinated by each other's doings. One advantage of the village is that there is 
little competition. Unlike Americans, no villager must come to terms with 
diminished career expectations or must learn to live with his or her limitations. 
It takes opportunity to cause striving. We tend to be rich, and they to be poor. 

One thing I have learned by studying both villagers and Americans is how 
relative a term that is — poor. In a village, to be poor Is to go without the 
necessities, not the comforts. A villager who fills his belly twice a day and has a 
roof over his head may not feel poor. Almost everybody he knows is in the 
same fix. If anybody suffers social isolation in villages, it is the few richer families. 
Not so in the United States, where a poor person not only suffers indigence and 
want in comparison to the majority, but is made to feel crummy. 

In my 1981 book. Villages^ I expressed a convkrtion that inconspicuous 
individuals may comprise as much a story as headline events: 

As a reporter, Vm very conscious that the serxsational or tragic or catastrophic 
political and economic events occupy the headlines of our newspapers and the 
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foregrounds of our minds. They loom up all out of proportion when they 
happen, but arc quickly reduced to size with the perspective of time. This is true 
of most wars, revolutions, massacres, tcnrorist acts, famines, gluts, slumps, or 
booms. We arc only vaguely aware that something might be going on in 
villages. One reason I took up this work was curiosity; after all, two-thiids of the 
people on this planet arcn^t just sitting on their hands. Now Fm convinced that it 
is the unconscious, obscure, and overpowering drives of millions upon millions 
of ordinaiy individual men and women that is the real stuff of histoiy. Modem 
heads of state, like Tolstoy^s king, are history's slaves. It hasn^t got much zing, 
but the biggest stoiy of the late twentieth centuiy couH well be the sum of 
countless small decisions and actions by unnoticed humble attle nobodies out 
there in their villages. 

Fm convinced this is equally true of Americans. A reporter's real wealth is 
the inexhaustible amou nt of story material all around us^rdinary people. Find 
a way to take part in their lives, watching what they do, writing down what they 
say, and a story worth the telling will always be there. 
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L earning from African Models 

SAxoxon M, Murphy and James F. Scotton 



Those serious about putting some "intemationeil" elements~-or perhaps 
just examples— into journalism education in the United States can learn 
from several African models. Despite chronic shortages of material and funds 
when setting up their schools, the major journalism programs in Africa have 
built in— not added on— international examples, books, staff, and even 
students. 

One can argue that this is of necessity. Journalism programs in Africa and 
other developing areas must look abroad for materials and funds unavailable 
locally. Although necessity can account for some internationalizing of jour- 
nalism education in Africa, there are clear signs that a growing commitment to 
international journalism independent of need has developed. 

At the school of journalism at the University of Nairobi, for example, the 
1985-86 diploma course enrolled 20 students. Competition for places was 
intense; some students were not admitted until their fourth annual attempt. At 
least one student denied admission has made seven applications to the program 
and had the strong support of the government office that employs her. Despite 
this strong pressure from Kenyans for admission, the school of journalism gave 
two places to foreign students, one a U.S. citizen and the other a New Zealander. 
In the past, the journalism school has attracted students from Tanzania, Uganda, 
Zaire, and Zambia. This year two places were allotted to Ugandans, but they 
failed to arrive from that strife-torn country. 

As with most journalism programs around the world, Nairobi's has only 
enough funds to do some of the things it wants to do. Its reading room subscribes 
to all the Kenyan dailies published in English and Swahlli. The Kenya News 
Agency wire comes directly to the journalism school. In addition, though, the 
reading room gets the dally International Herald Tribune and the Sunday Times 
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of London. At about $1.50 and ^.50 a copy, respectively, this represents a 
large commitment from slim resources. 

Of the 189 Kenyan students in the 1985-86 program, six are fluent enough 
in a second European language (French) to work with it professionally. One of 
these is also fluent in Italian. Of course, all these Kenyans know English (the 
East African lingua franca), Swahlli, and one or two local Kenyan languages 
learned at home. All the class members said they would commit themselves to 
learning another language— some specified Russian or Arabic— if it would help 
them professionally. 

This international outlook is also found in all faculty members at the school 
of journalism. Each of the six faculty members has at least one degree from a 
U.S. university and one Is planning to take a Ph.D. at Britain's University of 
Leicester. At this time there is no graduate degree program in journalism or mass 
communications in Kenya, so graduate degrees must be from foreign univer- 
sities. StOl, Kenyan faculty members are committed to maintaining their inter- 
national ties. Nairobi's school of journalism is working to develop a long-teim 
student-faculty exchange program with New York University and possibly 
other mass communication programs outside Kenya. A similar program with 
the department of mass communication at the University of Lagos In Nigeria 
has been developed. 

African Textbooks 

Perhaps the major new and independent effort being made to inter- 
nationalize journalism training in Africa is in textbook production. Twelve years 
ago, there was not a single text or even substantial manual that focused on 
African journalism among resource materials in the Institute of Communication 
at the University of Lagos. Graham Mytton and Michael Traber in Zambia and 
Zimbabwe had produced some useful material, but it was not comprehensive 
enough and the distribution waf poor. Richard Aspinall's African experiences, 
particularly in Nigeria, resulted *n a good UNESCO radio program production 
manual in 1973, but other UNESCO publications were judged inappropriate 
by the Lagos faculty. 

We are now seeing the first texts produced directly out of the African setting 
by Africans. One is written by a U.S.-educated Nigerian, Ralph A Akinfeleye. 
Another is an edited collection with contributions from 15 journalists of African 
nationality and/or wide professional experience in Africa. These two texts, both 
appropriate for newswriting and reporting courses, are being used in Nigeria 
and in Kenya, the two anglophone African nations with the most developed 
university-level journalism training programs. Both texts stress the international 
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nature of African journalism and both stress the need to consider non-African 
commentary and criticism in training programs for African journalists. 

Akinfeleye's book, Essentials of Modem Journalism, was first published in 
1982. A second edition is planned for 1986. Nigeria has three university-level 
journalism training programs, at Lagos, Nsukka, and Kano. It also has the most 
diverse press and most extensive media system in Africa, serving an estimated 
population of 80 million. Still, Akinfeleye decided to bring as much of an 
international perspective as possible to what would basiceilly be a text for 
Nigerian journalism students. He visited journalism training programs in 
Ghana, Kenya, Senegal, and Tanzania and met with faculty and students before 
writing the book. A major section of the book shows how different journalism 
programs in Africa, both in the university and non-university setting, carry out 
their training missions. 

With three degrees from U.S. universities, Akinfeleye was aware of his 
inevitable American bias. He accepted that U.S. journalism programs were the 
best models for Africans at the time but he emphasized non-U.S. sources as 
well. Material from Great Britain, India, Sweden, and other countries went into 
the makeup of the book. Still, the text was produced primarily for Nigerian 
journalism students, and any student using it would be aware of other points 
of view and practices but would also clearly see the emphasis on Nigerian 
journalism. 

A more recent text. Reporting Africa^ edited by Don Rowlands and Hugh 
Lewin and published in 1985, allows each contributor to use his or her own 
professional experience and national/international setting as a base. The chap- 
ter "Covering the Courts," for example, is written by two Zimbabweans. Their 
examples are from court coverage by the Zimbabwe media. The chapter on 
feature writing is by Juby Mayet, one of South Africa's best-known journalists. 
Her examples come from her South African publications, primarily in the 
internationally circulated Drum magazine. 

The editors of Reporting Africa found little difficulty in accommodating 
philosophiceil differences among the anglophone African countries. In the 
introduction, the Zimbabwean minister of information calls for African jour- 
nalists to be "committed to the African revolution." However, he simply asks 
that this be a commitment of reporters and editors in Africa to present the facts 
and to try to do so with the African reader and listener in mind. As he says, "The 
African journalist must be committed to the independence and sovereignty of 
Africa, just as British, Russian, Japanese, or American writers are committed to 
their countries and national sovereignty.** 

In the same way, the individual contributors present the lesson of their own 
specialty without any but professional biases. Mayet, for example, in a chapter 
on feature writing, uses stunning examples from the South African publications, 
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some of her own, and others by outstanding colleagues in South African 
journalism. Even though she knew she was writing for students in independent 
Black African nations, she never mentions the South African racial situation. 
She doesn't have to. The examples tell it all in their vivid personal portraits of 
South Africans. 

Reporting Africa shows that journalism — at le2ist outside the Communist 
world— has basically the same set of professional ethics. Michael Traber's listing 
of the elements of "news" timeliness, prominence, proximity, conflict, the 
unusual— could be transfenred to Mencher or any of the other newswriting and 
reporting texts found in U.S. journalism classes. His consideration of "alter- 
native'' factors in the African setting is straight out of the "new journalism" 
arguments heard everywhere. 

One of Reporting Africa's most interesting and most valuable chapters — 
particularly to a non-African reader who wants to know more about Third World 
journalism's point of view—concerns news-agency journalism. It is written by 
Paul Fauvet, a Mozambican journalist who worked with the independence 
movements for Angola, Guinea, and Mozeimbique. 

Despite his background, his employment by the government news agency 
In Mozambique, and his clear support for the New World Information Order, 
Fauvv-^t says all journalists must strongly resist govemment efforts to insert 
propaganda into the news. National news agencies in Africa do need govem- 
ment support. They could not survive without it, Fauvet points out. However, 
since such agencies start with a certain credibility gap in the eyes of the outside 
world, they simply must treat the news in an accurate, straightforward fashion. 

Fauvet says there is nothing unprofessional about giving prominence to a 
govemment program or statement. He says that you can also support such 
programs or statements— but in clearly identified editorial comment separate 
from the news. Govemment suppression of bad or embanassing news is simply 
out of the question, says Fauvet. Sooner or later someone else will probably 
break the story and then the agency as well as the govemment will be 
discredited. 

What we have, then, in Reporting Africa, is a remarkably international 
textbook on newswriting and reporting: newswriting chapters by a Kenyan and 
a Zambian, a section on using news sources by a Ghanaian, interviewing 
techniques by a Liberian, economic coverage by a German native who worked 
as a journalist in South Africa, and so on. From the traditional first course, 
African joumalism students are getting an international view of the professional 
field. The 190-page text is prcxluced simply, with word processor and photo- 
offset printing. But through its international list of contributors and their 
examples, it presents joumalism as a profession with skills and ethics tliat apply 
across many nations and societies. 
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The need for relevant and culturc-bas«l texts Is not confined to the news 
area. In 1977, a public relations text was begun at the University of Nigeria at 
Nsukka In response to needs there. The faculty was dissatisfied with the 
limitation impeded by public relations materials available, all of which had been 
prepared in the United States or the United Kingdom. While these texts could 
offer a wealth of information and could build on decades of successful practice, 
both in U.S./U.K. enterprises and throughout the world, the context was 
decidedly non-African, the examples not applicaWc in many instances, and the 
experience with them is often frustrating. 

The goal with the text, currently liearing completion, was to gather examples 
and models from the African experience, and to prepare a h<x)k that would deal 
with F>olitical, economic and developing realities that young public information 
and public relations practitioners would need to understand to perform success- 
fully within the African government. And those realities are most assuredly 
different from the context within which most of the best-selling texts are set. 

Improving U.S. Joumolism Education 
For whatever reasons and out of whatever needs, journalism education in 
Africa is exposing students to the professional world on an international basis. 
On the contrary, in the United States it Is rare for any but specific courses and 
seminars in international communication to include international content unless 
it comes from a student or guest speaker with overseas experience. A mass 
communications and society course may have John Merrill, Jeremy Tunstall, 
or the John Martin-Anju Chaudhary collection on the supplemental reading list, 
but in our experience, nothing outside the U.S. journalism framework gets into 
any of the basic courses. 

It is possible to make students aware of the "world" of journalism. However, 
it will require a commitment to new values in our profession and development 
of faculty and teaching materials or at le^ new syllabi. It will also require some 
breakdown of the comfortable professional compartments most journalism 
educators enter during doctoral studies and leave only on retirement. 

To start with, AEJMCs international division should break some of its own 
frontiers. Almost all "international" papers at AEJMC conventions, for example, 
are on panels with other "international" — meaning non-U.S. — papers. This 
hardly makes sense unless international equals "foreign." If the division is truly 
international, then the effort should be to bring together researchers who can 
present different points of view on ail scholarly and professional areas of 
jounialism and mass communication. We need not abandon international- 
division panels, but we should make an effort to let potential panelists know 
that we want to include relevant papers on the U.S. media and on U.S. research 
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projects. In the same way, we shouW solicit Internationa^ polnte of view-j^ 
ti.ei from U.S. citizens or non-cltizens-on panels in aU other divisions. There 
ar?so many graduates of U.S. programs on the faculties of overseas jourrtaUsm 
p,^ LTwe have a bng and accessible list of poter^tial ^^^^J^^ 
arealso many U.S. faculty membeis whose experiences-sometimes jarring to 
their own professional point of view-^n overseas assignments can bring 
insights and challenges to almost any division's panels. 

Better however!would be to attract the professional and/or academic with 
little or no U.S. experience. His or her views of much accepted wisdom in our 
field could be refreshing as weU as possibly upsetting to some. 

Since many membersofthe International Divlsionholdmembershipin other 

AEJMCdivisions,itshouldnotbedlfncuKtosetupwhatisrejJlyaninterdivisio^ 
liaison program. Each year specific members, particularly those who hold 
S^hlp^tions in the other divisions, could be asked to seek some 
mtemationalcomponent in each division's convention program, preferably 

within presentations on general academk: and professional topics. 

Though manyU.S. journalism educators have taughtorconductedr^rch 

overseas only a few have worked as journalists outside the United States, 
especially if you exclude those who worked for American organizations. Since 
Srgraduate journalism education in the United States focuses strongly on 
professional training, opportunities to apply overseas insights in class may not 
arise often or easily. There are all sorts of possible ways of working on this 
nroblem-the international division can promote papers and panels based on 
overseas media experience, for example. On a one-year or two-year overse^ 
assignment, a U.S. researcher or teacher might be encouraged to spend at least 
a portion of his or her time working with the local media. 

There are also student exchange programs, of course. The most successtul 
ones seem to be in foreign language studies. Others in the arts have developed, 
but we seem only to have just started student exchange programs in ^e 
communications fields. The feeling seems to be that a student needs a specific 
reason-language learning, access toartorliteraturecollections,fore^ple- 
to justify a semester or year away from the standard four-year U.S. under- 

qraduatc program. . . 

This is where journalism education may require some commitment to new 
values. For one thing, it is time to start recommending substantial doses ot 
foreign languages, international relations, non-U.S. history, and even inter- 
national communications to all journalism majors-not just to those few who 
know by the sophomore year that they are going to wind up as foreign 
correspondents, 'ihis may mean some tough cunriculum choices. 
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Rethinking the Curriculum 

Beyond this, however, we may require a rethinking of what journalism 
education on the undergraduate level is al! about. Given the limited number of 
courses in the typical journalism cuniculum, particularly In a semester fonnat, 
we have tended to concentrate on the professional skills areas. After all, this is 
what both the students and their potential employers cried for. Within the 
journalism programs themselves, at least, there was little real commitment to a 
world view except perhaps In the introductory course. 

In short, wp may have to challenge the philosophy behind 700-pagc news 
reporting and writing texts that try to teach the journalism major everything 
from obituary writing to the APME Code of Ethics, We must also be ready to 
challenge the local editors who want journalism graduates — even interns — 
"ready to go to work," We simply cannot provide all this professional training 
and exposure in the limited number of journalism class hours available and still 
work in such things as a "world view" of what we and the media are all about. 

This may not be possible, we admit. In Britain the media for years have 
provided almost all the professional training a journalist received. Even univer- 
sity graduates, increasingly joining British newspapers of all sizes, went into a 
training program. Some were fonmal programs while others consisted of col- 
leagues and editors assigned to develop raw talent. All represented a commit- 
ment of time and money by the employer to professional training of new staff 
members. 

This situation Is changing in Britain. The Thomson Foundation, for example, 
has been reducing the numbers of students in its Newcastle training program. 
One reason, a Thomson executive admitted, is that editors and publisher see 
the possibility of shifting training costs to the journalism education ptx^grams 
developing in London, Cardiff, and elsewhere. These programs, like tliose in 
U.S. journalism departments, are organized so they can make the students and 
taxpayers pay the cost of professional training. 

Even if we find the time in our undergraduate skills courses to bring in 
international points of view and examples, we will need to work out some kind 
of system of rewards and perhaps penalties to make it happen. As we all know, 
teachers teach what they know and use material that is easily available in 
convenient formats. A survey of a dozen journalism programs a few year^ ago, 
for example, showed that all the calls for a "media writing" course to accom- 
modate the diverse prafessional goals of "journalism" majors failed to produce 
an effective course. Few instructors had experience across newspapers, broad- 
casting, advertising, and public relations. There was also no text available. 

We could try to monitor professional programs— perhaps through accredita- 
tion—to see that they included international components. This is unlikely to be 
welcome, particularly by an accrediting agency that has had more than its share 
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of criticism in recent years. It is also possible to develop workshops in the various 
divisions to show how teachers can easily and effectively Improve their courses 
with international examples and points of view. This Is something that 
International-division members with overseas experience could do throughout 
the year, particularly at regional AEJMC conferences. 

It is unlikely that U.S. journalism educators will be taking more of their 
education at overseas universities. The U.S. journalism/mass communication 
education structure Is so well developed that it would be difficult to persuade 
many graduate students that overseas Institutions offered more opportunities. 
It is also unlikely that many from the United States will be able to work In 
overseas professional experience, except with U.S. organizations. 

What may be necessary is an infiltration of the basic professional courses — 
from newswriting to ethics to law-— by international points of view. This can 
come in the form of teaching materials, preferably attached firmly to the normal 
course with which instructors are familiar and comfortable. It Is very unlikely, 
at least for the present, tliat we will get anywhere advocating such a radical 
approach as an international text similar to Reportir]g Africa, That could be a 
project for the future. Booklets, slides, and tapes, however, could be used as 
part of the normal courses in reporting, photography, and ethics. 

The key requirement, we believe, Is effort to develop a close link between 
the nonnal course work and the international material. For example, the first 
chapter of Mencher's widely used News Reportirig and Writing Is on "The 
Reporter at Work." It would not be difficult or expensive to include some 
International examples. Foreign correspondents in this country could be an 
initial source although at least some embassies or overseas news organb-ations 
might well be able to provide films, tapes, and other materials. 

The change we're suggesting will not come easily or quickly, even with 
support from the AEJMC leadership. A commitment to a goal Is only the 
beginning. Specific programs and individuals willing to devote a substantial 
portion of their professional efforts to such programs are essential. 

As we have pointed out, U.S. journalism programs ^re justly proud of the 
stage to which they have developed. They are the models for most of the rest 
of the world. Changes, such as adding international points of view and materials 
to the cun^iculum, will take effort. To us, the international division of the AEJiMC 
seems the likely body to mount that effort. With some imagination and hard 
work, the effort can bring more of an international view to journalism students 
In the United States. 
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For would-be Journalists studying at universities, the prospect of covering 
foreign news is a distant thrill. Professors and editors are quick to caution 
students not to think about foreign stories until they have mastered local 
ones. Beginning Journalism textbooks underscore the same point. As one 
primer puts it, foreign coirespondence Is "another of those Journalism jobs 
not handed out to beginning staffers."^ 

As fair as the point Is, U.S. educators have reason to ponder the Implications. 
No doubt editors are wise to send seasoned reporters abroad. But are they 
correct in thinking that only foreign correspondents cover foreign news? Have 
journalism schools done an adequate Job of teaching aspiring reporters and 
editors that foreign news Is Important precisely because It touches the everyday 
lives of Americans? Is there, indeed, a way of using local U.S. settings to make 
foreign news come alive for the newspaper reader, the radio listener, the 
television viewer? 

Throughout much of U.S. history such questions would have seemed 
frivolous. U.S. citizens have traditionally had the luxury of looking Inward. 
Oceans have buffered the country from foreign threats. Abundant natural 
resources haw permitted an extraordinary degree of self-sufficiency. 

Unfortunately, those early advantages have become a liability, t he tradition 
that has sprung from them 111 prepares our citizens to anticipate or cope with 
such modem developments as nuclear delivery systems that can reach the 
United States from any spot on the globe in a matter of minutes or with foreign 
manufacturers, whose output now competes with 70% of U.S. industrial 
production. 



John Maxwell Hamilton is Public Affairs Specialist at the World Bank and Susan A. 
Siltanen is Professor of Speech Communication at the Universitj; of Southern Mississippi, 
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U.S. recognition of interdependence is nowhere more blinkered than with 
respect to the poor countries of the developing worid. Having been educated 
to think of the United States as an extension of Europe, few realize that the 
developing worid — ^the Third World — is our fastest-growing market, accounting 
for more of our trade than Western Europe and Japan combined. Few recognize 
that all military conflicts since World War II have come in developing nations. 

Few, in fact, reeilizc how quickly the developing world, consisting mostly of 
nations emerging from colony status, has grown. At its founding in 1945, the 
United Nations had 31 Third World members. Today it has 118. The Third 
World, which holds 51% of the world's population, will account for nearly 80% 
by the end of the century, according to one estimate.^ 

Unfortunately, at just the time thai foreign news is most important to us, the 
cost of sending foreign conespondents abroad is increasing dramatically. 
Editors justifiably wonder if it is worthwhile to shoulder such cxperises for stories 
about faraway and seemingly inelevant places. 

Foreign News in Hottiesburg 

In an effort to address these legitimate editorial concerns while increasing 
U.S. understanding of the developing world, one daily newspaper in Mississip- 
pi, The American, tested a new approach. The results of that experiment show 
tliat communities do, indeed, have Third Worid news waiting to be covered 
right in their own backyards, that young reporters can gather it, and that readers 
want to know about it. The experiment opens new possibilities for journalists — 
and for educators who must prepare aspiring reporters to interpret the complex 
world that has grown up around the United States. 

The thmst of the experiment, carried out in the fall of 1984, was simple. 
TheAmericany with its 25,000 circulation, looked in its own southeast Missis- 
sippi community for stories tracing local connections to tlie Third Worid. The 
result weis a series of five articles that ran in the paper. A poll conducted under 
the auspices of the University of Southern Mississippi School of Communica- 
tions subsequently looked at whether the articles were read and whether 
readers' perceptions about interdependence changed. 

Few states provide a better testing ground than does Mississippi. The state 
is what sociologists have called a "closed society," and often not Mississip- 
pians like it that way. Only one state, New Mexico, has a higher percentage of 
people who have lived all their lives in the same home. The state college board 
maintains higher university admission standards for foreigners than for U.S. 
citizens. And the traditional Southern suspicion of the federzil government and 
reverence for states' rights is perhaps nowhere stronger. Government foreign 
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aid progmms, for example, have all the appeal of portraits of General U.S. 
Grant. 

Despite this, The American produced a five-day, front-page series of stories 
with sidebars that showed Third-World ties to virtually every segment of life in 
Hattiesburg. 

Trade 

Most large businesses and many smaller ones in the Hattiesburg area do 
business with developing countries. For some, such business has been matter 
oflifeordeatl-i. The largest employer In town, the Hercules, Inc., chemical plant, 
cut its work force by one fifth in 1982 when it decided to import rosin from the 
People's Republic of China. The company had been making rosin locally at 
twice the cost. The Johnson Music Co., a long-time Main Street Hattiesburg 
finii, had recently built a regional wholesale business on South Korean guitars, 
drums, and pianos. A number of firms reported that they used foreign parts 
and equipment to keep their plants going. The nearby Chevron refinery 
imported more than two thirds of its petroleum from the developing world. 

Growing trade connections are not one-way, however. Hercules eilso ex- 
ported to developing countries and, said its management, was able to remain 
competitive precisely because it could buy rosin at lower prices. The Hattiesburg 
plant of Miller-Picking exported about half its custom-made heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning units to developing countries. Local farmers sold nearly all 
their wheat and soybeans to developing countries. 

In many cases, improved sales to developing countries depend on seemingly 
subtle events. Expecting to export 60% of its pulp, the newly built Leaf River 
Forest Products plant, had targeted Indonesia as one of its best potential 
customers. Indonesia had recently passed a compulsory education law. Better 
education means more books; more books mean more paper. 

Migrants 

Migrants who have escaped political upheavals and wrenching poverty in 
developing countries contribute to Hattiesburg as physicians, federal meat-plant 
inspectors, special-education teachers, and business people. Even in this small 
community, where everyone seems to know everyone else, there are illegal 
immigrants working at menial jobs. 

Migrants have added such new cultural options as Orient2il restaurants in a 
community that once thought of dining out only on country-fried steak and 
potatoes. The influx of migrants has embellished traditional pastimes, adding 
soccer to the sports program at the local university and giving the queen, the 
daughter of a Nicaraguan woman, to the 1979 Hattiesburg beauty pageant. 
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Studer\ts 

Despite rigorous admission standards for foreigners, enrollments of young 
people from developing nations have increased at the local university, even as 
USM enrollments in genera^ have declined. At the time the nevvspaper series 
was written, USM was about to enter into a sister-university relationship with a 
South Korean university. 

Often missed by local readers, faculty have major foreign involvements. 
One political science professor, it was discovered, played a key role in mediating 
constitutional disputes between the Turks and the Greeks in Cyprus. 

Foreign Aid 

Hattiesburg may now have a low regard for federally run charity overseas, 
but the community has plenty of its own foreign aid programs. Local Baptist 
churches regularly contribute to overseas missions and have made large special 
contributions for famine relief in Africa. Mississippi Catholics sponsor a mission 
in SaltlUo, Mexico, to which they provide 30 tons of beans a month. Hattiesburg 
parishioners drive to SaltiUo annually to build homes and to nurse the sick, 

LdcsA businesses do their part, too. Some have made contributions simply 
out of altruism. Some have seen in such acts long-term material benefits. "Like 
my daddy used to tell me," said a local executive who recently invited two 
Chinese to Hattiesburg for training in his company, "I never made a plug nickel 
off my enemies, but I've made a fortune off my friends." 

Even a five-part series with sidebars has its limits, and many topics deserving 
in-depth treatment received only passing attention. Several examples: At least 
one local bank had outstanding loans to Third Worid countries; environmental 
problems in Panama caused low water levels in the canal and held up shipping 
from the Mississippi Gulf Port; local dmg problems started in developing 
countries where poor fanners, desperate for a cash crop, grew coca used in 
making cocaine; a recent rash of farm failures was attributable in part to 
decreased buying power of indebted developing natlor^ and in part to Th'rd 
World countries competing in the international agriculture markets to ezm 
foreign exchange. 

Reader Interest 

Proving that community newspapers can write such stories is, of course, not 
enough. The test of success is whether readers care, a question addressed in 
the readership survey canied out by the USM School of Communications. 

The results of the poll exceeded expectatior^. According to the USM poll, 
about half the newspaper subscribers in Hattiesburg reported having read each 
of the main stories. This compared favorably with readership for any topic and 
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cnbirges on previous polls showing higher readership for breaking foreign news 
than most editors believe exists.^ Strong readership for feature stories about 
the dvweloping worid is especially significant because the most important Third 
World news, generally speaking, lends itself to softer aneilytical pieces, such as 
those in The American scries describing trends, rather than to spot news with 
thundering climaxes. 

The survey, conducted before and after the series ran, also showed changes 
in readers' attitudes toward the devetoplng countries. 

In the initial survey, more than 90% of The American subscribers in 
Hattiesburg agreed with the general proposition that it is important to under- 
stand events in developing countries, but only about one half that number 
thought that those events really made any difference in their community. The 
second poll, taken after the series ran, showed that the percentage of people 
who agreed that political upheavals in developing countries made a difference 
in Hattiesburg increased by almost one fifth (from 41% to 48%); the percentage 
who agreed that economic growth in poorer countries promotes economic 
growth at home increased by almost one third (from 42% to 55%). 

Less scientific but equally impressive was local enthusiasm for the series. 
The American received five times the local telephone calls it normally receives 
for its hottest stories, according to the newspaper's editor, Frank Sutherland. 
One of the most frequent comments was, "I didn't know we had such connec- 
tions with the Third World." Another was that readers wanted more such 
articles. 

Extendir}g the Hattiesburg Experiment 
Journalists looking for ways to educate U.S. citizens about the Third World 
have already begun to adapt the American experience to their needs. Helping 
this along is a project by the Sigma Delta Chi Foundation, an affiliate of the 
Society of Professional Journalists. The project, funded by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Ford and Benton foundations, is developing additional models 
for local Third-World reporting and organizing workshops for journalists. As 
the Hattiesburg experiment shows, every community — indeed every campus — 
has tics to the developing world, and these can be described vividly. Moreover, 
several early experiments in the classroom show that student reporters can take 
on such stories provided they are given a few pointers. 

Under the overall direction of Dennis R. Jones, chairman of the USM 
journalism department, advanced reporting and photography classes re- 
searched Hattiesburg's Third World ties. Those exercises produced information 
that The American was able to use in its series. At the University of Wisconsin, 
John Fett, a professor of agricultural journalism, asked students in his public 
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relations class to develop stories publicizing an upcoming local conference on 
the developing world. 

These two efforts show that though students can benefit from such an 
exercise, many are not zidequately prepared to deal with Third-Worid Issues. 
They have llttfe concept of the developing world or its connections with the 
United States. Few seem to know where to begin to get background to prepare 
them to find and successfully complete stories. 

Consequently, instructors should provide adequate time for students to learn 
something about the subject. Moreover, students will need some instruction in 
the use of local information centers and interviews to acquire background. 
Students should not concentrate on a specific story — an immigrant family, for 
example — ^until they have a good sense of the general immigrant situation. 
Otherwise the tendency is to report specifics without being abJe to put them in 
context. 

Students' general unpreparedness can be turned to good advantage if 
teachers use the occasion of these stories to teach how to prepare for assign- 
ments with which they have little familiarity. In addition, these stories give 
students a change to dig and find stories in areas of their community — social 
services, churches, business — ^they might otherwise ignore. 

More classroom experimentation is clearly needed. That task will be taken 
on by the MedlU School of Journalism at Northwestern University. Under the 
direction of Medill dean Edward Bassett, the school will investigate ways to use 
classes on public affairs reporting to teach students about the Third World. 

If these efforts continue, the next generation of U.S. journalists and the 
population in general may better recognize that local news is foreign news and 
improve coverage of our increasingly interdependent world. 

Notes 

^ M.L Stein, Getting and Writing the News: A Guide to Reporting (New York: 
Longman, 1985), p. 204. 

2 George Thomas Kurian, Enq^Jopedia of the Third World (New York: Facts on 
Rlc Inc., revised, 1981), pp. ix-xii. 

3 See "Record,'* The Qui//, April 1978, p. 7. Charles Lehman, "Meeting Reader's 
Multiple Needs: Content and Readership of News and Feature in the D2iily Press,** 
Research Report (New York: Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 1984). See also Leo 
Bogart, "The Public's Use and Perception of Newspapers,** Public Opiriion Quarterlif 
48 (Winter 1984). 
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The United Slates shrank a little the day its universities stopf)ed requiring 
students to learn a foreign language. So did U.S. journalism. We are 
recovering somewhat from the Age of Relevarvry, but provincialism remains the 
curse of American culture and advcrsdy affects U.S. relations arourxi the world. 

By now we could have raised a full generation of internationalists from the 
postwar yearning for global unity. Instead, we still have kids who think geog- 
raphy stops when you memorize capitals; grown-ups are called "specialists" if 
they master a second language. 

To journalism, this means that the pool of potential foreign correspondents 
is considerably smaller than it should be for a nation wielding such power 
beyond its borders as we do. One result is inadequate reporting from abroad, 
an unfortunate irony in the so-ce^lled Age of Information. 

One of the worst-kept secrets of American journalism is that there are still 
powerful news organizations in this country not fully convinced that their 
reporters need to know the language of the country they are covering; useful, 
yes, but not necessary. This view is anathema abroad. One would be hard 
pressed to find any of the some 1,000 foreign reporters covering this country 
without a strong command of English. We could wait, of course, until the whole 
world learns English, but that would just intensify the problem. 

Despite evidence to the contrary, this is not a sermon on the merits of 
language lessons. Rather, it concerns an attitude. To be fair, however, it is 
essential to point out that the U. S. does some things better than anyone else, 
and one of them is the practice of journalism. So, maybe we have the makings 
of a trade-off: a discipline for an attitude. 

The possibilities of such an exchange prompted the establishment of an 
institution in Reston, Virginia, known as the Center for Foreign Journalists. Its 
title suggests its main purpose: to share with foreign journalists the skills and 
resources of the U.S. media. But it has an additional task, perhaps more difficult, 

George A. Krimsk^ is Vice President and Executive Director of the Center for Foreign 
Journalists. 
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of helping raise the consciousness of members of the U.S. media about life and 
work in the developing world, where journalists labor in the same kind of 
impoverishment as do their societies. 

Need it be said that journalists the world over (with some notable exceptions) 
harbor the same standards of honesty and responsibility as their more ad- 
vantaged colleagues here? Need it be said that journalists in the Third World 
yearn for the same opportunity to work in an open society, with modem tools 
and expertise? Need it be said that journalists who believe their primary mission 
is to improve their nation (one definition of development" joumalisra) can still 
be good journalists? 

Perhaps we wouldn't know that from thie transcripts of UNESCO conferen- 
ces, but then again, not many journalists attend such gatherings. "Information 
ministers" speak for the profession back home and that has seriously taned the 
image here of Third World journalism. The profession indeed is in a sorry state 
in many less-developed countries, but it is not a self-inflicted wound. 

Perhaps history could have turned out differently. If the colonial press had 
made a more serious effort to train and employ local nationals, there could have 
been a significant cadre of professionals better prepared to cop^e with the 
pressure to come. Instead, the expatriates left little more than a generation of 
stringers, copyboys, and chauffeurs to run things after independence. 

It didn't take long for the new leaders to realize the usefulness of a 
nationalized media. With good party members in charge, ill-equipped reporters 
and editors were left with the lonely prospect of having to sort out for themselves 
whether they were actually working for the good of their country or simply 
acting as toadies for an arbitrary regime. Instead of being rewarded with decent 
facilities, opportunities, and salary for their service, they paid the price of 
servility: a loss of respect and self-respect, not to mention more concrete forms 
of compensation. 

All this borders on dangerous generalization, but the pattern has been 
appallingly similar in diverse regions of the Third World. The African continent 
provides ample examples. Not one African country has a truly independent 
broadcast system or news agency. More than 90% of Africa's newspapers fall 
under some form of government control. Yet, government status for the press 
does not bestow the privilege of sharing power and resources, as in, say, the 
Soviet Union, where the state-controUed media enjoy considcfable benefit. 
Rather, the reverse is true in most of Africa. 

The call for a New World Information Order has created a false sense of 
pride in the Third World media by pointing the finger elsewhere. But, all the 
access and technology sought from the developed world will not eliminate the 
uncomfortable reality back home of hobbled, degraded, and enervated media 
that are hardly capable of making use of tools so casually enjoyed in the West 
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An Alternative: Center for Foreign Journalists. 

The Center for Foreign Jounieillsts has been established to address some of 
these problems. The main goal of the Center will not be concerned with issues 
of press freedom but rather with the sharing of know-how. Our focus is such 
basic services as workshops in reporting, writing, and editing techniques and 
an information clearinghouse on modem media advances applicable to a 
less-advantaged environment. Our hope is that by sharing the tools of good 
journalism — and, yes, the tools of a vibrant free press are of the finest quality — 
we can make a small contribution toward not only strengthening our profession 
worldwide but strengthening the reliability of information that is so vital for 
mutual understanding. 

People ask us what good we hope to accomplish by sharing tools that simply 
cannot be used in a state-controlled environment. Worse yet, it Is suggested that 
we imperil colleagues who would tiv to put their lessons to use. 

We have some faith in the survival instincts of our colleagues in the Third 
World. They are masters at skirting disaster. If U.S. journalism schoob were to 
ever conduct a course called "How to Say It without Saying It," it would have 
to be taught by a Third Worlder. 

The journalistic tools we have in the United States, which we sometimes 
don't use enough, may not be fully applicable in most Third World settings, but 
they can certainly help turn "development" reporting into a more professional 
enterprise than hand-out journalism. 

Are we raising frustration levels, particularly by introducing our high-tech 
culture to those unlikely to benefit from it for years to come? Yes, we probably 
are, but we can offset this by reducing the intimidation element, emphasizing 
that good journalism doesn't come from a computer and by introducing 
strangers to the more user-friendly technology. 

Specifically, our center largely follows the workshop model of the American 
Press Institute, where our offices are located: We bring in experts from the 
working press and journalism education to conduct five- to 10-day career 
development sessions on subjects ranging from editorial skills to modem 
management techniques. The participants are foreign journalists already visiting 
this country on a variety of private-sector and government programs. Such 
joumalists number in the thousands each year. 

For those unable or disinclined to attend group sessions, CFJ heis a library 
and computer databank of information on a broad range of media facilities, 
equipment, institutions, opportunities, and literature. In this way, we expect to 
act as a central repository of media resources and a "broker'' to help make 
contacts for foreign joumalists interested in Improving the level of journalism 
back home. 
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Where do the U.S. media (the second lane of that two-way street) come in? 
First, U.S. media are providing the bulk of our financial support. CFJ is a 
non-profit organization that hopes to demonstrate concretely to a sometimes 
skeptical outside world that the independent media in this country are willing 
to share some of their good fortui .e. Second, every workshop program planned 
at the center includes a seminar compon <i in which U.S. and foreign journalists 
sit side by side to exchange experiences, knowledge, and opinions. 

In our broker role, we hope to assist current internship programs place 
foreigners at American newspapers and broadcast stations. Foreign intern 
programs aren't working particularly well in this country, and we hope to 
improve this by helping to better orient interns to our media realities, expand 
the base of U.S. news organizations willing to take interns, and make a better 
fit between guest and host. We have also been asked to help orient U.S. 
journalists to media and cultural realities abroad by conducting seminars for 
media delegations headed overseas. Our purpose is not to duplicate university 
education or existing visitor programs but to augment them, to fill a void in the 
very practical arena of sharing know-how. 
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Philosophers generally have detached themselves from contempoiaiy issues, 
as they focus on the principles underlying all knowledge. Yet there are traditions 
in philosophy of examining the relevance of ethical theories internationally and 
cross-culturally, focusing on political philosophy, and offering courses on 
Oriental philosophy. 

In joining the NCFUS project, the American Philosophical Association 
commissioned the following articles by Peter Caws, Anita Silvers, Virginia Held, 
Bernard Boxill, Ofelia Schutte, and David Hoekema. In addition to addressing 
the relationship between philosophical study and international issues, they 
indicate how philosophical analysis may be applied to problems of international 
justice and discuss ways in which an international perspective can enhance 
students' philosophical understanding. 
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The Case of the Athenian Stranger: 
Philosophy and World Citizenship 

Peter Caws 



PhOosophy began where it did, no doubt, because of a couple of national 
characteristics of the Greeks: they were curious, and they liked to talk. 
**A1I the Athenians and the strangers which were there spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new thing," comments the 
narrator of the Acts of the Apostles, setting St. Paul up to exploit Greek 
modesty about knowledge of the Gods in favor of his own immodest 
conviction. And not only did the Athenians like to taik about new things and 
new ideas, they turned talk itself into a social form. Some of the highest 
manifestations of this form, in which it is raised to the level of art, are to be 
found in the dialogues of Plato, where "the argument" appears as a 
constructed object to be passed from speaker to speaker, each treating it with 
respect, according to rule, and required to coiitribute something to it. 

When American students learn philosophy in this tradition, they step 
automatically across their own national boundaries into another society and 
another epoch. This is not always made clear, since we often tend to assume 
our right to beliefs and habits that have their roots elsewhere without too much 
curiosity about those roots, like the preacher who is alleged to have said, "If 
English was good enough for Jesus Christ, if s good enough for me." Comfor- 
tably ensconced in the "Judaeo-Christian tradition" (a label whose omission of 
any reference to the Greeks says something about the continuing opposition 
between belief and reason), we give little thought to "international" questions 
involving the subsequent histories of Jerusalem or Rome or even Wittenberg. 
I will come back to this. But to stay with the Greeks for a moment: remembering 
that Athens was the first home of philo phy, it may strike us as significant that 
the chief interlocutor in Plato*s last major dialogue, the Lotus, should be an 
Athenian stranger. The action of the dialogue takes place in Crete, it ]s true, so 
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it might just be that the Athenian Is a foreigner there. But we must give Plato 
credit for the multiple significances of his text, and the conjunction of the two 
terms is suggestive in a deeper way than that. One defensible reading of it, I 
think, is as meaning that the philosopher must be a stranger, even in Athens. 

The reason for this Is dear enough: truth and rightness— to the clear 
understanding (if not to the practice) of which philosophy is committed before 
everything else, even if it turns out to be finally unreachable— cannot be 
exclusively or specifically Athenian virtues, nor can they belong to any particular 
culture or outlook. It must be possible to ask, even of Athenian beliefs, whether 
they are true, and even of Athenian policies whether they arc right This is a 
fonn of what has been called the open-question argument And note that it will 
particularly be Athenian beliefs and policies that the Athenian philosopher will 
challenge; the Athenian who criticized only Spaiia would be suspect, not 
because it might not be the case that Athenian institutions were genuinely better 
than Spartan ones, but because philosophical criticism, like charity, begins at 
home, and in an Imperfect worid there Is always work to be done there. 

This doesn't exempt Sparta from Athenian criticism, although it should be 
said that such criticism could only be brought to bear by Athenians thoroughly 
familiar with Spartan institutions from a Sportan point of view. But the right 
strategy for Athenian philosophers who want to improve matters in Sparta might 
rather be to give encouragement and support to Spartar] philosopher's, who, 
although they may in fact be suppressed by the Spartan authorities, will have 
a better chance of being heard in Sparta in the bng run. And meanwhile the 
Athenian who Is too self-congratulatory about Athens, especially to the 
Athenian authorities, will strike us as self-serving, as Rousseau does, for 
example, when he says "Heureux, toutes les fols que Je m6dite sur les Gouveme- 
ments, de trouver toujours dans mes recherches de nouvelles raisons d'almer 
celui de mon pays!" [happy, every time that I meditate on governments, to find 
always in my researches new reasons to love that of my country!]^ 

All this talk about Atheris and Sparta (not to mention Geneva) could of 
course easily be trarislated into contemporary tenns, referring to the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and the lesson of our example must already be 
clear enough. American philosophers ought, it seems to me, be critically 
attentive to American beliefs and policies. It is far more Important, In the first 
Instance, to teach the methods of such critical attention than to show the 
superiority of democracy to coitununism or of capitalism to Marxism. Not, again, 
b«:ause that exempts the Soviet Union from American criticism, but If that 
criticism Is to become part of the curriculum. It will have to be on the basis of 
close reading of Marxist and Soviet writings. And, similarly, the way to help 
benighted Russiaris (or Frenchmen or whomever — I have dealt elsewhere with 
the notorious problem of the split between Anglo-Saxon and "continental" 
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philosophy, but It Is still with us)2 to become better philosophical critics Is to 
make friends with Russian (French, etc,) philosophers and discuss philosophy 
with thr?m, not just to tell one another how ben^hted they are. Just meeting a 
live philosopher from another part of the world and another tradition can do 
wonders for students' International awareness, even If it does reinforce their 
sense of privilege at the freedom and rigor of the philosophical argumentation 
they are used to (even, Indeed, If It only awakens this sense). 

I do not wish to deny that there are many phlbsophlcal tasks — In logic, 
metaphyskrs, the phltosophy of science, even ethkis and social philosophy — that 
are quite independent of this sort of intemattonal awareness. I speak of one 
responsibility among others, though it is one that I believe every philosophy 
department should assume. But If part of the philosopher's job is to bring critical 
attention to bear on the beliefs and policies of his or her own society, then he 
or she must be prepared to take a siandpolnt outside that society, to be, In other 
words, a sLanger In it. And a responsible canying out of the job will Imply the 
availability of one or both of the following: a thorough knowledge of the beliefs 
and jx>llcles of other societies, actual or Ideal, and/or a set of standards 
independent of and as it were higher or more authoritative than tiie standards 
of any particular society. The first desideratum will encourage comparative 
studies, an exposure to views and systems other than ihose tJie scholar (or, as 
1 might as well say from now on, the student) lias grown up with. The case is 
similar to the case for foreign languages: nobody who knows only one language 
can see that language from the outside, as it were, or can appreciate how 
thought Is a prisoner to It, how its apparently most straightforward expressions 
are loaded with metaphors; just learning how to order dinner in French won't 
do much to relieve the parochialism of the monolingual, but It is a step In the 
right direction nevertheless— In the direction, that Is, of a realization that there 
is a whole set of alternative schemes of expression. This realization Induces 
modesty about the scope of one's own conceptual grasp of things, the exac- 
titude of available meanings In the mother tongue. There is philosophical 
parochialism, too, which needs to be overcome by a similar exposure to 
alternatives (although it is to be noted that learning a second language does not 
necessarily mean that one stops speaking the first one). 

It might be argued that the sort of exposure that is at issue here is not a 
matter for philosophy, that it is taken care of by courses In history and Western 
civilization and international relations, not to mention foreign and comparative 
literatures. All that is splendid, but it does not relieve philosophy of its special 
task. Other societies don't just exist but are and have been articulate about their 
own philosophical princlples-^nd Irxieed tlie United States itself has been 
more explicit than most, as witness the writings of the eighteenth-century 
founders. So students might read, for material preparatory to reflection on their 
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own society, not only Locke, Montesquieu, and the other precursors (along with 
Jefferson and the FederoM papers), but also More, Campanella, Swift, Butler, 
Morris, and Orwell among others, and not only Marx but edso Lenin— and even, 
as far as that goes. Hitler himself and other racists and totalitarians who have 
used the fonms if not the standards of rational argument. It is in other words 
reasonable for students of political and moral philosophy to know how other 
societies have behaved and misbehaved, how they have been governed well 
or badly, and how tliey or their leaders have rationalized or justified such 
government and behavior, as a comparative and empirical basis for their own 
analyses. 

These analyses need to be pursued beyond the comparative stage, for 
having varied objects of criticism docs not necessarily clarify the principles of 
criticism. This is where the second desideratum comes into play: finding a 
perspective independent of any society or culture (or for that matter language) 
from which to analyze and criticize social and cultural forms. This, it will be said, 
is just a special aspect of the task of philosophy in general, which is to do the 
same for all forms of thought, not just social and cultural but logical, epis- 
temological, metaphysical, and the rest. And there is nothing wrong with that 
remark if it is taken seriously. For it has become commonplace to allege that we 
are all captives of the language and the conceptual structure we speak and 
employ in our everyday dealings, so that success in this general task would 
mean liberation from that captivity, and hence again a kind of alienation from 
the linguistic and conceptual habits of our own society or nation. Of course the 
idea that a conscious understanding of oui^Ivcs involves alienation is by now 
classic2il, at any rate in its Hegelian form — and Hegel is cetiainly one of the 
philosophers students ought io read in their search for analytic tools for the 
understanding of their own society, along with Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, and 
other political philosophers (up to and including Rawls and Nozick), less tied 
than some of the apologists, polemicists, and Utopians to the virtues and defects 
of particular systems. 

There is something that Hegel did not do, but that Plato did, which puts this 
set of considerations potentially at least on the level of what might be called 
internationalism or world citizeiiship rather than on the level of abstract theory. 
Hegel tied his system to the historical emergence of Spirit, which manifested 
itself in individual nation-states; for the individual persor) there was no higher 
duty than allegiance to his or her own state, no question of an international or 
transnational attachment. Despairing of the emergence of any actual state, Plato 
could not consider even Athens (or perhaps, after the death of Socrates, 
especially not Athens) as the collective embodiment of reason, and he con- 
cluded that the only thing for the individual to do was to become a citizen of 
an ideal state — ideal in the strong sense, in that it could exist only as an idea, 
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perhaps never as a reality. There is a striking passage in Book IX of the Republic 
in which Glaucon suddenly catches on to this, Socrates has pointed out that the 
right thing for the "man of understanding" is to acquire goods and power only 
on condition that they do not "unsettle the constitution set up in his soul," on 
which Glaucon observes: 

Then, if that Is his chief concern, he will have no wish to take part in politics. 

Indeed he will, in the politics of his own commonwcaltii, though not perhaps 
in those of his country, unless some miraculous chance should come about 

I understzmd, said Glaucon: you mean tiiis commonwealth we have been 
founding in the realm of discourse; for I think it nowhere exists on earth. 

No, I replied; but periiaps there Is a pattem set up in the heavens for one 
who desires to see it and, seeing it, to found one in himself. But whether it exists 
zmywhere or ever will exist is no matter, for this is the only commonwealth in 
whose politics he can ever take part.^ 

I want to conclude by asking whether there is any sense in which Plato's 
recommendation is reasonable for contemporary students of philosophy, and 
if so whether it might correspond to a valid "international" component of 
philosophical instruction. 

In recent philosophical and political discourse, the term "international" 
evokes powerfully the several Internationals to whose deliberations Marx 
contributed in the nineteenth century. For him the proletariat was the genuinely 
international class, since the very idea of a national state involved the 
dominance of a property-owning bourgeoisie that required power to protect its 
interest. The "international" therefore was against anything national (which 
explains among other things why international interests have often been 
construed as anti- American). We would be more inclined to think that inter- 
national interests should be able to transcend and criticize without destroying 
the national communities and characters that severally exist in the worid. And 
for this something like Plato's strategy is still appropriate. 

The Republic obviously made possible a conception of the rational life for 
human beings to which individuals could subscribe and which they could strive 
to realize, independent of any other individusJ characteristics. In this respect. 
Stoicism, whose chief exponents were an emperor and a slave, was a true if 
partial heir of Platonism. Apossible consequence of this conception was, equally 
obviously, a new community of cltizGns of the "commonwealth In the realm of 
discourse," who would recognize one another precisely through discourse and 
who might as tt were constitute a rational leaven diffused through the ag- 
glomeration of states, each impelled and governed by morp or less Irrational 
considerations, that made up the known worid. It was something of a tragedy 
for the West that this conception had r^o secular realization in antiquity but was 
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taken up by St. Augustine in the service of Christianity and turned by him into 
the City of God, whose principles of citizenship and whose potential for 
transnational realization (although not international, since nations were auto- 
matically to come under other-woridly judgment) were just those expressed an 
foreshadowed by Plato. 

We ought not, however, allow the appropriation of good ideas by vested 
interests to discourage us from trying to realize them correctly. What would it 
mean, now, for individuals to live according to a revised version of the Republic, 
taking into account what has been learned about psychology, economics, etc., 
in the intervening 2500 years? Whiat sort of transnational community might this 
make possible? Not a church, certainly; and not a United Nations at the 
government level, since we are talking about individuals and not goverrunents. 
The individuals in question — and th is is where the teaching of philosophy 
comes in, since its function on the Platonic model is precisely to produce 
them — would have to think not only of education and national government and 
poetry and the rights of women but also of world resources and class conflicts 
and terrorism and the risk of nuclear annihilation. They would need to confront 
the question of history— which could hardly exist for the first full civilization — 
and of the nature of civilization Itself, now that it has spread from the cities, in 
which it originated. Into the remotest comers of the globe. They would need to 
realize that their countries, as Plato uses the term, really co-exist in a real world 
which they jointly exhaust, so that there can be no question of colonization (the 
conceptual context of much Greek speculation about ideal states) nor even of 
retreat behind secure borders out of reach of the economic or ecological 
influence of other countries. They would further need to understand that the 
histories of particular countries, within the context of the extension of the works 
if not always the spirit of civilization, have been determined to an unpredictable 
degree by ideological commitments and conflicts, the roots of which lie largely 
in prejudice and unreason — a judgment to be brought where necessary against 
one's own fellows, ancestors, and traditions, but which can only be brought In 
the light of an actual acquaintance with the histories In question. 

Most of this goes well beyond anything that Plato could have had In mind 
and argues against the detachment — ^though not thc> alienation — ^that he recom- 
mends for the man of understanding. There is, however, no inconsistency here. 
For the continued existence of philosophy in Plato's sense now depends on at 
least a standoff. If not a permanent accommodation or agreement, between 
countries having different kleological histories and traditions, which can no 
longer be treated calmly as possible enemies in war after the manner of Book 
V of the Republic. Since it seems unlikely that the klcal of that Book, of "rulers 
. . . sufficiently Inspired with a genuine desire for wisdom,** will ever be generally 
realized, it will be up to the philosophers of each country to join with others — for 
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the profession has no comer on wisdom— to try to rectify the deficiency. (I have 
suggested elsewhere how I think they should go about it .4) Here, however we 
are concerned with the international rather than the national aspect of the 
problem and the obvious recommendation to emerge from the foregoing is 
that pha^phers (and their st-adents) should come quite deliberately to think 
of themselves as members of a community— not to say citizens of another 
Republic— whose principles of membership transcend national and ideologica^ 
considerations, consisting rather in a commitment to wisdom in social and 
political practice or, in other words, to philosophy itself in its practical (and not 
only in its contemplative) mode. 

An obvious objection, among those that will immediately spring to mind, is 
that this looks like a call for a dogmatic conception of what phUosophy is, for a 
metaphUosophical closure that would have totalitarian implications and would 
tend to put phUosophy at the service of the most powerful ideology. However, 
it seems to me possible for philosophers from different traditions to agree, not 
on the content of metaphysical (let along ideological) doctrines, but on tiie 
necessity of criteria for the judgment of such doctrines and on the need for 
philosophical openness.^ Many years of involvement with international ac- 
tivities in the profession have convinced mc that even in Sparta (if I may 
summarize many particulars under a return to this metaphor) there are today 
numbers of phUosophers whose language and methods and whose conception 
of rigor in argument are not so far removed from our own and whose interest 
in the sane behavtor of their governments may be more urgent and sometimes 
more effective, in spite of represston, than the conresponding interest on our 
part. (We don't, collectively, take this very seriously, and that is a professional 
defect.) These are people it would be worth meeting and talking to, not just at 
an occasional international congress, or when they happen to come on official 
missions but by repeated private (but perhaps collective and organized) visits 
and by regular correspondence, and not just to find out how things are done 
elsewhere but to inquire how they might be done together. To do this might 
require actually leaming their languages, but that would be all to the good. (We 
might at least begin by putting substance into the language requirements for the 
Ph.D., perhaps by adding to the graduate curriculum reading courses using 
journals from other countries.) 

In a way it is too bad that everyone doesn't still speak Latin. In a way 1 am 
recommending a return, not to a universal language but to a universal mode of 
discourse, to phUosophy itself, as apossible basis for the kind of Internationalism 
that in an earlier and simpler age, the conduct of inteUectual affairs in Latin 
used to represent. The stakes are higher now. It wouW be worth an effort on 
the part of the profession (and its association) to realize its international 
potential, even if that means a more deliberate adoption of the stranger's role. 
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The Latlnate scholar may not always have felt at ease in the vernacular but the 
compensation was access to the whole world of scholarship. Similarly for the 
philosopher potentially at least, to be a stranger in Athens is to be at home in 
the universe. 
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Significant energy the education community is devoted to promoting 
the objectives of global education. No energy, I believe, is devoted to the 
teaching of isolationism, the antithesis of global education. This phenomenon 
is odd. 

One explanation that comes readily to mind is the compelling need to 
remedy students' appalling igno-ance about global issues. But students do not 
appear to be more ignorant about the subjects promoted by global education 
than they do about many other matters. For every survey displaying students* 
absence of knowledge about global affairs, there is another survey displaying 
their equal ignorance of national affairs. So students may be as appallingly 
ill-prepared to be isolationists as they are to be globalists. 

Why, then, is there not a faction supporting isolationism, which is as 
vociferous as that favoring global education, just as there are vociferously 
antagonistic factions supporting evolution and creationism and factions 
promoting and opposing sex education? Although isolationism and globalism 
are antithetical, they do not typically manifest themselves as opposing theses or 
principles, asserted by opposing groups. Once again, I draw attention to the 
oddness of any proposal to teach people either to be isolationist or to under- 
stand and appreciate isolationism. Why do not isolationists need to insist that 
their point of view be taught, and what does this reveal about the value of global 
education? 

Isolationism and Globalism Defined 

The first step in exploring this question mujt be to clarify how isolationism 
and global education should be understood. Both positions, as I shall sketch 
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them, will be caricatured in some respects. I do not contend that my sketches 
are constructed from claims typicedly advanced by those who favor global 
education and those who oppose it Rather, my sketches represent the ends of 
a spectrum of opinion about what is important to teach children about their 
world. In fact, they represent antithetical views about what there is for children 
to know. 

It is only by exaggerating both views a bit that we can comprehend the 
perspectives from which global education is promoted and from which it is 
ignored. Consequently, I shall distinguish the globalist and isolationist perspec- 
tives by means of certain oppositions in epistemic, ontological, and axiological 
commitments. Having identified some philosophical features that distinguish 
isolationism from globeilism, we may be better able to explore what philosophy 
is capable of contributing in this area of instmction. 

Globalists tend to disconcert at least some philosophers by presenting 
globalism as the view that we must remedy our students* (and our general 
population's) ignorance of the world. In philosophical terms, of course, "the 
world" is even/thing there is. Thus, in one sense, it is hardly likely that students 
are ignorant of the world; were they totally devoid of infonnation about 
anything at all that is, they would be such empty slates that one would hardly 
know where to begin their education. In another sense, no human can possess 
a global knowledge, for presumably no human can know even/thing there is. 

A serious point lurks behind this caricatured account If students knew 
nothing about the world in the philosophical sense, the motivation for teaching 
them about the world would be the desire to teach them about what is. Advocacy 
of global education would reduce to general support in favor of remedying 
students* ignorance per se. Thus, advocacy of global education would reduce 
to advocacy of education in general, regardless of the content or focus of 
instruction. So, in this reduced sense, to propose that anyone favoring educa- 
ting children should favor global education is to propose a truism. The benefits 
of global education in this sense are difficult to deny. 

But globalists characteristically do not present themselves as concerned with 
education per se. Globalists appear to believe that instruction should provide 
infomiation about communities, societies, or nations (depending on whether 
one adopts the methodology of anthropology, sociology, or international 
relations) other than the one in which students reside and with which they 
identity. In this characteristic stance, globalists oppose isolationists, who urge 
that students be allowed or even encouraged to ignore communities, societies, 
or nations not their own. 

In its characteristic form, isolationism maintains a "we/they," "inside/out- 
side" conceptual structure that is expressed through a variety of linguistic and 
cultural devices. These include languages which have one word for members 
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of the group (names like "the people*^ or "Americ2Uis" or ''civilized**) and 
another name for humans who do not belong to the group (names like "the 
others** or ''aliens" or "barbarians"); attitudes such as conceiving one's own 
culture to be so rich that others will be grateful to learn its language (so one's 
education need not Include instruction in other tongues); and social, political, 
and economic structures that prevent or protect the members of a group from 
having to operate as if the Interests or practices of other groups condition their 
own interests or practices. Because isolationism both creates and depends on 
the force of conceptual banriers that impede members of one community, 
society, or rk;tion from appreciating— tliat is, from conjointly understanding and 
valuing— the culture of other communities or societies or nations, isolationism 
can be construed as a kind of solipsism, a philosophical position which claims 
that we are barred from appreciating communities, societies, or nations outside 
our own. 

In the foreign-policy context, isolationism means a policy of non-interven- 
tion in affairs outside our national borders. But the philosophical sources and 
forces driving such Isolationist policy perspectives derive from attitudes 
grounded in conceptions extending far beyond those relevant to the foreign- 
policy context alone. Isolationist perspectives constitute a world-view, complete 
with ontological and epistemic commitments, which sites the central reference 
point for formulating both beliefs and actions In the isolated agent. 

However, Isolationists nomially are not committed-enough sollpslsts to 
deem insupportable the belief that the agent is not the sole inhabitant of the 
i world. Instead, isolationists typically try to resolve the Inconsistency betv;een 
' admitting that the agent shares the world with others and, nevertheless taking 
the agent as the sole reference point for judgment, by acknowledging In this 
shared world only those who resemble the agent In relevant respects. If those 
who share the world with the agent all are taken to resemble the agent In respect 
to all characteristics relevant to social and political judgment, then the agent's 
being the sole reference point for judgment does not obviate that judgment's 
also being appropriate to others in the world, since others In the world are 
interchangeable with the agent in all the relevant respects. 

This is an awkward way of saying that Isolationism overcomes sollpsism*s 
inability to recognize any social dimension by admitting that persons other than 
the agent exist while denying that they are differentiated from the agent in any 
relevant respect. Once again, this account Inclines towards being a caricature 
of isolationism. But, In doing so, it illuminates epistemic and ontological sources 
of the isolationist's tendency to Ignore all those who do not share his or her 
geographical location, language, history, government, culture, and beliefs 
about what is valuable. 
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Globalism adopts isolationism's ontological frnniG, but globalism threatens 
isolationism by rejecting its epistemology and, consequently, its goals in educa- 
tion. The rhetoric of global education is replete with imagery which contrasts 
the isolated individual with what is supposed to be external to the individual— 
namely, the world. For instance, the sponsor of the APA's global education 
project, the National Council on Foreign Language and International Studies, 
proposed to participating professional associations the propriety of addressing 
such issues as "what undergraduate student majors ought to learn about the 
outside world."^ 

Presumably, the "outside world" does not exhaust what undergraduate 
majors should leani about, so the "outside worid" is just part of the world . This 
suggests that there is an "inside world" which, if it extends outside the student, 
resembles or is of a piece with the student's interior. Note the similarity of 
structures assumed by the globalises imagery and by the isolationist's solipsistic 
view. Both isolationist and globalist distinguish between inner and outer worlds, 
but the former counsels ignoring, while the latter promotes exploring, the 
expanse of things which are beyond the boundaries of the inner world. 

Phihsoph}; as q Prophvlactic ogoinst a 
Dangerous Tendenq; in Globalism 

Having introduced arguments leading to solipsism, Descartes propelled 
philosophy into a struggle to account for how persons can cognize what is not 
part of— what is, in fact, dissimilar to— themselves. The subsequent epistemic 
moves are familiar. As long as monism is denied and dualism or pluralism 
presides, the link between knower and known remains fragile and subject to 
the eroding influences of relativism. Insofar as it is inherently dualistic, dividing 
but assigning equal importance to "inside" and "outside" worlds, globalism 
invites relativistic results. 

Globalism challenges isolationism by introducing students to communal, 
social, and national attitudes, practices, and histories which are not their own. 
For example, the State of California History-Social Science Framework decrees 
that ninth and tenth grade students: 

shoukl have opportunities to compare and contrast phibsophics, language, 
literature, religions, the arts, and drama of different cultures, as well as to 
become more knowledgeable about tf\e historical events which are of 
significance. 

Throughout this Framework, typical of such documents across the country, 
differences between cultures are stressed. Even direct historical predecessors 
are made to seem alien by placing emphasis on the discontinuities and diver- 
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sities which differentiate them from what typifies the student's own time and 
place: 

Humzm vaducs arc not based on a single standard, but arc Inlicrently diverse 
from time to time and from place to place euid from group to group. 

Note that by emphasizing distance in time, place, and group, the California 
Framework leaps to embrace a position which encompasses the crudest aspects 
of relativism. 

Although no tenet of globalism necessitates the leap to relativism, piling 
cultural difference upon cultural distance seems to precipitate a rush over this 
precipice. I recall, for instance, attempting to describe some of the basic 
standards of good reasoning to those who design the California education 
frameworks and meeting a curious kind of objection. It was objected that in 
different cultures, different significance may be attributed to the same behavior. 
The instance given was the practice, in Taiwan, of serving a fish to an employee 
at the New Year if one intends to fire him. This example was supposed to 
establish that different standards of reasoning prevail in Taiwan than in the U.S. , 
because Taiwanese and Americans would draw different conclusions if served 
a fish by their employer at the New Year. 

Almost anyone well educated philosophically is aware of the many difficul- 
ties which beset versions of relativism that take descriptive or cultural relativism 
as their basLs. First, it is not clear how one could demonstrate that different 
cultures actually possess different beliefs or values. Given the presumption of 
different conceptual schemes which descriptive relativism adopts, it does not 
seem possible to decide whether different cultures possess the same or divergent 
values and beliefs. To determine that they do, it would have to be possible to 
show that the same act or the same state of affairs normally is the subject of 
inconsistent beliefs or evaluations. But if the cultures' conceptual schemes really 
differ, then their methods of identifying ads or states of affairs also are culturally 
relative. Thus there Is no method for establishing the commensurability of 
individuations of acts and states of affairs across cultures, under the assumptions 
' of cultural relativism. Nor can it be established that different cultures hold 
different beliefs or assessments about the same act or state. Consequently, the 
presumptions required by cultural relativism render cultural relativism impos- 
sible to prove. 

Even if we accept prfma/ade that different cultures differ fundamentally in 
their judgments of value or belief, the mere fact of descriptive relativism does 
not entail that criteria of truth, obligation, permission, or goodness also be 
relativized to place or time. At first glance, it docs appear that we may be inclined 
to accept as oWigations within a society whatever that society depicts its 
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membGrs as obligated to do. For instance, to take a famous example, if a society 
is so stmctured that its members are expected to dispose of their aged parents 
while the parents enjoy good health, our first Inclination might be that Indeed 
this is what members of the society oup.ht to do. However, a second look 
suggests that the case Is more complex. 

For one thing, it is not clear whether. In this case, we really are inclined to 
hold that the obligation to dispose of healthy aged persons exists, or whether 
we simply are inclined to think we understand why persons in certain social 
circumstances might feel obligated to effect such disposals. It also is not clear 
how we would be inclined to respond if afforded the opportunity to Intervene. 
Would we refrain from fulfilling what we believe to be our own obligations to 
pieserve life in the aged as well as the young because In doing so we would 
block someone from fulfilling what is considered a duty according to another 
culture*s lights? While exposure to cultural differences may lead us away from 
accepting beliefs and values unreflectively and toward demanding rational 
support for the choice of some and the rejection of other beliefs or values, such 
a reaction to the facts of cultural diversity and distance is not tantamount to 
concluding that what one ought to believe and do Is relative to the preponderant 
nomis of each time and place. 

As I observed earlier, these considerations should be quite familiar to those 
well educated In the fundamentals of philosophy. This is not to say that 
philosophers have resolved the problems of relativism. S ach matters as whether 
and how communal, social, or national circumstance, by affecting the knower, 
also influence the nature of what there is to know, continue as subjects of intense 
and stimulating philosophical debate. But the very recognition of the propriety 
of such debates Is a prophylactic against the hasty conclusions so often invoked 
when globalism confronts us with a diversity of cultural and natural perspec- • 
tivcs.^ 

As Relativism Is to Globalism, 
so Reductionism Is to Isolationism 

There are several philosophical problems and fields which should serve well 
in preparing philosophy students for encounters with globalism. In addition to 
the standard study of cpistemology and ethics, students might benefit from 
acquaintance with such methodological positions as historicLsm. Exposure to 
the methodological struggles of those embracing hlstoriclsm is illuminating. 
Historiclsts Incline toward a methodology which, on the one hand, acknow- 
ledges that cognition and evaluation occur in the context of processes of 
historiced change, but, on tlie other hand, avoids the self-defeating consequence 
of treating historical change as a ground for Intellectual and moral skepticism. 
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In refining their positions, historicists are drawn to debate such matters as 
whether the method of comprehending things in terms of their places or roles 
in developmental processes in order to understand and assess them requires 
that the objects of understanding be considered to be reiterate or, alternatively, 
requires they be construed as unique. Vico, Hegel, Marx, Troeltsch, Croce, and 
Popper all make significant contributions to this discussion. And, because 
globalism vies with its opponent, isolationism, about such matters as whether 
the world which students are educated to confront should embrace what does 
not reiterate or resemble the student's inner or communally extended self, the 
consequences of adopting the various versions of historicism can also serve to 
illuminate the conceptual outcomes of commitments to globalism or 
isolationism. 

Earlier, I suggested that the main difference between isolationists and 
globalists had to be epistemological rather than ontological because both 
appear to accept the division of what exists into outer and non-outer worlds. 
The globalist insists that we explore, while the isolationist believes we must 
ignore, whatever is in the outer worid's extension. But what determines the 
population of inner and outer worids? 

The detenfnining factor, I believe, is whether an object's attributes are 
construed to make it a reiteration or a semblance of the student's inner or 
communal self, in which case it counts as part of the inner worid, or whether, 
on the other hand, the object's attributes are presented so as to make it seem 
unique. In the latter case, its difference from the student Is emphasized, and it 
is relegated to the outside worid. Note that the definitive characteristic of what 
populates the outside world for both globalists and isolationists is that external 
entities are delineated in terms of differentiating, or individuating, charac- 
jteristics, whereas the entities of the internal worid are described by focusing on 
Ihow they resemble each other or are mere segments of a single whole. 

An epistemic consequence of the conccptueJ scheme that frames both 
isolationism and globalism thus is indicated. Cognition of inner-worid entities 
can employ devices such as analogies, generalizations, and laws, eill of which 
rely on resemblance and reiteration, while what is definitive of external entities 
is precisely what resists such cognition. Consequently, in the scheme I have 
|>een using to sketch these positions, something like tlie following is likely to 
hccuv: to the extent that cognition is encouraged to proceed on principles which 
presume similarities of objects in the worid, cognition will be impeded or 
proscribed in respect to any population of tlie outside worid. 

This process has a peculiar dynamk:. If objects are ackiKwledged as properly 
cognizable, they are also accounted as inside the knower's worid. On the other 
hand, if a deciston depicting objects as foreign to the krKDwer's world 
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predominates, judgments regarding them are likely to be so insecurely based 
as to invite relativistic or skeptical arguments to undemalne claims of cognition. 

The intricate relationship between globallsm and Isolationism illustrates this 
point. One might expect, for instance, that learning a second language inherent- 
ly bears the mark of a global pjerspective, for a foreign language should be 
intractably a recognition of an external world where there is a culture or 
community different from one's own. Indeed, this is the perspective adopted 
by globeillsts, who stress that to acquire a foreign language is to learn about 
alien cultural and conceptual modes. But other perspectives on language- 
learning exist, including one according to which languages are tools for extend- 
ing economic, political, or cultural domination over those who speak them. This 
is an isolationist perspective, for, on it, language learning is simply one more 
tool to help the knower organize the world along her preferred lines. 

What might be considered to be a clear example of globallsm thus can 
develop into an instance of isolationism, depending on whether the instance is 
drawn under a rubric that emphasizes difference or under one that drives toward 
homogenization. This explains why isolationist education need not be advo- 
cated actively as globallsm so often Is. Supposing any knower to know anything 
at all, it seems plausible to suppose that knoweis most easily learn what is least 
strange to them. Isolationism, which delimits knowers to knowing what 
resembles them and that adjures them to ignore what does not (should it be 
inescapably obvious to them that such things exist), does not need px>sitive 
promotion or advocacy because learning what is not strange is thought to be a 
self-initiating or self-perpetuating inclination. To illustrate this view, recall how 
Plato relies on the resemblance between the rational part of the soul and the 
Forms to account for how persons acquire knowledge. 

Of course, to preserve the isolationist base, anti-globalist efforts may 
demand some energy. Anti -globallsm Is simply voice opposition to learning 
about anything dissimilar from the knower. Note that Ignoring what is dissimilar 
is a less forceful stance than opposing acknowledgement of what is dissimilar. 
The weaker position suffices only as long as dissimilarities and dissonances 
remain obscured from attention. But anti-globallsm merely supports and Is 
supported by isolationism. To advise ignorance or avoidance of global 
knowledge is not to advocate ^hat students make an effort to know their inner ' 
selves. 

Anti-globalism is a recognizable coristituent of education-policy politics. 
Efforts to prevent learning about contrasting co^^munities, societies, or nations 
are more typical accompaniments to isolationism than are efforts to promote, 
learning what reiterates the substance of the learner's existing knowledge. For- 
example, it was only recently that two apparently anti-global congressmen' 
objected to the use of NEH state program funds to fund a "Russian Awareness" 
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project, even though anyone who listens loyzdly to President Reagan's speeches 
could hardly claim tl^iat the President Is opposed to awarencss.of Russians. Such 
phenomena are odd or rare, however. Typically. Inertia suffices to impede the 
expansion of global education— the inertia induced by the facility of restricting 
one*s learning to what resembles what one already knows. 

Although It is easier to account for learning if one adopts a reductionist focus 
on that reduces what Is to be learned to a semblance of the learner or of what 
she already knows, a reductionist focus makes It harder to account for the 
motivation to learn. The desire to learn seems more plausibly explained on a 
nonreductlonist rendering that has the power to accord an air of mysteriously 
seductive otherness to the objects of knowledge. Isolationists do not deny that 
what Is alien has the capacity to tempt. They merely remind us that the pleasure 
of having apple pie Is insufficient recompense for the other, less beneficial, 
consequences of the serpent's success in Introducing Ademi to an alien fruit. 

Reductionism is to philosophy what sand is to a peari— an irritant that 
stimulates an iridescent result. Many of the supreme moments in philosophy 
have been either monumentally reductionist, or else have been equally grand 
constructions meant to deflect reductionist thrusis. To the extent that 
isolationism is reductionist, it holds both the fascinations and the danger of such 
systems: the fascination of achieving total intelligibility by subsuming under a 
single explanatory scheme everything that exists and the danger of overlooking 
or distorting anything intransigently unsubsumable. And to the extent that 
globalism pennits what there is to be itself, globallsm can be a source for 
anti-reductionist stands. 

Globalism as a Proph\;lactic against a 
1 Dangerous Tendenci; in Phihsophv 

The foregoing considemtions suggest why globalism, despite its proclivity 
for inspiring relativism, is a worthwhQe component of a philosophical education. 
Out of its commitment to permit whatever there Is to be as it is, globalism offers 
an arena in which philosophical analyses and theories can be subjected to 
vigorous tests. Philosophers learn about the concepts they study both by 
examining the logic of model structures and by observing what they take to be 
expressions of the concepts' actual structures, as these affect linguistic and other 
practices. Globalism offers philosophers views of a variety of practices, drawn 
from the contexts of different cultures, that enrich the set of samples and 
examples on which we can draw. 

As it is pursued in our educational institutions, philosophy attends primarily 
to subject matter dominated by the ways of Greek thought. Indeed , the influence 
Df Greek thought may be even more widespread than some philosophers 
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realize, for there \s reason to believe that a substantial component of Oriental 
philosophical thoi qh\ was Influenced by the Greeks 3 Therefore, phUosophical 
education as we provide it may be falling prey to the reductlonism of 
isolationism by identifying itself with Greek thought and acknowledging, in the 
curriculum, only what resembles or reiterates Itself. 

American phitosophical education thus may be isolationist, although it is 
isolated to the perspectives of another country and another time. This 
isolationist inclination in phitosophical education has the bizarre consequence 
that, in American educational institutions, American philosophy is accorded the 
neglect reserved in other disciplines for alien ways of thought because it diverges 
in some important respects from the Platonic-Cartesian tradition. Globalism has 
the fortunate consequence of promoting philosophical engagement with con- 
cepts embedded in practices that, by our lights, are not familiar ones, although 
they may seem ordinary to those who practice them. 

I do not pretend to know how phitosophically effective global education can 
be. Perhaps the nature of philosophical reflection precludes philosophers from 
thoroughly understanding concepts that are not their own and are not reflected 
in the practices of their own culture. That is, proper use of a concept (or of its 
practical expressions) may be the requisite touchstone for judging one's 
phUosophical treatment of a concept. If this is so, it may not be possible to 
address alien concepts phUosophically. So, for example, philosophical analyses 
of the Navajo concept of causality, and of the Eskimo obligation code, may be 
reserved for those who actually use these concepts. 

On the other hand, we need not conclude that a concept is alien unless 
attempts to comprehend it have been launched and then sunk. The potential 
for discovering whether seemingly strange practices express foreign concepts 
or turn out to be inspired by familiar ones) and the concomitant potential for 
enhancing our comprehension of philosophical methodology weigh in favor of ' 
expanding to global dimensions the field fram which philosophers draw the 
content of their studies. Global education offere philosophers an opportunity 
to illuminate their own methodology and to learn how being sited in one rather 
than another community, society, or nation may affect how the philosopher 
does her work. 

Thus, philosophy and globalism can provide safeguards for one another. 
For the non-phUosophy major newly exposed to information about com- 
munities, societies, or nations whose perspectives apparently cannot be reduced 
to his own, philosophy can serve as a prophylactic against mistakenly inferring 
that certain kinds of relativism are true. For the philosophy major already 
well-imbued with the philosophical methods of the Platonic-Cartesian tradition 
globalism may counter the reductionist tendency to attend only to one's owri 
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munities, societies, or nations whose perspectives appeirentiy cannot be reduced 
to his own, philosophy can serve as a prophykictic against mistakenly inferring 
that certain kinds of relativism are true. For the phik»ophy major already 
well-imbucd with the pJiilosophlcal methods of the Platonk:-Carteslan tradition, 
globalism may counter the reductionist tendency to attend only to one's own 
individual or communal practkres to reveal the conceptual structures the serious 
philosopher seeks to undersiand. 

Of course, if globalism is to render such benefits to philosophy, and if 
concomitantiy philosophy also is to ]^y its prophylactic role, globalism and 
isolationism must be addressed as epistemk: stances, not as views about what 
subject matter to teach. As I have indicated, subject matter that superficially 
seems to be global nevertheless may be reduced to accommodate the isolationist 
perspective. So, for globalism's advocates, aiKl for itself as well, philosophy has 
another lesson. 

Those who promote global education would do well not to rely on the exotic 
flavor of materials about other peoples and other kinds to make their case. 
Subject matter that seems brightly exotk: can as easily be made to seem palely 
repetitive of fzuniliar things. It is an epistemology, a view about what we can 
know, not a syllabus or a list of things that may be known, which bears the 
educational value globalism can provide. 

Notes 

^ An extract of the report issued by the Council on Learrung for its Education and 
the World View Project (''College Students* Knowledge and Beliefs: A Survey of Global 
Understzinding") helps define "global education": 

mhe ETS staff ... had to proceed on the assumption that gbbal understanding 
is more than a knowledge (or cognitive) concept; that it eilso involves feelings 
(affect). The survey, therefore, would have to touch on students' attitudes and 
interests as well as knowledge and abilities, and to mezisure both.... 

2 Joyce Hoy has pointed out to me that students in a typical philosophic^d survey 
course, introduced to a variety of alternative metaethical fXKitions, for instance, might 
be inclined toward relativism by studying philosophy ratlier than protected agednst il. I 
think, though, this experience is more likely to produce skepticism, the view that no 
phibsophiceil position can be demonstrated to be the correct one. If this is the case, 
philosophy still can serve zis a prophylactic against crude relativism, sls long as students 
agree tiiat cmde relativistic theories have not been shown to be correct simply because 
different cultures have different practices. 

^ I am grateful to my colleague John Glanville for bringing this point to my attention. 
He teaches about the interfe^ces of Greek and Oriental thought in a course called ''Great 
Thinkers East and West," an exemplaiy Instance of phik»ophlcal global education. 
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From the pcispectives of most st2indard treatments of moral issues offered in 
undergraduate courses, nations are irrelevant. The student is presented with a 
variety of views of individuals. These individuals have desires, interests, and 
beliefs. They can but sometimes or often dorf t act ratior»lly. And these individuals 
can be in or can enter into various relations with otiicr irxlividuals. These relations 
are commonly seen as contractual. On some theories, even morality itsdf rests on 
contractual relations. Morality advises the student that one should universalize 
one's moral judgments. One should be guided by universal moral norms, or one 
should base or>e's choice between alternative actions on a calculation of the 
benefits and burdens likely to result for all those who will be affected by one's 
actions, or one should act on enlightened sdf-interest 

Almost nowhere in all these familiar discussions do nations appe-ir. And yet 
nations are utterly salient in our lives, determining whcCier we live or die, 
exerting the strongest influences on our futures, claiming our political loyalties, 
and focusing our identity. 

Despite Marxian views tha+ class is a more fundamental determinant of social 
conditions than is state, any number of recent developments confirm the 
overriding Influence of nationalism. The conflicts between the Soviet Union and 
China, the nationalistic priorities of Marxist-Leninist governments throughout 
the world, and the Inability of capitalist states to adopt unified policies for dealing 
with a variety of dangers demonstrate the extent to which national concerns still 
dominate the decisions of nations on the international scene. 



What is a nation? Standard philosophical analyses have a very hard time 
taking this question seriously, much less offering even moderately successful 
answers to it. Of course we have not yet successfully clarified what persons are, 
or what minds and bodies and wills are or are not. But we provide student with 

Virginia Held is Professor of Philosophic ^ Hunter College and the Graduate School of 
the C^^y Universify of New York. 
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a variety of possible views with which to make sense of their experience, and 
we focus their attention on consciousness, perception, deliberation, and 
memory. We deepen students' awareness of what it may be to be a person. 

Nations, in contrast, may remain unmentioned. Or they may be dissolved 
in entirely unsatisfactory Wc^ys into the persons supposedly composing them, 
or the leaders supposedly acting for them, as if they had no further reeility. And 
the societies and social roles and social relations nations represent or embody 
or shape are often treated as of only marginal significance. The corporations 
and multinational conglomerates and bureaucracies that affect our lives in more 
fundamental ways than do many smaller states likewise receive little recognition 
within the frameworks of many philosophiceJ treatments of moral problems. 
Collective entities are often neither acknowledged as existent nor even con- 
sidered as perhaps having an existence that could be reduced to that of persons 
acting in their name. They are simply overlooked. 

Students are exposed to questions about moral responsibility and the 
connections between claims about responsibility and other Issues such as 
determinism. It would be helpful if they would more often consider such Issues 
as the moral responsibilities of nations and corxxjiations, and of the persons 
occupying the roles composing or creating or created by such collective entities. 
They should edso be encouraged to consider the connections between alter- 
native possible realities and such issues. 

In some ways it is appropriate that we downgrade the importance of nations. 
They have not always been with us, and for the good of humanity should have 
their influence severely diminished. But philosophers will not contribute to 
limiting the excessive power of nations by simply ignoring them. For the 
foreseeable future we weaken our abUity to overcome the dangers of nuclear 
confrontation, global upheaval, widening hunger, and environmental disaster 
if we fall to attend to the realities and responsibilities of nations and of those 
acting in, through, and for nations on the international scene. 

Philosophers should also pay far more attention than they now do to 
developments that may lead the worid beyond its present overdeveloped 
nationalism.^ Such developments include more than just international law, 
which is important but limited and somewhat less likely to be overlooked. They 
should include also the growth of transnational movements, local self-help 
groups, and regional problem-solving mechanisms. 

// 

Inhabitants of the Third World sometimes now see themselves in a position 
somewhat comparable to that of the proletariat in earlier periods in the 
developed world.^ Poor countries are demanding changes in the "world 
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economic order*' if it can be cedled that^ Such economic order as now exists 
leaves the gap between rich and poor countries widening at an accelerating 
pace rather than shrinking. Members of the poor countries have learned from 
history, even if the privileged and entrenchai elites of the rich countries have 
not, that the 7 zor can demand, and sometimes win, an improvement in their 
condition. If talk does not succeed, they may resort to harsher methods of 
winning concessions. An increase in violence is predictable, and it may be no 
less justifiable than that which some consider to have contributed signiflcantiy 
to the progress that has occurred since the nineteenth century toward less 
injustice for the woiidng class. 

Moral theories applied to international issues can suggest guidelines for 
deciding when violence may be justlHed and what limits on its use ax^ required 
by morality.^ Although vnolencc should be avoided under almost all conditions, 
it is primarily the responsibility of those in power to see to it that the conditions 
in which violence might be justified are never present. In the world as it exists, 
it cannot be plausibly maintained, unfortunately, that there are no excuses for 
violence. We ought to be able to say that there are always morally better and 
more effective ways than the use of violence to make progress toward a more 
just and peaceful international order and toward greater respect for human 
rights. We cannot now convincingly do so. But we can create conditions that 
will make the use of violence less justifiable than at present. 

Connections should be explored between morality and national security. 
We do not improve our standing in the worid, nor even our security, by 
supporting the morally worse rather than the morally better side of historical 
change, as we have so often done in recent years. As Richard UUman writes, 
"When death squads spread lawless violerurc with the tacit approval of govern- 
ments that Washington supports, as they have done in El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and several [other] South Americam states, U.S. allies among advanced, in- 
dustrialized states will find it more difficult to generate domestic consensus for 
following American initiatives.... And governments whose human rights' be- 
havior Washington would like to influeiKe will be even more likely to reject 
American criticism: double standards make weak platforms."^ 

Much more attention r\eeds to be devoted to the forms in which develop)- 
mental assistance ought to be offered. Ways of transferring commodities need 
to be found that wiD not decrease the welfare of the recipient countries, 2is does 
investment in Third Worid countries by high-income groups from devebped 
countries. And transfers need to be made in ways that will avoid increasing 
inequalities within donor countries.^ 

Among the worst gaps of all are those between the rising successful few and 
the many left behind in the developing countries. Connections should be 
examined between different forms of devebpmental assistzmce and the foster- 
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ing of this gap. In preventing or modifying the growth of this gap, non-capitalist 
development can be more successful than that resulting from corporate invest- 
ment but may lead to entrenched bureaucracies. This does not mean nothing 
can be done about the problem as It is convenient for many to suppose. It 
means, among other things, that more attention should be ^en to under- 
standing the forms of development tliat deserve support And the goal should 
not only be to end poverty, enormous as that problem is. The goals should also 
be to empower people to woik, to participate in shaping their lives, and to 
express themselves. 

A large part of the appeal of the libertarian argument that universal egoism 
effectively benefits all depends on the assumption that the poor of the worid 
are a bottomless pit, an infinite drain. Dbertarians claim that if we were to 
recognize, even within our own society, that the poor have rights to enough to 
cat, we would have to prepare ourselves for horrendous reductions in our 
standard of living, as the ix>or of the worid would pull ever3;thing down with 
them. Hence the libertarian slogan that needs do not generate rights. The 
frightening image promoted is of everyone reduced to poverty, instead of the 
present situation of some comfortable and some poor. 

To counter such false threats, it is useful to consider contrary views. Some 
suggest that the poverty of the worid could be rather painlessly ended by a 
simple transfer. Roger Hansen has calculated, for instance, that $10 billion-$13 
billion per year for 15 years from the rich countries could wipe out worid 
poverty. He writes that 

a two percent annued transfer from the upper ckisses to the bottom 40 percent of 
the populations of the developing countries could successfully ^ance both the 
short-temi emd bng-temi gook of the strategy over a twenty-five year period."^ 

Although useful as a corrective to the claim that recognizing the basic needs 
of the worid's poor would bankrupt us all, there is danger In the intriguing 
images of how easy it would be to alleviate the present suffering. They draw 
attention away from the compl^sxities of the problem. The difficulties of getting 
capital to the countryside intact, and of investing it in ways that will meet the 
n^ds of the poor, are immense. Ways have to be devised to deal with 
deficierK:ies in infrastructures emd to generate the right kinds of productive 
growth. Exploitative relations are often so powerful and so entrenched as to 
make progress for the poor impossible. Where the capital-allocation process is 
dominated by growth-oriented technocrats and profit-oriented uiban industrial 
capitalists, the proUems of dealing with the structural difficulties of rural 
devebpment are severe. But then efforts to deal with the basic problems should 
focus on Third Worid aUocatlons of investment that would produce develop- 
ment to serve human needs rather than profits for local as well as distant elites. 
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Moral discussion should address these Issues, and discussions should in- 
clude enough details and specific factors to preclude the eosy dismissal of these 
problcnns as "beyond solution." If the average privileged member of a 
developed society is encouraged to believe that there is nothing that can be 
done about even flagrant global economic injustice, moral concern for such 
problems will be easy to avoid. Undergraduates who might like to ignore such 
issues should be made aware of the moral questions that can be raised about 
the disproportionate use of scarce resources by the rich countries of the North, 
relative to their population. The ratio may be approximately 15: 1 on a per capita 
basis.^ Consumption at this level affects economic conditions everywhere, 
reducing the availability of resources to meet the needs of other populations. 

Philosophical discussion should also show why a satisfactory set of basic 
human rights must include economic and social rights, especially rights to basic 
necessities such as food, shelter, and clothing, eilong with the civil and political 
rights recognized by the liberal tradition. No one is in a better position to argue 
this case than are philosophers.^ 

/// 

Among the most difficult issues of contemporary international relations is 
the question of when intervention by one state into the affairs of another may 
be justified and the prior question of what intervention is.^^ Total non-inter- 
vention can seem morally irresponsible; as Michael Walzer notes, "against the 
enslavement or massacre of political opponents, national minorities, and 
religious sects, there may well be no help unless help comes from outside."^^ 

On the other hand, for something to constitute intervention, it must, like 
rape, be "against the will" of the recipient. To request assistance is very different 
from having a solution imposed by an external power using force or threat. 
And one of the moral positions on which there is broad agreement is that people 
should be permitted to deal autonomously with their own problems without 
outside intervention. This is a view shared by the most divergent of nations and 
by groups within nations claiming to be more representative of the people in 
them than are their governments. 

To try to sort out the moral requirements for dealing with such issues, we 
need an understanding of moral theory as well as a sound understanding of the 
relevant facts. But we also need intermediate principles at the level of inter-state 
behaviorand criteria to detenmine whether governments truly represent people. 
Undergraduates should be assisted in thinking about these issues, on which 
they will almost certainly not be able to escape acting, either as citizens or as 
soldiers. 
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The dominant view of some earlier decades was that we should not apply 
morality to the domain of international relations. Influential statements of this 
view were made by Hans Morgenthau: 

There is neither morality nor law outside the state.... The appeal to moral 
principles in the international sphere ... is cither so vague as to have no concrete 
meaning that could provide rational guidance for political action, or it will be 
nothing but the reflection of the moral preconceptions of a particular nation.... 
Whenever the appeal to moral principles provides guidance for political action 
in international affairs, it destroys the very moral principles it intends to realize. 

He advocated foreign policies straightfonwardly based on national interest 
alone. 

In reaction to such views, many of those struck with the Inunora^ * V of much 
that goes on in the international arena have tried, in contrast, to apply abstract 
moral theories directly at the international level. Or they have placed exag- 
gerated hopes in a system of international law Ill-suited to deal with many of 
the realities of international injustice and power. The results have often been 
disappointing. 

The appropriate combination of realism about the likely behavior of states 
and moral concern with how state behavior can and ought to change is 
extremely difficult to achieve. Richard Falk notes, "it is naive to make proposals 
for drastic change that violate statist logic dependent on voluntary adoption by 
entrenched elites."^^ On the other hand, he notes, "the rationalism of realism 
makes it almost impossible to take seriously challenges that exceed the 
problem-solving capacities of the state system," as many current challenges 
do.'^^ Neither realists nor their neo-realist successors can deal adequately with 
the problems arising from nuclear technology, ecological dangers, and the 
global gap between rich and poor. Both realists and neo-reallsts fail to address 
themselves to the right questions. 

What we need is the development of nonnative international relations. As 
Falk sees this need, "values are critical elements of onoli/sis, as well as of 
advocacy." To make the actual system of relations between nations work 
tolerably well, 

requires the significant realization of a series of values: peace in the sense of 
minimum direct violence economic well-being in the sense of satisfying the 
basic needs of all peoples; social and political justice in the sense of satisfying the 
basic claims of human rights; ecological balance in tJie sense of achieving 
environmental quality consistent with health and safety and of conserving the 
necessary stock of renewable and nonrenewable resources; and governance in 
the sense of achieving effective and humane structures of authority at all levels 
of social organization. Normative intemational relations aspires to promote 
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disciplined inquiry into the ways in which such values can be rcedizcd, as wcU as 
to expose the value Mures of the present and past anranctements of authority 
and the adverse consequences of **muddling through. 

Surely philosophers ought to be contributing, in the classroom as weU as in 
their studies and elsewhere, to the development of nonnative international 
rcJations. And students of philosophy should become aware of what sincere 
moral inquirers might best look for and be guided by in the domain of 
international conflict and global injustice. 
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In May of 1974, in its 2229th plenary meeting, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations issued its famous Declaration on the Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order. ^ Endorsed overwhelmingly by the 
"Third World" states of the United Nations, the declaration stressed the 
material poverty of many developing nations and the widening gap between 
these nations and the developed nations of the West, traced this gap to unjust 
policies of the developed countries, and called for massive transfers of wealth 
to the developing countries. Not made in the name of charity, or even of 
prudence, this call was made repeatedly and unambiguously in the name of 
justice. Thus it presupposed a theory of international distributive justice. But 
is there such a theory? 

My theme in this essay Is to illustrate the pedagogical value of an attempt to 
devise a theory of international distributive justice to support the declaration's 
claims. Theories of justice are commonly classified as utilitarian theories, 
contradarlan tlieories, or theories based on natural rights. If there Is a theory 
of international distributive justice, presumably it can be derived from such 
theories. The attempt to do so not only leads naturally to an examination of the 
UN declaration and to the international Issues it raises but also throws certain 
of the difficulties of utilitarianism, contractarlanism, and natural rights theory 
into bold relief. These difficulties, it will become evident, have seemed minor 
and manageable because they were eissumed to apply only within the nation- 
state. When that assumption is dropped, the difficulties are seen to be more 
serious. The attempt to resolve them should cure any tendency toward over- 
simplification in nomnative theory, improve our grasp of domestic distributive 
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justice, and deepen our appreciation of the difficulties and perhaps the limita- 
tions of a theory of international distributive justice capable of supporting the 
demand for a new intemationeil economic order. 

Among other things, the UN declaration demands systems to "correct 
inequities" and "eliminate the widening gap between the developed and the 
developing countries." The normative theory which most obviously supports 
this demand is utilitarianism. According to utilitarianism, individuals and nations 
have an obligation to maximize the total happiness of mankind. For the 
utilitarian, this obligation Implies that each person's happiness is as important 
as any other's. The happiness of a countryman is, in itself, no more Important 
than, and counts for no more than, the happiness of an alien. In particular, the 
misery of an alien dying of starvation on the other side of the world is not 
discounted one whit because he is alien and distant. This egalitarianism fuels 
utilitarianism's demands for international redistribution and no doubt adds 
political appeal to the call for a new international economic order. For if we 
assume a diminishing marginal utility of goods and services— that aiding the 
poor produces more happiness than enriching the already well-to-do — this 
egalitarianism easily and naturally leads to the conclusion that inequalities are 
usually odious and widening gaps especially so, and accordingly that rich 
nations should give poor countries massive assistance in food, technology, and 
education. 

Now the stringencies of utilitarian justice— that it requires equalizing incomes 
up to the point at which further equalizing will diminish total happiness — have 
long been well-known. But these stringencies were at least moderated by the 
tacit assumption that they applied only within the nation-state. Dropping that 
assumption reveals how stringent utilitarianism is. Given tlie poverty of the vast 
majority of people in the world, the rich minority and, more generally, the 
well-to-do probably have to give up a lot if utilitarianism is to be satisfied. We 
must remember that we are not speaking here only of famine relief or even 
"foreign aid." We are speaking of transfers from the rich countries to the poor 
up to the point at which further transfers diminish total happiness. 

The utilitarian who wishes to avoki these stringencies is not without 
recourse. He can argue that an invisible hand leads private greed to promote 
the general welfare, not only within nations, but internationally; and, as a 
corollary, that maximizing happiness requires a certain level of productivity, that 
that level of productivity requires incentives, and that these incentives are, more 
or less, the income advantages enjoyed by the rich countries. Or he can argue 
that increasing happiness requires reducing total world population, but that 
massive transfers from the rich countrie o the poor countries would irKrease 
total world population. 
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Unfortunately, these essentiedly laissez-faire arguments are not compelling. 
It may be that a laissez-faire policy best secures liberty, but it Is the sheerest 
fantasy that it best secures happiness— even if we add, as the utilitarian must, 
**in the long run. It is not enough to argue, as certain conservative development 
economists argue, that European colonialism, a product of laissez-faire policies, 
brought the wheel and an increase in material prosperity to backward 
countries.2 It is also necessary to argue that no other policies could do better. 
In particular, while it may be that productivity depends on incentives and even 
that productivity depends on the material incentive of higher income rather than 
on the moral incentives of exhortation, it Is surely false that it requires the present 
inequalities betu'een rich and poor countries. Similarly, while it may be that 
increasing total worid happiness requires reducing population, it is questionable 
whether the way to reduce total world happiness is to let the people of the poor 
countries starve to death. Before utilitarianism allows resort to this desperate 
measure, it must be demonstrated that measures not causing so much misery 
(e.g., getting the people of the poor countries to practice birth control) cannot 
succeed. 

It would seem, then, that utilitarianism may well be an attractive normative 
theory to one who welcomes the egalitarian rcdistributive measures called for 
by the UN declaration. But to one who finds these measures unjustifiably 
stringent, this only shows the wrongheadcdness of utilitarianism. In any case, 
applying utilitarianism to the worid as a whole leads naturally to a discussion 
of the demands for redistribution in the UN declaration and compels the student 
to take a long, hard look at utilitarianism. 

Utilitarianism Is not the only nonnative theory whose egalitarian presup- 
positions support the redistribution measures in the call for a new international 
economic order. Indeed, the egalitarian presuppositions of contractarianlsm are 
stronger than those of utilitarianism, and it may therefore supply a stronger basis 
for the call for a new international economic order than does utilitarianism. For 
example, although the utilitarian counts each person's happiness or misery 
equally, he is prepared to sacrifice one person's happiness if this will increase 
total happiness. The contradarian, however, will have none of this. 

In John Rawls' contradarian theory, for example, the principles of justice 
are the principles which people engaged in social cooperation would choose to 
detemiine the division of social benefris and to regulate their claims against one 
another.^ To prevent anyone from designing principles to favor his particular 
condition, Rawls further stipulates that the chokre of principles must be made 
"behind a veU of ignorance," that is, that no one may know his position or status 
in the scheme of social cooperation nor his natural assets and abilities. Under 
these conditions, the choice of principles would be made as if by free and equal 
people and would, as Rawls maintains, be "the result of a fair agreement or 
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bargain," Now, If this Is the way that principdes of justice are derived, then, 
assuming that the parties to the bargain are rational and self-interested, it 
appears that, in opposition to what utilitarianism teaches, no principles of justice 
will require that anyone be sacrificed merely to Increase overall happiness. For 
each person knows that he or she could be the one to be sacrificed, but since 
each Is self-Interested, no one is prepared to be sacrificed. In this way, Rawlsian 
contradarianism probably provides a stronger argument against inequality than 
does utiliiarianlsni. 

It does not foOow, however, that this contradarianism excludes all in- 
equalities, since inequalities can lead to larger shares for everyone. Assuming 
self-interest, for example, even the least advantaged members of a scheme of 
social cooperation will agree to inequalities if without these inequalities they 
would have even less. At the same time, however, and for the same reason, 
they will reject inequalities if without these inequalities they would have more. 
Putting these two considerations together, Rawls argues that because each party 
to the bargain knows that he or she could be in the least advantaged position, 
self-interest and rationality lead them all to agree to the principle that inequalities 
are to be permitted if, but only If, they are to the advantage of the least 
advantaged. Accordingly, on the contractarian ground that the results of a fair 
agreement are just, he concludes that this principle Is one of justice and labels 
it the "difference principle." 

Contractarian theory as fonmulated by Rawls lends itself easily and plausibly 
to d defense of certain claims in the UN declaration. Recall that for Rawls the 
principles of justice are those that people engaged in "social cooperation" would 
choose to detenmlne the division of social benefits and to regulate their claims 
against one another. Now the UN declaration stressed the "interdependence of 
all members of the worid community" and the "close intenelatlon between the 
prosperity of the developed countries and the g..Dwth and development of the 
devetoping countries." Assuming that "interdependence" and "Interrelation" 
amount to "social cooperation," it seems natural to suppose that although Rawls 
applies his contractarian argument most elaborately to derive principles of 
domestic distributive justice, that argument can also be applied to derive 
principles of international distributive justice. Further, If this extension Is justifi- 
able, it seems natural to suppose that just as tlie parties to the contract which 
resulted in principles of domestic distributive justice were edl members of the 
nation-state, the parties to a contract resulting In International distributive justice 
should be all members of all states. Finally, assuming that the possibility of being 
in the least advantaged nation-state Is as dear to the parties to tlie international 
contract as the possibility of being in the least advantaged position was clear to 
the parties to the national contract, it wouW seem that precisely as self-interest 
and rationality led the parties to the national contract to insist on a national 
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difference principle, tiie same motivations should lead the parties to the inter- 
national contract to insist on an international difference principle. 

Radically egalitarian, the difference principle requires transfers from tlie nch 
to the poorupto the pointatwhich further redistributionwlll reduce the incomes 

of the^r Assuming that point l.as not been reached in the Internationa 
distribution of wealth, Rawls' version of contradarianism yields a theory of 
international distributive justice requiring large transfers froni ricji counWes to 
poor ones and therefore supports tlie redistributive demands of the call for a 
new international economic order. 

Like the utilitarian, the contractarian who wishes to avoid these apparent 
stringencies of his theory Is not without recourse. For example he can acc^t 
the idea of an international difference principle but argue that pr«ent mter- 
national inequalities are more or less to the advantage of the least advantaged 
and therefore more or less consistent with an international difference principle 
Or, somewhat more plausibly, he can reject the idea of an Intemaaona 
difference principle, arguing that such a principle would undermine national 
sovereignty and that the parties to an international contract would not agree to 
it because they would recognize the absolute necessity of national sovereignty. 

The first of the above arguments is hardly serious, but the second is. Ihe 
UN declaration insisted that "every country has the right to adopt the economic 
and social system that it deems to be most appropriate for its ^ d«;'el°P";f 
andnottobesubjecttodiscriminationofanyklndasaresult. If the declaration 

is correct in thus laying great stress on national sovereignty, it would seem that, 
being rational and self-interested, tlie members of the international convention 
would reject anything that would undemiine national sovereignty, including an 
' international difference principle. 

1 It is possible that such an argument underlies Rawls' own rejection of an 
1 ' international difference principle. In Rawls' application of the contractarian 

i argument to the international sphere, the parties to the confract are only 
' ' representativesofstates,andtheyagreeonlytoprinciplesofsdf-determination 

and non-aggression, not to redistributive principles. Though Rawk does not 
canvass thfargument, it is possible that he took this position bemuse he 
believed that national sovereignty was essential to both economic and cultural 
devebpment and that any international principle more ambitious than sdf- 
determination and non-aggression-perhaps especialty an international dif- 
ference principle— wouW undermine nattonal sovereignty. 

It may be objected, of course, that an international difference principle does 
not have to undemiine nattonal sovereignty. Moreover, the UN declaration 
would obviously endorse that objection since its demands for transfer of wea^Ui 
are made in conjunction witii an insistence on national sovereignty. But it is far 
from clear that the declaration is consistent on this point. The economic and 
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social policies a country autonomously adopts strongly affect its development 
and can conflict with a domestic difference principle. But it is inconsistent for a 
country to demand transfers of wealth from other countries in the name of an 
International difference principle while at the same time claiming the right 
autonomously to pursue policies which conflict with a domestic difference 
principle. 

One way to avoid the inconsistency is to adopt Rawls' view that the parties 
to an international contract are the representatives of states, not all members of 
aJ states, but to argue, in opposition to P?awls, that those parties would agree 
to an international difference principle applying to nation-states as wholes not 
toindividuals. On this account international redistribution would notunden^ine 
national sovereignty. Rich nations would be obligated to transfer resources to 
poor.nattons up to the point at which further transfers would make poor nations 
even poorer, but poor nations would have the sovereign right to dispose of 
Wiese resources as they saw fit. This, in effect is the position of the UN 
declaration. It calls for the rich countries to transfer resources to the poor 
countries with "no strings attached." The rich countries, however, argue that 
they will transfer resources only with strings attached. Who is right? On the side 
declaration it can be argued that transfers with strings undermine the 
good of national sovereignty which poor countries precariously, and in the case 
of ex-colonies, only lately, enjoy. On the side of the rich countries it can be 
argued that transfers without strings often scive to prop up corrupt and 
inefficient governments. 

The issue is not resolved in favor of the declaration by a demonstration that 
some kinds of coUcctivities can have rights and can, in general, be owed justice 4 
One must also demonstrate that every poor nation-state in the modem worid 
IS the right kind of coUectivity; that the members of its government arc its true 
representatives to which resources owed to it should be turned over to dispose 
of as they see fit; and finally, that rich nations should obey the dictates of a 
coUartivist difference principle when this undermines the dictates of an in- 
dividualist difference principle. 

I do not propose to try to settle the issue here one way or another My 
purpose IS to illustrate how appl!,.ng contractarian theory to the international 
issue of the economic inequality between nations leads both to a deeper 
appreciation of the complexities of contractarian theory and to a deeper 
appreciation of the difficulty of formulating a theory of international distributive 
justice to support the UN declaration. 

I TM^'f ^ '"'^''^ ^PP^ *° "til'terian and contractarian considerations, the 
UN declaration claims the right of each state to its natural resources Thus it 
emphasizes the "FuU pemianent sovereignty of every state over its natu'ral 
resources, and, as a corollary, that each state is "entitled to exercise effective 
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control over [its natural resources] and their exploitation with means suitable 
to its own situation, including tlie right to nationalization or transfer of owner- 
ship to its nationals, this right being an expression of the full permanent 
sovereignty of the state. No state may be subjected to economic, political or any 
other type of coercion to prevent the free and fiill exercise of this inalienable 
right." 

As a political document, it is understandable thijt the declaration would make 
such a cleiim. The less industrialized, developing countries that largely supported 
the declaration are primarily producers of raw materials. In the past, the 
developed countries turned them into cotonies and took raw materials from 
them with little or no payment. In the present, they continue to be cheated by 
what they consider to be unfair temns of international trade for raw materials. 
To support demands for compensation for past injustices and for changes in 
the terms of trade, it was therefore politically expedient that they claim that each 
state has inalienable rights to the natural resources within its boundaries. But 
in considering the fundamental question of a theory of international distributive 
justice, we must set political expediencies aside. What moral theory underlies 
the declaration's claim that states have inalienable and appeirently nearly 
absolute rights to the natural resources within their borders? 

The theory which comes most immediately to mind is natural rights theory. 
Natural rights theory emphasizes the natural and nearly absolute right of each 
person to his life, person, talents, and property. It is therefore easy to suppose 
that natural rights theory can be extended to justify the claim of a natural right 
of each state to its natural resources. Unfortunately, this is an illusion. Even at 
the level of individuals, natural rights theory has a difficult time explaining how 
individuals come to acquire rights to virgin material. John Locke said that we 
do so by mixing our labor with it. But whatever one thinks of this argument, it 
offers no support for the claim that states have rights to the natural resources 
within their boundaries. This claim is not founded on the premise that the state 
or its members have mixed their labor with the resources to which the state is 
alleged to have a right. Indeed, such a premise is denied by the fact that the 
resource in question is "natural," i.e., virgin. Nor do I think that it is possible to 
construct a less derivative aigument for stedes rights to natural resources on an 
analogy with the individual's right to his natural talents. There is something 
highly appealing about the claim that, although an individual with great talents 
has done nothing to deserve them, he nevertheless has an absolute right to 
them. Behind that appeal is no doubt the argumentthat deny ing that right would 
be to invite violations of his personality. But whether or not this argument is 
sound, a parallel argument to support states' rights to natural resources is far 
less appealing. Collectivities or groups of individuals may certainly have per- 
sonalities, and foreign exploitation of natural resources within the natural 
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boundeoies of such groups may certainly violate these personalities. What is 
less certain is that the natural boundaries of these groups coincide with the 
conventional boundaries of the state. 

Further, if natural rights theory provides little support for the claim that states 
have inalienable rights to the natural resources within their boundaries, it 
provides far more support for the claim that pcojrfe have rights to what they 
have produced by their labor. Locke's scJution to the problem of how people 
acquire rights to virgin material is that they do so by mixing their labor with it 
But if this is so, the people of the Industrialized, richer, more productive states 
have rights to their products and no obligation to transfer any of these products 
to the people of the less industrialized, poorer, less productive states. 

I liave not tried to rebut the clsdm in the UN declaration that states have 
inalienable rights to the natural resources within their boundaries. Consistently 
with my theme, I have tried to show how the attempt to use natural rights theory 
to support this claim both throws the difficulties of natural rights theory into 
bold relief and deepens our grasp of international Issues. This is similar to what 
we found when we tried to extend utilitarianism and contractarianism to the 
international sphere in order to devise a theory of international distributive 
justice to assess and judge the proposals in the United Nations* Declaration for 
the Establishment of a New International Economic Order. The exercise of 
going from nonnative theory to International issues is thus doubly fruitful. On 
the one hand, it clarifies and deepens students* understanding of international 
issues. On the other hand, it does the same for their understanding of normative 
theory. Indeed, on the particular normative question of justice, I venture to say 
that the issue of international redistribution is the great testing ground of 
normative theory, serving to eliminate theories that are either inconsistent or 
incomplete. 

Notes 

1 United Nations, General Assembly. Resolution 3201 (S-Vl). May 1, 1974. 

2 See, for example, Peter Bauer "Western Guilt and Third World Poverty** in 
Equalify, the Third World and Economic Delusion, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard UP, 
1981), p. 72. 

^ John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard UP, 1971). 
^ See All MazTui "Panel Discussion** in The New International Economic Order, 
Jagdish N. Bhagwati, ed., (Cambridge, Mass.: MlTP, 1977), p. 372. 
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A recent study sponsored by the Council on Learning and supported by 
the Department of Education and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities raises some provocative questions regarding the average college 
senior's knowledge of international affairs.^ How well do students graduating 
from U.S. coUeges and universities understand International Issues? What is 
; their attitude toward other countries and cultures? How close to reality is the 
students* perception of their own knowledge or lack of knowledge of world 
affeiirs? To this set of queries our task is to add another concern, namely, is 
there anything that can be done in philosophy classrooms to improve 
students* understanding of world affairs? What can philosophy add, In 
I particular, to the development of "global awareness"? And finally, is it really 
important for philosophers to address this Issue, given the many issues that 
. philosophers must teach and otherwise address? 

j At first glance, the results of the ETS survey conducted by the Council on 
. Learning appear disappointing. CoUege seniors did not perfonn significantly 
better than freshmen: the average variation was less than ten percentage points. 
Foreign language majors fared worse than social science majors. No correlation 
could be established between learning a foreign language and Increasing the 
level of awareness of world events.^ Most distressing of all was the response 
given to one question regarding students' geographical background. A small 
. proportion of the students Indicated that they were from Central America and 
South America when in fact what they meant was that they resided in the 
midwest or in the southern areas of the United States.^ These studants obviously 
did not realize that America, as in "United States of America," refers to a 
hemisphere that Includes North, Central, and South America as well as the 
Caribbean. In this context, the United States, which generally refers to itself as 
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"America," constitutes only one part of America's vast land mass, as of its 
cultural heritage. 

In terms of the arguments to be developed in the present essay, the results 
of the ETS survey need not be taken as the last word on the measurement of 
North American students' awareness of world events. The ETS survey is shaped 
by current concerns in political economy. In particular, many of the questions 
emphasi2e population and energy trends. It was these questions that students 
found most difficult to answer correctly. Therefore, it is no surprise that students 
in the social sciences fared better than students in the humanities. Literary 
knowledge was not counted as an aspect of knowledge of international affairs. 
Of all the humanities disciplines, history and religion received the most attention. 
The selection of religion is related to the fact that religious conflict is an important 
factor leading to war and to international confrontation. History, an indispen- 
sable discipline for acquiring knowledge of international affairs, achieves this 
status in great part because it provides a record of past conflicts and treaties. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the survey, therefore, are limited. 
Among the implications of this educational tool we must include not only the 
results of the test but also the cultural, political, and economic factors that guided 
the inclusion or exclusion of survey questions. It is not my task to evaluate the 
survey as such, but I take it as a point of departure for raising the question of 
what can be done to enhance students' global awareness in the context of the 
teaching of philosophy. 

On Determining a Sufficient Understanding 
of World Affairs 

The prerequisites for reaching an adequate understanding of world affairs 
are not easy to determine. The "international reality" in need of investigation 
is highly complex. From a philosophical standpoint, however, there are two 
fundamental conditions for understanding global reality that cannot be 
bypassed, no matter what else we add to the package. These two conditions 
are the development of critical thinking and of ethical awareness. Without 
critical thinking, we simply absorb whatever infomiation or values we are given, 
with few or no questions asked. Without ethical awareness we may be able to 
gather impressive data, but our understanding of reality will fall short of the full 
potential attainable by human consciousness. 

In claiming the two categories of critical thinking and ethical awareness as 
essential, I need to press the most sophisticated meaning available into these 
terms, to place the values and categories posited within the context of a concrete 
historical and cultural perspective. Thus we must not only posit the notion of 
ethical awareness, but question the historical and cultural parameters within 
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which the very notion of ethical awareness can acquire meaning for North 
American philosophers. Similarly, we must not only recognize the desirability 
of critical thinking but observe its historical and cultural detemiinations. In using 
this category I am not referring to some absolute notion but to critical thinking 
as it is possible to understand it today, given oor historical and cultural 
development as well as the current state of affairs that will either reinforce or 
challenge our concepts. 

Whatever may be the role of other disciplines, then, I suggest that the role 
of philosophy in developing students' awareness of international events will be 
m^iated in and through our traditional task of enhancing the students* capacity 
for critical thinking and ethical awareness through the study of philosophy. 
Apart from these broad mediations there are othf,r, more specific ones, depend- 
ing on the philosopher's area of specialization anf i current pedagogical interests. 
These more particular mediations range from a course in philosophy of culture 
or economic philosophy to introductory courses in ethics or social theory. As 
we consider the most specific ways of mediating the methodologies and the 
particular material to be used in enhancing and broadening the students* 
awareness of global affairs, we must not lose sight of the two most basic 
mediations that are properly and specifically related to the nature of our 
discipline. That is, we are dealing here with a metalevel of Instruction as well as 
with the actual content of each course, where problems related to global 
awareness may be approached from a wide variety of perspectives. 



Recently the national media have focused attention on how well foreign 
nations achieve control over their economy, including control over the natural 
resources of their territories. For example, when a Third World country owes 
money to U.S. banks, media reports describe the conditions affecting that 
country's repayment of its foreign debt. The focus of interest in these reports is 
kept on the repayment of the debt If problems arise regarding repayment, the 
responsibility for meeting the terms of the loan Is assumed to lie with the debtor 
country.^ When these considerations become the focus of attention, other 
equally important factors are left out of the picture, e.g., the circumstances that 
make some nations poorer and others wealthier and the responsibilities the 
more developed nations have toward the less developed. As consumers of the 
nattonal media, our knowledge of world affairs is shaped by the information 
made available to us. If some questions do not receive suffk:ient national 
attention, our understanding of international affairs undoubtedly remains quite 
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One basic difficulty with our attitude toward the rest of the world is the 
implicit belief that our way of life in the United States is superior to any other, 
A topic receiving national attention, the protection of the environment, is an 
issue that can easily be used to discredit Third World countries for exhibiting 
lack of control over their natural resources.^ If another country faces problems 
due to overpopulation, one of the first questions that occurs to the U.S. audience 
is, "Why can't people in ovcrpopulated, uruierdeveloped countries use con- 
traception?" In contrast, an effort could be made to portray foreign people 
favorably in tenns of their own cultural traditions and survival needs. In other 
words, our understanding of other cultures is so filtered by the assumptions 
implicit in our contemporary North American lifestyle that it is almost Impossible 
for a reader of even the most reputable press reports to put herself or himself 
in the situation of the foreign person whose life is being analyzed. My thesis, 
then, is that this approach may teach us two or three things about what goes 
on in other parts of the worid, but it falls to break the cultural barrier that keeps 
us from genuinely understanding the other. 

It is difficult to break out of the conceptual frameworks that operate in the 
national media, which comprise the principal source of information regarding 
world affairs. The cultural and sociohistorical assumptions implicit in media 
reports move into the classroom, affecting the presuppositions and attitudes of 
teacher as well as student Although reactions may vary in accord with liberal 
or conservative political opinions and preferences. *here is much less disagree- 
ment regarding the assumption that our way of life i6 the best in the worid and 
deserves to be exported to others. This attitude, which forms part of the general 
set I shall label "ethnocentrism," may be benign, or it may reach a fanatical 
level. One encounters its more extreme manifestations in the conviction that 
our way of life ought to be adopted by others whether they like it or not— either 
because it Is in our national interest for this to happen or because it is "good 
for them, even if they don't know it." Finally, one encounters this attitude in its 
most irrational form when a student declares with pride and conviction that it 
wouW be better for all life on earth to end in the wake of a total nuclear war 
than for the current lifestyle of this generatton of U.S. citizens to have to be 
modified in any significant way. 

There are many forms of cthnocentrism, and I do not mean to suggest that 
the culture which dominates our everyday existence is the onty one guilty of 
this practice. It may be helpful to offer a more specific account of the partk:ular 
variety of cthnocentrism that rules our lives as well as the partk:ular dangers It 
brings with it. I have already mentioned its worst danger— the attitude that this 
nation is justified in destroying the whole worW if things do not fit the "bottom 
line" of its expectations. According to Freud, this attitude may be analyzed as 
a specific form of anxiety resulting from knowing that one has acquired an 
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overwhelming amount of control over nature. The last pages of Civilization and 
Its Discontents (1930) offer a sketch of Freud's argument 

Men have gained control over the forces of nature to such an extent that with 
their help they would have no difficulty in exterminating one another to the last 
man. They know this, and hence comes a large part of their current unrest, their 
unhappiness and their mood of anxiety.... The fateful question for the human 
species seems to me to be whether and to what extent their cultured 
devebpment will succeed in mastering the disturbance of their communal life by 
the human instinct of aggression and self-destruction.^ 

If we assent to the hypothesis that we are living under a pervasive belief that 
our way of life in the U.S (whether we are rich or poor, liberal or conservative) 
is better than life anywhere else on earth and, moreover, if Freud Is correct and 
we in the advanced industrial and technological worid are suffering from a type 
of anxiety dependent on the degree to which we can control the forces of nature, 
then the current preoccupation with the subject of how other countries are 
controlling their natural resources Is less puzzling than it appears. Critics charge 
the U.S. with desiring worid dominance: Freud points to the tendency of 
technological culture to perceive whatever it cannot fully control as a threat or 
as something "destabilizing.** And such destabilization, whether real or im- 
agined, Is so deeply feared that some would rather destroy all life than give up 
the will to have total control over nature.^ 

It is not my goal in this brief essay to construct alternative models to 
ethnocentrism or alternative theories regarding the relationship of human 
consciousness to nature. Yet, sketchy as these observations are on the relation- 
ship of human consciousness to what it posits as "Other" than itself, they are 
both relevant and appropriate if our goal is to develop a genuine form of global 
awareness. The priiKlples of critical thinking and ethical awareness suggest the 
way whereby one can reach the type of observations and critical remarks I have 
advanced so far. We need to be aware that the Other, who deserves our respect, 
sometimes appears before our consciousness In the guise of that much feared 
"nature," e.g., as a starving third world chiki, as a peasant woman in need of 
work or shelter, as the poor, as those whose skin Is not white, as those who are 
the color of the earth. Having made these general remarks, in the remaining 
part of the essay I will address more specific foims of mediation between the 
subject matter of philosophy in some of its special fiekis and the possibility of 
raising students* awareness of our contemporary International predicament. 

Specific Approaches and Options 
At the introductory, lower-division level, let me compare two courses I have 
taught in the last four or five years: Contemporary Moral Issues, and Philosophi- 
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cal Origins II (a sequel to an introduction to ancient and medieval philosophy). 
At the University of Florida each of these courses counts equally toward 
graduation requirements in the humanities. The typical student in such a course 
enrolls in order to fulfill an area requirement He or she has chosen philosophy 
from several options in the humanities and probably will not go on to take 
another philosophy course. The two courses differ in content and orientation. 
In Contemporary Moral Issues, such topics as worid hunger and poverty, 
nuclear anns control, environmental protection, and the morality of war and 
peace may be discussed. In contrast, Philosophical Origins 11 is historically 
oriented. Its readings are selected from the works of thinkers such as Descartes, 
Galileo, Locke, Rousseau, Marx, and Nietzsche. 

I have no formal data to assess students' comprehension of world affairs in 
conjunction with their taking these specific courses. But I have found, somewhat 
unexpectedly, that students enrolled in the historically oriented course have 
attained a much more solid compreheiision of current world events than those 
enrolled in the course that specifically addresses such events. The historical 
course does not center on international affairs; it does not propose to involve 
itself even peripherally in such matters. Yet my experience has shown that if the 
class is reading Locke or Rousseau, for example, the students arrive at 
paradigms of political theory that they immediately apply to their contemporary 
experience, including the analysis of current world affairs. On the other hand, 
in the course on contemporary moral issues the students develop little or no 
historical awareness. While they are able to discuss the pros and cons of nuclear 
disarmament, for example, their understanding of this issue, as of others, tends 
to shift, depending on the "lates'" argument heard. 

These remarks are not meant to undermine the validity of the issues-oriented 
course. Students find these courses valuable. Moreover, I am sure that there are 
excellent ways of teaching such courses — ways that I have not yet discovered 
and that other philosophers may be practicing with a great deal of success. As 
I mentioned earlier, many different mediations may be employed in reaching a 
specific objective, and 1 can report only on what has worked best in my 
experience. Having made these reservations clear, I should add that after a few 
years of teaching at this southern institution (in enrollment, possibly the largest 
in the South), I am convinced that unless I begin with history, it is virtually 
impossible for me to get class discussion to a level where one may set the 
conditions for understanding today's world. Even more important than any 
specific historical content is the ability students acquire to take some distance 
from our cultural preconceptions, without which we remain unable to get to 
know the "other" who is unlike ^'us." 

The argument for taking the other seriously as someone worthy of respect 
has been made by Beauvoir with respect to women and by Fanon (among 
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others) with respect to blacks.^ But it has not yet been made with respect to the 
foreign Other. The best work In this area, to my knowledge, is now being done 
by Latin American philosophers.^ This woric carries important implications for 
us. World conflict needs to be averted and nations need to live in peace, or at 
least strive toward peace. If these goals are to be realized , it is essential to develop 
the appropriate skills and sensibility not only to know the foreign "Other" (as 
the Council on Learning advocated) but to refrain from culturally and economi- 
cally dominating other peoples and nations. EcononUc dc«nination is a form of 
cultural domination, as are military domination and the notion that we have a 
right to impose our way of life on this whole continent, or, if possible, on the 
whole world. If anything undermines international law and order, it is this 
attitude. In order to counteract it effectively, it is important not only to engage 
in a critique of domination, but also of ethrKxentrism. 

In upper-division philosophy courses, I have consistently made it a point to 
incorporate a culturally diverse selection of reading materials as long as the 
subject matter of the course allows it. Thus, in Existentialist Thought, in addition 
to reading the usual figures— Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, and Sartre— I 
generally include Frantz Fanon's Black Skins, White Masks and Mary Daly's 
Beyond God the Father. Writing assignments cover the possibility of creating 
a dialogue between writers of different cultural perspectives, on issues of 
common concern to both. Students will write on Kierkegaard and Daly, or on 
Sartre and Fanon. The differences among writers are approached not only from 
an abstract rational standpoint but also by taking into account the cultural and 
historical situation in which the writers are placed. In more advanced courses, 
especially at the senior level, I have also focused on criticisms of Western 
rationality, as in Nietzsche or Foucault, or on criticisms of the manner in which 
rationality has been applied to structure the relations of production governing 
our lives, as in Marx or Arendi^l 

The idea behind these different approaches is to open up dialogue with the 
repressed, silent, or excluded Other who is such relative to the power that 
controls the discourse in which she, he, or it is framed. According to Western 
reason, the Other is unreason (or, eJtematively, It is Eastern thought); for the 
capitalist, the Other is the Marxist; for the North American mind, the Other is 
the South American mind; for the masculinist philosopher, the feminist 
philosopher; for the American, the foreigner, for the white, the black; for the 
rich, the poor; and for the well-situated, the homeless. In all these pairs, in our 
culture the discourse of the former has overpowered that of the latter. If 
philosophy is the love of wisdom, then its function cannot be merely to 
reproduce the discourse and assumptions of the established powers. On the 
contrary, its function is to penetrate through to the other side and to create 
favorable conditions for the Other to come forward and express concerns, cares. 
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disquietudes, and aspirations. In this process of recognizing and respecting the 
oppressed Other, the legitimacy of the Other's discourse must first be estab- 
lished. 

This task of legitimation is already well under way in feminist theory and In 
other liberation-oriented theories, such as critical Marxism, psychoanalysis, and 
Afro-American philosophy. Each of these fields opens a new vision of reality, 
and the theoretical perspective of each redefines the terms through which our 
understanding of reality takes place. To this list we may add a new field — ^Latin 
American philosophy — in which there are yet more breakthroughs occurring 
with respect to the critique of domination. The study of Latin American 
philosophy represents a challenge (in some contexts directly, in others indirect- 
ly) to U.S. hegemony in this hemisphere and, in general, to the superpowers* 
will-to-power over the so-called Third Worid, In this context there is much for 
us to learn from these philosophers who, as Latin Americans, live both near to 
us in terms of shared philosophical and ethical interests and far from us in terms 
of their awareness of the hardships and pain suffered by their people due to 
past and present U.S. foreign policy. It is important for those of us who live in 
North America to hear their Interpretation of the history of philosophy, their 
theories of ethics and rationality. Otherwise, we remain closed to the reality and 
actual needs of the other; we remain narclssistically bound to hear only what 
we are used to hearing, only our own voice. 

Conclusion 

Whether it is ultimately desirable for philosophers to give priority to inter- 
national issues and concerns over the others that claim our time and attention, 
I leave it for the reader to decide. If these issues are addressed, however, then 
the questions of ethnocentrlsm and the national will-to-power need to be faced 
seriously. We have come very far in the progress of knowledge, yet we have 
not succeeded in guaranteeing the conditions for world survival. International 
conflict, much of it needless and all of it tragic, cannot be fully resolved unless 
our behavior toward the foreign Other undergoes radical change. 



Notes 

^ See T.S. Barrows, ST. King, and J.LD. Clark, What College Students Know and 
Believe about Their World (New Rochellc, N,Y.: Change, 1981). Results of an Educa- 
tionai Testing Sen/ice (ETS) survey contracted by the Council on Learning are published 
in this report. 

2 What College Students Know, p. 36. 

3 What College Students Know, p. 27. 
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4 See the lead story in the August 6, 1984, Issue of Time (pp. 24ff), ''Mexico City: 
The Population Curse." In this article, cited only as an example of a much broader 
phenomenon, the reader may find the types of value judgment currently appearing in 
the media regarding underdeveloped countries. 



^ ClvilizaHon and Its Discontents, tr. and ed. James Strachcy (New York: W.W. 
Norton, 1961), p. 92. 

^ On this topic see two works by Susan Griffin: Women and Nature (New York: 
Harper Cobphon, 1978) and Pomogxqph\f and Silence: Cuhure*s Revenge against 
Nature (New York: Harper Cobphon, 1981). 

^ amone de Beauvolr, The Second Sex, tr. H.M. Parshlcy (New York: Vintage, 
1974); Frantz Fanon, Black Skins, White Masks, tr. C.L Markmann (New York: Grove, 
1967) and The Wretched of the Earth, tr. C. Farrington (New York: Grove, 1963). 

^ Most of this work remains untranslated. On a theme indirectly related to this one 
and dealing with pedagogical theory the reader may consult Paub Frelre, Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed, tr. M. Bergman Ramos (New York: Scabuty, 1970). 



1* Mary Daly, Be)^nd God the Father (Boston: Beacon, 1973). 

Among the books I have used by Foucault are Madness and Civilization (New 
York: Vintage, 1973) and Volume I of The Histon; of Sexualit^f, tr. R. Hurley (New York: 
Vintage, 1980). 



^Ibid. 
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Several of the other essays in this collection are concerned with the way in 
which the study of philosophy at American colleges and universities can 
contribute to students' awareness of global issues and protfems. I shall take a 
different approach: I propose to reflect instead on the ways in which the 
opportunity to study philosophy In an unfamiliar cultural context can alter 
students' perceptions of the world and of philosophy itself. 

To set the background for discussion, let me describe briefly a teaching 
experience which brought these issues forcefully to mind. In the fall and winter 
of the 1980-81 academic year I had the enviable opportunity to serve as Field 
Supervisor of an overseas study program, the St Olaf College Term in the Far 
East. Eighteen students, my family, and I spent four and a half months traveling 
and studying in Hong Kong, Japan, Taiwan, and Thailand, studying the arts, 
history, and culture of Asia under the instruction of faculty members at local 
universities. Together with Susan Bosma Hoekema, who served as Assistant 
Field Supervisor, I taught a course, **Symbol and Reality," which brought 
together readings and exercises in philosophy of religion, philosophy of the 
arts, and cultural anthropology. 

The program of study of the Far East Term included a course in Chinese 
art, taught at Soochow University and at the National Museum in Taipei, 
Taiwan, by members of the faculty and staff of those institutions. In Chiengmal, 
Thailand, where we spent three and a half of our five months abroad, three 
courses were offered to the American students by faculty members at Chiengmal 
University: an intensive course In spoken Th2d, a course on the history and 
practice of Buddhism, and a survey course in Southeast Asian history. 

The course which Susan Hoekema !ind I taught w2is designed to com- 
plement the other courses offered and to provide occasions for critical reflection 
on students* ^jxperlencc, both academic and extracurricular, of Asian society 
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and culture. Assigned course readings therefore included Western philosophical 
and anthropological studies of the nature of symbolism (drawn from writers 
such as Ernst Cassirer, Susanne Langer, and Qifford Geertz) and examples of 
religious and literary texts that made use of symbolic fomns (e.g., ihe Too Te 
Ching and classical Buddhist, Christian, and Hindu texts). Our hope was that 
this course would foster a more critical and inquiring attitude both toward 
Western philosophy and toward Eastern culture^ than students might otherwise 
adopt. 

For a variety of reasons that hope was fulfilled only in p<xri. Logistical 
problems proved far more serious than we had anticipated; library resources in 
English were meager, and even though "Xerox" has become a familiar common 
noun in Thai, it was difficult to gain access to a photocopier. Competition for 
students* time and energy was intense. The example of Thai university students, 
many of whom r^ard serious study as a regrettable necessity to be put off until 
exam week, proved infectious. 

All the same, the juxtaposition of the several coui^ mentioned brought out 
clearly the distinctive character of Western philosophical teaching, whose 
emphasis on critical analysis and explicit methodological awareness contrasted 
sharply with the pedagogical approach of the other coun>es. The contrast 
between the philosophy course and the course in Buddhism was particularly 
marked. The instructor in that course was a highly qualified and respected 
scholar of Buddhist studies who has traveled widely and has studied in Asia 
and in the West. Yet ihe course followed traditional patterns in its emphasis on 
assimilation rather than analysis. The instructor's goal was to provide both 
intellectual and experiential knowledge of Buddhism as it is taught and prac- 
ticed, not to demand a critical assessment of its distinctive features. Such an 
approach, despite its limitations, is an instructive complement to the pedagogical 
approach of most Western instruction in philosophy and religious studies. 

As a result of their intercultural academic experience, students gained a 
deeper knowledge of the world in several ways. First, and most obviously, they 
gained a greater understanding of the history and culture of several regions of 
Asia through both academic study and group trips to historic sites, with both 
American and local faculty members serving as guides. At the same time they 
developed a deeper understanding of their own culture and tradition as they 
were repeatedly forced not only to notice its many differences from the culture 
in which they were temporarily immersed but also to explain and defend 
Western thinking and customs to fellow students and members of Asian host 
families, with whom they lived for two months. 

The emphasis in the course we taught on Western as well as Eastern texts 
proved helpful in enabling students to relate their experience to more familiar 
categories. The study of Western religious texts alongside Eastern texts, and the 
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comparisons frequently drawn in class discussions between literary and artistic 
works from various cultures, proved to be valuable in more ways than we had 
anticipated, deepening students' awareness of both cultures. Perhaps most 
important of all, philosophical reflection on the specific topic of the course, 
symbolism, was enormously enriched by the many experiences which showed 
us all how little understood are the complex symbolic systems which are the 
very fabric of a culture. Tliai society has been less pervasively influenced by 
Western values than have some other Asian societies, including those of urban 
Japan and Taiwan. We were therefore forced to learn— slowly and with many 
regrettable lapses— to cope with a culture in which a vast range of behaviors 
and expressions have meanings that differ sharply from their meanings in 
contemporary Western societies. 

It seems hardly necessary to emphasize the last point, and yet the depth of 
the differences we found in interpxersonal behavior surprised us ail. Some of the 
differences in symbolic meaning are relatively obvious and straightforward, 
such as the Thai strictures on touching another person's head or turning the 
sole of the foot toward a person or a religious Image. More surprising and more 
perplexing than such customs and rules of social courtesy were the words and 
gestures that took on unexpected and unwanted meanings in Thai eyes. To live 
in perpetual uncertainty whether the simplest social action, such as a gesture of 
irritation or an Invitation to a meal, may cause offense or be misinterpreted is 
a powerful means of opening one's eyes to the diversity of ways in which 
persons of different cultures relate to each other and to the world in which they 
live. 

If we take the experience I have described as an example of international 
study in philosophy, what docs it suggest about the contribution which such 
experiences can make to philosophical education? I shall identify three areas in 
which it can enhance students' philosophical understanding: in their under- 
standing of the self, of political relationships, and of education itself. I do not 
wish to overstate cither the significance of study abroad or its specific relevance 
to philosophy. Certainly many of the fmits of overseas study can be gained 
within the borders of one nation, and it would be impractical to Insist that a 
philosophy curriculum without an International component Is radically incom- 
plete. Moreover, there are other areas of undergraduate study, including 
history, anthropology, and the study of languages, in which the relevance of 
international experiences is more direct than in philosophy. All the same, I 
believe a persuasive case can be made for the appropriateness of such a 
program in an undergraduate philosophy curriculum — and for the appropriate- 
ness of philosophical topics aryJ materials in an overseas program. 
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The Self 

More than any other contemporary philosopher, Heidegger has treated, as 
the fundamental topic of philosophical reflection, the nature and status of the 
self as a concrete individual related to others in complex ways. But Heidegger's 
reflections on the way in which the self is constituted through the unnoticed and 
unacknowledged and his insistence that our concept of the world is disclosed 
less clearly in our moments of Cartesian doubt than in our use of a hammer to 
pound in a nail may initially seem strained and implausible. Heidegger*s 
relentless emphasis on the concrete can take on a paradoxicedly abstract air, 
since the result seems to be to make bewildering complexity out of what is 
inherently simple.^ 

The experience of living and studying in a culture radically different from 
one's own persuasively refutes this initial response to Heideggerian reflection. 
For, whatever judgment one may eventually come to concerning the correctness 
of Heidegger*s own hermeneutlc theory, one is forced in a foreign culture to 
recognize that our concept of ourselves is not an a priori universal but is radically 
dependent on cultural patterns and expectations. The autonomous individual 
whose perception and whose rights compose the basis of Western epistemology 
and political philosophy seems to Thai students and scholars not an intuitive 
given but a puzzling invention, imported in large measure from the West. 

To live in an Asian culture is to be reminded many times each day of the 
divergence between Westem and Eastern conceptioris of the self and its 
significance. Many Asian customs, ranging from the elaborate expressions of 
deference to social ''uperior? to the valuing of politeness over literal truth in 
responding to direct questions, both puzzle and irritate Westem visitors. If we 
begin asking Heidegger's questions about the nature of the self, we discern the 
ways in which these customs reflect not simply g different history but an 
emphasis on the social and communal rather than the autonomous nature of 
the individual. The experiences of the students who participated in the Far East 
Tenn provided many examples of the ways in which the challenge of living and 
studying in an unfamiliar culture led to a changed and deepened awareness of 
tl-ic dependence on social and cultural influences of understandings of the self. 

Political Rehtiomhips 

Closely linked to divergent conceptions of the self and its significance are 
sharply different understandings of the relationship between the individual and 
the state. In a sense, this second topic of philosophical reflection is an expression 
of the first. Just as the modem Westem conception of the state is built on the 
foundation of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century theories of the individual 
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as epistemologically eind morally prior to the community, so the prevaUing Asian 
conceptions of the state are founded on the more communal and hierarchical 
theories of the individual in society which are drawn from Eastern religious and 
literary traditions. But the differences are both larger and smaller than this 
theoretical parting of paths would suggest. 

The differences are diminished by the unavoidable and pervasive influence 
of Western political ideas on societies throughout the world. The ideal of liberal 
democracy has infected the entire world, and nearly every government pays it 
lip service at least. The implementation of the ideal, needless to say, varies 
enormously. In Taiwan a military oligarchy permits a few halting steps toward 
democracy while a thoroughly Westernized economy flourishes; in Thailand, a 
nominal democracy has been grafted onto a traditional monarchy, but effective 
control remains in military hands. Other countries, in Asia and elsewhere, have 
created other forms. Yet whatever the actual economy of political power, the 
rhetoric of democracy has a virtually universal appeal. In the language of 
political ideals, therefore. Western students and other visitors to Asia find a 
perhaps surprising unanimity. 

Yet one is forced almost daily to adapt to the ways in which other societies 
fail to live up to their ideals — seeing armed soldiers posted at street comers, 
locking horns with autocratic customs and immigration bureaucrats, and per- 
haps, with a little stupidity and bad luck, being drawn into tlie complexities and 
corruptions of the criminal justice system. Because these failures are different 
from the failures of Western societies, they, too, both puzzle and anger Western 
visitors. But what is most surprising on further reflection is not the degree of 
corruption and abuse of power one finds in other countries but the remarkable 
equanimity with which citizens of those countries accept policies and practices 
that outrage the visitor. 

In the contrast between the Western visitor's response and the native 
resident's assessment lies a vital lesson in political philosophy. The differences 
between the Western student's home and the temporary place of residence are 
even greater than they first appear the idea that government must act in accord 
with officially stated laws and policies and that departure from these policies 
should be vigorously protested and quickly punished seems to the Taiwanese 
or Thai citizen a naive delusion of the foreigner. This is not to say that every 
outrage must be tolerated or that protest is never justified: Thailand's recent 
history is marked by several major anti-government protests, for example, 
which were brutally repressed. Nevertheless there is a lively Thai political press, 
and even in Taiwan, where journalism and political activity are kept on tight 
reins, there are growing demands for greater democratic control. But not every 
expression of petty tyranny merits a response of principled protest. It is expected 
that the customs official will demand something on the side, that the police 
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officer will bedancG the duties of his office to his duty to friends and superiors, 
that the magistrate will dispense justice with a dash of tradition and a pinch of 
greed. 

In the eyes of many Asians, it is not realistic to pretend that the language of 
political ideals can be applied as a universal standard to the conduct of political 
and economic affairs. This orientation does not make politic2il argument useless 
or empty or cause ideals to be ignored or despised. (The vehemence with which 
Thai citizens defend their king against any criticism, while in the next breath 
deploring the pervasive corruption of the government, surprised us all.) But it 
means that all argument about the nature of justice or the proper role of the law 
must be tempered by the knowledge that the real worid will eilways fall far short. 

This gap is too little acknowledged in the phUosophy and practice of Western 
politics. Everyone is aware of the imperfections of our society and its 
governmental structures, and yet we make too little allowance for the slippage 
between goals and reality in assessing either political platforms or theories of 
political justice.2 The experience of studying for an extended period abroad 
provides a fresh perspective on the importance and the limitations of the 
language of political ideals. 

Education 

The first two topics have to do with the content of education, in philosophy 
or in other areas. Another potentied benefit of overseas study is the shift in 
students' sense of their involvement in their own education as a whole. To 
engage in disciplined and intensive study in a completely unfamiliar setting, 
where books are difficult to obtain and new experiences of every kind beckon, 
demands self-discipline and a clear understanding of one's goals. These cannot 
be provided by an instructor, and previous patterns and commitments may 
break down But even when a student's academic perfonnnance suffers from the 
competitic a clearer understanding of the responsibilities of learning is likely 
to result. 

Difficult as it is to predict or to measure, the heightened sense of respon- 
sibility for one's own learning seems to rne the most important result of studying 
philosophy abroad. It arises from more than merely the need to stay home from 
the bazaar and the student bar to study. Students whose course work demands 
that they sharpen the skills of critical reading and analysis of Western 
philosophical texts use those skills to understand more clearly the significance 
Of the culture in which they are temporarily immersed and thereby learn 
Something vitally important about philosophy and about themselves as leamers. 

To lapse into the passive role of receivers of infonnnation is a hindrance to 
learning of any kind, but in disciplines in which the emphasis falls heavily on 
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the mastery of a body of information, such an attitude can be tolerated. In 
philosophy— as every teacher of philosophy knows and says in the opening 
lecture of the introductory course each semester— such an attitude is fatal to 
genuine learning and insight. Studying philosophy abroad may not always 
prevent such attitudes, which may be even more prevalent among students in 
the host country than in the United States, But the study of phUosophy in such 
a setting, given the challenges of the situation and the demands of the discipline, 
is a powerful educative tool in bringing students to a clearer awareness of their 
own responsibility to take an active role in their learning. 

Notes 

^ Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, tr. Jolui Macquarrie and Edward Robinson 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1%2). 69-70. 83-84. et passim. (Page numbers from the 
German edition, indicated marginally in the English translation.) Elsewhere I develop 
somewhat more fully the reading of Heidegger, so briefly invoked here, and credit the 
secondary sources that have helped me anrivc at this understanding. See my "Introduc- 
tion" to a collaborative volume with Roger Lundin, Anthony Thiselton, and Claire 
Walhout, /nfcTprctofton, Action, and Responsibilify (Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. 
Eerdmans, 1985). 

^ In making this assertion I have in mind particularly the institutions of punishment, 
where the gap is especially troublesome. In a manuscript in progress (C<^ue to an Ideal: 
ThePhilosoph); and the Practice of Punishment) I try to show the roots of this divergence 
between ideal zmd reality, and I contrast contemporary Angb-American political 
philosophy, exemplified by John Rawls, with Continental social theory, exemplified by 
Michel Foucault, and argue that each emphasizes one element too heavily and neglects 
the other. 



A Bibliography: 
International Perspectives in the 
Undergraduate Curriculum 

David Wi/ey 

compiled with the assistance of Solomon Belette, 
Susan Drabik, Tesema Ta'a, and Beth Woodard 



This bibliography draws from a variety of literatures concerning 
international, global, comparative, and area studies In undergraduate 
education at two and four-year institutions in the United States. While the 
essays in this volume concern only international perspectives in the academic 
disciplines at the undergraduate level, the bibUography has a wider reference 
and includes material concerning student knowledge of world affairs, 
international issues in undergraduate general studies, cunlcular needs in 
international studies, undergraduate international experience (primarily, 
study at foreign institutions), foreign language studies, and a variety of 
empirical studies and normative essays. 

The bibliography is not exhaustive, but seeks to present the core of literature 
available in the United States in the mid-1980s concerning the need for and 
the programs relevant to an increased international perspective in the North 
American college and university. Most material prior to 1965 is excluded. Those 
interested to review the dder literature of the field should consult: (a) "U.S. 
Higher Education and Worid Affairs: A Selected Bibliography,*' in Education 
and World Affairs, The Universify Looks Abroad, New York: Walker and 
Company, 1965; (b) Franklin Parker, "Governmental Policy and International 
Education: A Selected and Partially Annotated Bibliography," in Stewart Fraser, 
cd., GovemmentalPolic^ and Intemotionol Education, New York: Wiley, 1965; 
(c) "Higher Education and World Affairs: A Bibliography," in Task Force ori 
International Education, House Committee on Education and Labor, Inter- 
riotionol Education: Past, Present, Problems and Prospects, Washington, D.C.: 
GPO, 1966; (d) "International Education: Bibliography," in Allan A Michie, 
ed., Diversiti; and Interdependence through International Education, New 
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York: Education and World Affairs, 1967; and (e) Frank F. Crabbs and Frank 
W. Holmquist, United Staes Higher Education and World Affairs: A Partiall]; 
Annotated Bibliography, New York: Praeger, 1967. Also useful for historical 
perspective on the field are David G. Scanlon, ed., International Education: A 
Documentary History, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1960, and Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, The International 
Programs of American Universities, East Lansing: Michigan State UP, 1958. 

We have not sought to include references concerning foreign language 
instruction, international students in U.S. undergraduate institutions, or study- 
abroad programs for North American students. A good bibliography on inter- 
national students and study abroad already may be found by Y. G.-M. Lulat, 
"International Students and Study Abroad Programs: A Select Bibliography," 
Bridges to Knowledge: Foreign Students in ComparativePerspective, by Hinor 
G. Bart)er, Philip G. Altbach, and Robert G. Myers, ed., Chicago: U of Chicago 
P, 1984. Other bibliographies on educational exchange for North Americans 
are: Bibliography on Study, Work and Travel Abroad, Washington, D.C.: 
National Association for Foreign Student Affairs, Section on U.S. Study Abroad , 
1982; Roger Paget, International Educational Exchanges: Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of Recent Materials, Washington, D.C.: USIA, 1980; and Charles S. 
Spencer and Vivian R Stahl, Bibliography of Research on International Ex- 
changes, USIA, 1983. 

A summary of research on this topic supported by the U.S. government may 
be found in International Education Resources, A Summary of Research 
Projects and Reports Funded by the Office of Education, the National Institute 
of Education, and the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
available through ERIC. Cumulative Second Edition, 1956-77. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, (Publication E-80-14010), 1980. 

Abrams, 1. "Interirwtitutional Cooperation in Intcmationad Studies." Liberal Education, 
54 (1968): 20-29. 

Adams, A. Hugh, and Glenda Earwood. Internationalizing the Community College. 

Los Angeles: AACJC, 1983. 
Adams, H. "Rationale for International Education." New Directions for Community 

Colleges, 26 (1979): 1-10. 
Adriance, Madeleine, and Dallas Blanchard. Syllabi and Instructional Materials for 

Sociology of Religion. Washington, D.C.: American Sociological Association 

Teaching Resources Center, 1987. 
Altbach, Philip G. Comparative Higher Education. London: Mansell, 1979. 
American A:sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education. No One Model American: A 

Statement on Multicultural Education. Washington, D.C.: AACTE, 1972. 
AACTE Comn>ission on Multicultural Education. Multicultural Teacher Education: 

Guidelines for Implementation, 4, Washington, D.C.: AACTE, 1980. 
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